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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


These Memoirs of Madame du Band, in 4 volumes, 
form the fifth issue in my Historic Memoir Scries. 

They were first collected and presented to the 
public in 1829, by Baron Etienne Leon de la Mothe- 
Langon, and were translated into English, in 1830, by 
H. T. Rile}^ the translator of “ Vidocq.” 

Baron Etienne Leon de la Mothe-Langon was 
born in 1786 at Montpelier. During the Revolution, 
though an infant, his name was included in the list 
of those who were proscribed. He however came to 
Paris in 1807, was appointed sous-prcfct of Toulouse 
in 1811, and was successful, by his moderation and 
firmness, in quelling the riots which arose in conse- 
quence of the scarcity of grain. 

When these Memoirs were first issued,' much fault 
was found by Monarchical and Clerical journals because 
of the exposure of those connected with both Church 
and State ; the defence was briefly that truth should 
prevail, and that a certain personage in the highest 
position of Society had perused the first two volumes 
of the Memoirs (they were issued two volumes at a 
time), and had expressed the pleasure he had derived 
from them. 
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pudusiifr’s notf 


It IS hkelj that some objection ^^as found to the 
mention of a certain name, seeing that at the end of 
the Post-Face of the original edition is to be found this 
note. “Nous d^clarons que le Prince de Salm designe 
dans le premier \olume de ces Memoires n’est pis le 
Prince Salm-Kirbourg, d6ced6, 1794.” In the original 
French edition, as \\ell as in the translation, many of 
the dates arc incorrect, the explanation given b) the 
issuers of the original editions being that the “Fair 
Countess” should be allowed to tell her own talc. In 
the present issue it has not been thought necessary to 
perpetuate these errors 

The next issue of this senes will be the “Memoirs 
of Joseph Fouch^” (Minister of Police), m 2 volumes. 


London, Fflru/ir), 1896 



ORIGINAL PREFACE 


Some critics have thought proper to dispute the claims 
of historical romance as an assistant in modern literature, 
but no person 'can deny that memoirs have been the useful 
auxiliaries of history. 

Even foreigners have agreed that the French (to whom 
they so ridiculously refuse all title to epic verse) possess a 
singular talent for writing those kind of familiar histories, 
where the author so well avails himself of the first person 
to afford us a far more intimate acquaintance with either the 
actions of past ages, or the political events of our own time, 
than could have been drawn from the gravest records. 

To merit the appellation of memoirs it becomes requisite 
that the historical picture thus presented should be the work 
of one of the principal actors, or, at least, that the narrator, 
attached to one of these eminent personages, should have 
partaken of his fortune in all its vicissitudes of good or bad, 
been the depositary of his most secret thoughts, and enabled 
to divine the secret motives of all his actions. 

Many essential' differences distinguish memoirs from his- 
tory properly so called ; we allude only to those whose writers 
lay claim to a greater or less degree of celebrity. The his- 
torian exercises a species of magistracy, he speaks in the 
name of general reason, whilst the author of memoirs judges 
merely according to his own individual opinion. We have 
a right to insist upon the historian being both impartial /and , 
disinterested, whilst we freely pardon the greatest partiality 
in him who indites the memoirs of himself or his contem- 
poraries; he appears as though pleading for a particular 
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cause, and renders e\erjthmg subservnent to the egotistical 
\iews of a party or a hero This party is frequently his oivu, 
and the hero, in fa%our of whom he would remove all opposing 
voices, IS, probably, himself, he practises both the art of 
attack and defence, and oftentimes, setting aside the great 
interests of a people or a Court, he voluntarily places himself 
on the foreground of a picture, and takes a pleasure in e\ 
plaining to us why he adopted certain measures under certain 
circumstances, or justifies himself for the conduct he followed 
on some other occasion 

Undoubtedly, the most fruitful penod for memoirs will 
be that in which a great number of individuals have been 
actively employed for the public good Thus the three last 
centunes (in which have occurred the three great political 
crises, known in France by the name of the League, the 
Fronde, and the Revolution) opened a wade field for the 
writers of autobiography Wc shall pass over in silence the 
first and last of these occurrences, as havang no reference to 
our present subject , the one being of too ancient date tand 
the other too recent 

Those civil wars which witnessed the league of the nobles 
and Parliament against Loms XIV during his minority, are 
rich in the most cunous details connected with that struggle, 
which commenced in the drawing rooms of Pans and ter 
minatcd in the Bastille From these events sprung the 
memoirs of Madame dc Mottcvillc and so many others, aliove 
all the memoirs of the famous Cardinal de Retz , and w hose 
pen but his own could depict the man who displayed beneath 
his ecclesiastical rolic as much courage and genius as the 
great CondC on the field of battle’ *1 hus our interest never 
tires over this admirable narration 

After the Fronde these kind of memoirs liecomc more rare, 
until they wholly change their character , the smooth, pacific 
courtier replaced the turbulence of the feudal l>aron, the con 
quered Parliaments prostrated themselves l>cforc Louis \1\' , 
and all opposition fled the presence of this brilliant despot, 
The Bastille opened its gloomy doors to enclose those writers 
V ho had not suffiarnt tact to conceal their censure Kneath 
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the veil of fable, whilst the grossest flattery was equally 
sure of encouragement and reward. For this reason we find 
flattery pervading every work, from the funeral orations of 
Bossuet to the letters of Madame de Sevigne. The orator, 
whilst dwelling upon the past life of the deceased Prince, 
forbore any allusion to the wars of La Fronde, satisfying 
himself with saying that the great Conde “ wept over his 
faults.” On the other hand, in the letters of Madame de 
Sevigne to her daughter, the noble lady appears to venture 
with fear and trembling upon the most innocent epigram, 
and should one escape her pen, she hastens to atone for 
her indiscretion by loudly extolling the handsome leg of the 
great monarch. 

It would therefore be in vain to seek for genuine memoirs 
after La Fronde. Of whom could we ask them? of Dangeau ? 
Certainly not. For, in spite of the title bestowed by this 
courtier upon his collection, the work is not one of memoirs, 
it is a mere journal and nothing else. The editor says, for 
instance, “ We have learned this morning at Court the death 
of that excellent man Corneille.” Here we have a complete 
specimen of the tone and form of an official gazette. Neither 
are the memoirs left us by Saint-Simon much more deserving 
that name. This witty writer took no part in the events 
which he relates ; his active part was confined to a few unim- 
portant measures relating to the affairs of some legitimate and 
legitimated Princes, after that he disappears completely from 
the scene; he transmits to us memoirs of the whole Court, 
with the exception of himself ; his memoirs, therefore, cannot 
be truly styled such. 

The memoirs of the Marechal de Richelieu are merely a 
collection of scandalous anecdotes, which may occasionally 
amuse, but are much more likely to disgust ; and, besides, 
a great part of what he writes may be justly styled apocry- 
phal — they are attributed to Soulavie. Neither was it 
possible to have a greater number of memoirs of the reign 
of Louis XV. than of the Regency, or concerning the reign 
of Louis XIV. Valets, whose sole care or concern consisted 
in making their court to their master, are but little anxious 



to publish to the ^\orld their own insignificancy; they lued 
from day to day as reckless of the past as of the future, and 
\\ere silent because they imagined they had nothing to say. 

Certain memoirs ha\e been published under the name of 
some celebrated personages of the penod, but the \eracity 
of these accounts is generally doubted ; it maj indeed be 
assumed that the only persons really qualified to hand down 
to us a true picture of passing e\ents were the female 
favountes of the King. These ladies were well informed of 
all that was going on ; the ministers of State e\en prosecuted 
their political labours in their lioudoirs. They themsehes 
were the moMng spnngs which set the great machine going, 
and around them the brainless courtiers of the ante room 
sported or intrigued. To this state of things we owe the 
memoirs of Madame de Pompadour as well as those of the 
Comtesse du Barn, which form the subject of our present 
consideration. 

It was about the >ear 1788 that the Comtesse du Barn 
arranged her Memoirs in the form of letters addressed to her 

fnend, M. de \' She wrote them less to justify herself 

from the calumnies laid to her charge, than to rc\a\c, in some 
measure, the beloved recollection of past scenes, which her 
heart regretted and sighed over in spite of herself. 

Here we have one objection to get over. Docs Madame 
du B.arn really la) before us the ** round unvarnished talc” 
she promises in her first letter’ This is indeed somewhat 
embarrassing for an editor to repl) to, nevertheless, we will 
c.andidl> confess that in the first instance Madame du Barn 
deceives us b) pretending to Icgitinnc) of birth, while a 
recent decree from the Court of Pans pronounces her to have 
been a natural daughter. She likewise fiscs her birth alKmt 
the 2^th of August, 1744, and the same Ro)al edict proves her 
to liavc been Iwrn on the 19th of August, 1746. She tells 
ijs .also that she came to J’.ans lietwecn the ages of seventeen 
and I ighlecn, and )tt il is well known that her mothers 
marriage wjtli M. Hanlon look place on the iSlh of July, 
1749. Ilowivcr, wc may cede the point b> suppo'-ing tint 
Madame du Barn was herself m ignorance of her illc'r'itimatc 
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extraction, and has voluntarily forgotten the period of her 
birth, as Avell as her arrival in Paris. 

But -there is one fact of which she could not have been in 
ignorance, the dissipated life she led in her early youth ; and 
here, it must be confessed, she does not treat us witli the 
candour she engaged to do. It may easily be perceived that 
she feels shame at the retrospect of this part of her life, n 
which she abandoned to the first comer charms which, some 
years afterwards, were suflicicnt to enslave a monarch ; how- 
ever, although her pen is shy of revealing the history of 
past irregularities, and to use her own words, “ glides over 
this period as quickly as possible,” it allows us easily to 
guess them. 

However this may be, no sooner had Madame du Barri 
appeared at Court, than she despised all concealment and 
falsehood ; from that period she relates, with the most perfect 
sincerity, all she witnessed, said, or did. It would appear as 
though her elevation to the Sovereign’s affections had purified 
her past life and absolved her by anticipation of all her sub- 
sequent errors; from this period she has no wish to conceal 
any occurrence, and from the moment of her elevation to 
Royal favour her recital assumes a free and ingenuous tone, 
unrestrained by any consideration and unfettered by any fear. 
How much piquancy do we find in the anecdotes she relates, 
from the adventure of the Comtesse d’Egmont to that of the 
Chancellor’s wig ! How true are her portraits, taking in all 
she has sketched, from that of the Marechale de Mirepoi.x to 
that of the great Morand ! 

We mentioned the general vein of ])artiality which usually 
pervades memoirs, and these of- Madame du Barri partake 
more strongly of this fault than any others we are acquainted 
with. Not that her partial feelings ever induce her to speak 
ill of her enemies, but they decidedly influence her manner 
of speaking of all those whom she has loved, or who have 
rendered her any service. 

For instance, it appears to us that she entertains too high 
an opinion of the talents of M. de Maupeou, only because 
this personage helped to bring about the destruction of the 



old Parliament No great effort of genius was requisite to 
effect this great vork, and the Countess cannot dissimu 
late that the attachment she felt for the Due d Aigmllon 
wonderfully assisted the Chancellor in his hatred against the 
gentlemen of the Parliament 

She bestows likewise too great an admiration upon the 
financial capacity of the Abbe Terray The abbe a\as 
merely a Avitty money changer, possessed of the most bare 
faced impudence We have had a similar instance in our 
own time in the finance department Heaven preserve us 
from a third Abbe Terray 

But of all the friends of Madame du Barn, the one she 
has most handsomely treated is the Due d Atguillon Can it 
be that she was really ignorant of the infamous conduct of 
this nobleman, or did the blindness of her regard for him 
effectually shut her eyes to the enormities he had committed ^ 
This IS more than we can take upon ourselves to decide , but 
we do think that the Countess, who according to her own 
account, possessed a natural kindness of disposition, would 
never have loved the Due d Aigmllon had she been aware of 
the brutal nature of this man doubtlessly the persecutions 
the MM de la Chalotais and the whole of Bretagne ex 
pcncnccd at the hands of the Duke, persecutions which 
finished only with his disgrace, must have been wholly un 
known to her It is well known that in the time when 
the Due d Aiguillon commanded in Bretagne, m 1758, the 
I nghsh made a descent upon bt Cast, a battle took place, 
they were dnven back to their ships with considerable loss, 
during the engagement, the Due d Aigmllon kept himself 
prudently ensconced in a mill Upon his return to Rennes 
one of his partisans thought proper to extol his bravery in the 
presence of La Chalotais, and to assert that he had returned 
covered with glory “Rather say with flour, replied tlie 
Atlornej general This unfortunate witticism drew down 
upon dc la Chalotais the implacable hatred of the Due 
d Aigmllon and led to his l>eing confined as a criminal in 
the Chilean de Loches The Comtesse du Barn, in her 
Memoirs passes over all these facts in silence, 1 ul il was not 
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possible to conceal them ; the eloquent pages written by La 
Chalotais in prison, with a toothpich, have left an indelible 
disgrace upon the name of the Verres of Bretagne. 

Another personage whom the Comtesse du Barri treats 
with equal indulgence is Louis XV. Her first portrait of 
him is not, however, a flattering one ; she styles him “ a 
sentimental egotist ” ; but quickly her opinion of the monarch 
assumes a more favourable bias, as though the continual 
favours with which her Royal lover loaded her had effected a 
total change in her view of his character. She incessantly 
vaunts the King’s generosity and amiable disposition, whilst 
we could cite many facts which would incontestably prove 
his cold and selfish character; we shall, however, content 
ourselves with bringing forward two which are not generally 
known. 

Amongst the officers who composed the household of Louis 
was a gentleman who entertained the most nervous appre- 
hension of death. Well, incredible as it may seem, it was 
the King’s delight to speak to this unfortunate man of death ; 
and, above all, to give him commissions which necessarily 
brought the dreaded subject before his eyes. Thus, upon the 
most frivolous pretexts, this poor gentleman was continually 
despatched to the caverns of St. Denis. 

The day on which Madame de Pompadour, whom Louis 
had once so tenderly loved, was to be deposited in the tomb, 
the King, standing in one of the balconies of the Chateau, 
surrounded by several courtiers, suddenly drew out his watch, 
and regarding it with indifference, “ Ah,” said he, “ ’tis the 
hour fixed for the funeral of Madame de Pompadour; she 
will have a fine day.” 

Madame du Barri herself relates the history of the portfolio 
of Madame de Pompadour ; which plainly indicates how little 
the heart of Louis was gifted with affectionate recollections. 
Without having the same implicit reliance as Madame du 
Barri in the virtues of her illustrious lover, we must neverthe- 
less agree with her that Louis XV. was by no means destitute 
of virtues ; but the youth of this Prince had been passed in 
the midst of the orgies of the Regency, and his taste was early 
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corrupted by a species of pleasure as destitute of delicacy as 
refinement When old age arrived, his egotism became that 
of an infirm voluptuary, despising that public opinion by which 
he felt himself despised. He died , and the disgust which had 
been entertained for him during the latter years of his life 
ceased not at his death The people suffered his coffin to 
pro-'^^d alone and unattended to St Denis, as though they 
sought by this solemn and impressive absence to protest 
against the title of “ well beloved,” vvath which they had 
formerly honoured their king. 

Let us now return to the Memoirs of Madame du Barn 
As we before observed, they are written m the form of an 
epistolary journal, and we have taken the liberty of dividing 
them into chapters instead of letters, in order to prefix to each 
a summary of its contents It is not possible to fix with 
precision the period of this cunous correspondence , but, as 
Madame du Barn occasionally speaks of events as though 
they were passing at the moment of her writing, we may 
reasonably suppose that her first letter was written at the 
time when M dc Briennc, Archbishop of Toulouse, entered 
into the Ministry Her hst letter, dated October, 1789, is 
Idled with the terror with which the events of the second or 
third of this month had inspired her , and the Countess relates, 
with apparent dread, the reappearance of that in^stcnous 
personage who, ten years prev lously, had foretold her elev ation 
He to whom these letters were addressed has carefully 
.ibstamed from any corrections , he has wisely preferred 
leavang them with here and there a grammatical error, to 
spoiling them by an over refinement of that stjlc, occ isionally 
so picturesque and always wntlj 

Madame du Barn had received a good education, which, 
in the societj of the Mnrcchale de Mirepoix, npened to per* 
fection Let not the reader be surprised at the petulanc) of 
her manners and the sharpness of her replies, ‘ as she herself 


I The editor hai ne>crthcl«s >enturtcl 10 correct and modify certain 
intenperale expressions wh cb ha\e not Bursued the disorganised period 
they allude to 
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declares she acted thus {rom a preconcerted plan. Louis XV . 
was satiated with pleasure in its Court suit, and longed to be 
loved without the burden and embarrassment of studied graces. 

The Comtesse du Band fulfilled his utmost wishes ; besides, 
it is easily perceived that she could assume a very diftcicnt 
manner when she thought proper, and that, when occasion 
suited, she could play off the great lady as well as anyone. 
Even her enemies are ready to grant this, and allow that on 
her presentation she conducted herself with as much case and 
dignified grace as though her whole life had been passed at 
Court. 

And here, by the way, we will just stop to notice a singular 
mistake made by the Comtesse de Genlis. This lady says in 
her Memoirs, vol. ii., pp. loS and 109, that her aunt, Madame 
de Montesson, was presented in the beginning of November, 
1770, on the same evening as Madame du Bavri. We wmuld 
beg of the Comtesse de Genlis to observe that }iladamc du 
Barri was presented, not in November, 1770, but on the 22nd 
of April, 1769 ; that is to say, full eighteen months before 
Madame de Montesson. It is likewise wmll knowm that hers 
was the only presentation which took place upon that day. 
This may be the more easily ascertained in the most positive 
terms from the conversation held by the King on the evening 
preceding her presentation ; a conversation carefully copied 
even into those pamphlets written against Madame du Barri, 
and which she herself notes down in her Memoirs. It must 
be by some strange failure of memory that Madame de Genlis 
declares she saw the ladies of the Court flying with terror from 
the presence of Madame du Barri. To have given a better 
colouring to the fable of their joint appearance at Court, 
Madame de Genlis should have paid a little more attention 
to dates — stubborn, inexorable dates 1 

M. de V was far from suspecting the cruel end which 

fortune or fate had in store for him j but, from the commence- 
ment of 1793, seeing the turn which things were taking, and 
apprehensive that these Memoirs, if found, might compromise 
_ IS safety as well as that of the fair writer, he concealed them 
in the recesses of a cabinet constructed in the wall, and con- 

VOL. I ' , 
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cealed by the ^\amscot Perhaps he might ha\e destroyed 
them had he anticipated any difficulty in hereafter disposing 
of them But, arrested by the order of the Committee of 
Public Safety, he was not long in followang his fnend to the 
scaffold 

His successors could not pre\ail on themsehes to destroy 
suchaaluable documents of the last century On the other 
hand they were apprehensi\e of publishing, until now a work 
m which several persons still living might find themsehes 
unfa\ourablj mentioned Howe\er, at the present period, 
the greater number of Madame du Barn s contemporanes are 
gone like herself to their last account and to the small 
number who suiwa\e her, the perusal of these Memoirs can 
only be a matter of simple interest and cunosity Madame 
du Bam mentions the most illustrious of them with e\pres 
sions of the most profound respect 

In 1803 appeared ‘ Memoirs of the Comtcsse du Barn in 
four\olumes lamo by M deraucrolles Thiswnter known 
only by some fn%olous and carelessl) written romances Ins 
extracted these pretended memoirs word for word from the 
work entitled ‘ Anecdotes of the Comtcsse du Barn from 
the Time of her Birth to the Death of Louis \V He has 
completed it with the aid of some pieces entirely destitute of 
interest e\cept those which relate to the Countess s lawsuit 

The same wnter has aho published the Correspondence 
of Madame du Bam W c lia\c slron^ reasons for bclic\ing 
that the whole of this collection is a forgery IIowe\er, it is 
\crj unimportant for it appears to ha\e fallen into the most 
complete obliMon 

\\ c tnist to the known judgment and candour of the public 
to discnmmatc between those fabricated productions and the 
luthcnUcaud Memoirs we now lay )>eforD it Thiy art so 
much the more interesting, as ihcj show us tlie most illustrious 
pcrsomi,es fi,,urin^ familiarly in the domestic circle of the 
mornrch s favourite to hear them speak is alone sufficient to 
mark their individuaht) their words their phrases could have 
i<sutd from no hps luii their own The Due dc Richelieu 
lK.ars no resemblance to the Clnncellor Maupcoii, neither is 
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there any likeness between the Due d’Aiguillon and the Due 
de Choiseul. The Marechale de Mirepoix is wholly unjike 
Mademoiselle du Barri : and although Comte Jean (who might 
be taken for a sketch from the pen of the great Sir Walter 
Scott) may be likened b}^ many to the Prince de Soubise, he 
really is essentially different. 

Madame du Barri shows herself neither implacable nor 
\dndictive in her Memoirs ; and she does ample justice to the 
Due de Choiseul as well as the Duchesse de Grammont, 
although both had behaved ill towards her. She prefers no 
accusation against them, but relates, without bitterness, all 
that passed between them and herself. However, simply as 
she appears to have treated her adversaries, it is very evident 
how they behaved towards her. She reproaches them with 
satires, their pamphlets, their libels ; and contents herself, 
by way of revenge, with a little playful quizzing of the 
Duchess. 

How comes it, then, that Madame du Barri, in spite of 
the constant kindness evinced by her, has been represented 
under such odious colours? We might almost suppose that 
the hatred with which Louis X\b was regarded had re- 
flected upon his favourite; for with what, personally, could 
she be reproached ? — her enormous expenses ? But to that 
we answer that surely the King had a right to confer on 
his mistress unlimited command over his privy purse; and 
even if otherwise, six millions more or less in the treasury 
of the State were nothing at a period when each Court 
intriguer was permitted to carry it away by handfuls. 

Perhaps it will be urged against the Comtesse du Barri 
that she took too decided a part in the destruction of the 
Parliaments. But which of us can say whether she was 
right or wrong? We who are of the ancient magistracy 
as far back as its original institution may agree that she 
well deserved her fall ; but let us likewise remember that 
the cleverest spirits of the time, the most independent 
characters of which the period could boast, Voltaire and 
Rousseau, were the declared enemies of Parliaments. 

Will anyone step forward and accuse Madame du Barri 
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of using her power to rende^anjone miserable’ Surelj- not. 
When she became Queen, after the fashion of Madame de 
Pompadour, not onlj did she abstain from e\er demanding 
a single Itilre de cachet^ but she e\en solicited the pardon of 
some imprudent persons whom it had been necessary to 
punish. In a heart so open to e\ery generous sentiment 
hatred could find no place. 

The proof of all we ha\e advanced will be found in 
these Memoirs, in them it will l>e seen that she frequently 
complains of an individual whom she praises and commends 
a few pages further on. This the reader will recognise in 
the case of M. de Roquclaure,* MM. de Soubisc, de la 
Vrilhere and several others. It will be readily perceived 
that these Memoirs were wntten without any decided plan. 
The pen of the Countess rapidly glides along, conducted 
only by the accuracy of her recollections or the aid of her 
dail} notes 

We might likewise point out faults of chronolog>, trans* 
positions of dates, contradictions and mistakes. All these 
It would have cost little trouble to correct, Inu we feared 
to substitute our own writing m the place of that of the 
Countess, and we preferred leaving the Memoirs, with all 
their defects and all their originality, to substituting a ficli* 
nous ac.idemical cvactilude of style. 

I^ossibly the reader maj experience some curiosity to 
know what liecame of this family Du Harri, who made so 
great a noise during several jc.ars We will endeavour 
to gratifj them in a few words 

Comte Jtan, whom his sister in law paints m so fanciful 
a manner, and who, like Figaro, was worth more than his 
reputation, quitted Prance immcdtitclj upon the dcatli of 
Louis \V He rctiirncv! a short tune afterwards, first to 
inhabit Pans, .and afterwards to fix hunsclf at Toulouse. 
Thi^". at least, is what is said of him in the *' Toulousainc 

t We will lu't » in tbe Memo r» of Ma Urre lUrr^ ’* 
\ol » ibii prclvie IS stjJo’ p!J lie vi-as l>) no n ens vj a' Itir 

«lien ibe Vx^uaicss wroic U U an error of Uic iranicn!«*T Tlio 
w-'fJ »■' ill- urj^'inat nan scrij i is hirdione 
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Biography,” a work recently published ; it speaks of him in 
the following words : * 

“ Comte Jean built a magnificent hotel in the Place St, 
Sernin, in which he collected all that luxury could devise ; a 
garden laid out after the English fashion, the first which had 
been seen in the country ; a valuable collection of pictures 
and statues, the works of the greatest masters, attracted 
crowds to view the terrestrial paradise he called his own. 
Persons of the most exalted rank were willing to visit Comte 
Jean, to sit at his table, and to be present at the numerous 
fetes he gave ; the frankness of his manners, and the benefits 
he liberally bestowed upon all the poor and needy round about, 
drew down upon him the friendship and esteem of high and 
low, and obtained for him the warmest partisans. 

“ \\'hen, in 1787, tlie ministiy- conceived .and executed 
a parliamentary reform, Bu l-Jarri, cither by inclination or 
address, evinced the utmost devotion in the cause of the 
Sovereign courts. Me embraced the part of the magistrates 
with so much energy that he was obliged to go to Paris to 
answer for his sentiments, in company with MM. Jaunne and 
Lafrage, two celebrated advocates of Toulouse, who had like- 
wise given the most striking proofs of their attachment to the 
P.arliaments. When the courts were recalled in October, 
17SS, Du Barri, J.'iunnc and Lafrage returned to Toulouse, 
where they made .an almost triumphal entry. Crowns were 
decreed to each of the trio, and their names were celebrated 
in couplets, which are still extant. 

“ Upon the form.ation of the National Guard of Toulouse 
in 1789, Comte Jean, appointed second colonel of the Legion 
of St. Sernin, armed and equipped his troop with every de- 
monstration of the greatest devotion to the new institutions. 
Pie did not, however, lik-e many others, seek to avenge him- 
self at the beginning of the Revolution for the pretended 
injuries he had experienced at Court. Pie did not deceive 
himself as to his past conduct, and he continued the faithful 
and respectful subject of the unfortunate Louis XVI. 

“ After the loth of August Du Barri was arrested by 
those very men whom he had fed and clothed. Scarcely was 
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The 22nd of September, 1793, the Comtesse du Barri v.as 
arrested, and she had the gnef to see amongst the number 
of her most implacable enemies a scixnnt vliom she had 
loaded i\nth benefits, and treated as though he had been her 
own son. 

She had been four times compelled to take a journey to 
London relative to the theft of her diamonds ; and she was 
accused of haMng gone to that cit3’ to conspire with the 
enemies of the Republic, of ha%ang lent money to the 
emigres, and, above all, of having committed the.unpar. 
donable ofTence of wearing mourning for the unfortunate 
Mane Antoinette She was accused, and that is equivalent 
to saying that she was condemned to death. 

Madame du Bam preserved a considerable portion of 
firmness until the last day of her existence ; but on the 
gth of December, 1795, as soon as she saw the fatal carl, 
her courage wholly abandonerl her. Dunng the journey, 
from her extreme paleness, she might liave been supposed 
already to have received the stroke of death, had not her 
groans announced that she still existed. 

When she arrived at the Place dc la Revolution, and 
was put into the hands of the executioner, she uttered loud 
shntks, exclaiming, “Help me' help me'*’ Whether the 
horror of death inspired these words, or whether she trusted 
that the multitude would interfere and snatch her from her 
fate, IS a matter of httlc imjKirt. However, the ofiicer 
prepared to deal the Mow which should mil htr earthly woci.. 
“ One instant ' ” cned she, “Sir' for the love of heaven, 
grant me but one moment more'” But ere the moment for 
which she prajed had expired, the Comtesse du Barn had 
ceased to exist 
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You insist on it, then, my friend, that I shall write the 
journal of my life. My constant refusals to satisfy your 
curiosity have not discouraged you, “You have seen so many 
things ! ” you are incessantly saying to me ; “ your adven- 
tures are so varied and piquant, the events you have 
witnessed are so extraordinary and important, that your 
reminiscences, in my opinion, would be better calculated 
than any I ever met with, or can imagine, to throw a light 
upon the age in which you lived.” 

You are, perhaps, right, my friend, but am I at liberty to 
disclose thd whole truth ? Does not the peculiarity of my 
situation call for certain concealments and repressions ? Yet 
if I write, I would conceal nothing. I wish to withhold 
nothing ; in a word, I am unwilling to lie. I am emboldened, 
moreover, by the remembrance that I am writing to you — 
you alone, 1 mean. Never, as you, have promised me, allow 
these sheets to quit the secrecy of your private cabinet. Re- 
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fleet on the delicicy of the confidence I 'im nbout to phcc in 
>ou Think of 'll! the pettj enmities, the dc'idK Intud which 
inj indiscretion on jovir pirt would necessinU nrouse igninst 
me Should the time c\er irme when the posses'^ion of these 
scribbhugs would cndinger jou or me in inj w^j, throw 
them into the flimcs, nnd let there be no further question 
concerning them 

\ou see bj the pre'imble thit I nm soinewhit timorous, 
nnd indeed I im so without scircely 1 nowing whj But the 
future appoirs to me in i threatening posture Some great 
eieut IS prepanng which inspires me with apprehension On 
the one hand the disputes with the Parliaments perpetually 
disquiet mo and vf washes had been acceded to m 1771, 
matters would not ha\e l>een pushed to such an extent On 
the other hand M do Bnennc appears to me to jiistifj but 
too much b) his hue of pohej, the prediction of the late 
King Louis W said to me one daj, when «peakmg of 
him He is ambitious without talent, he thinks himself 
equal to the go\ eminent of a State, and before a fortnight he 
would bi, lost in the first portfolio that would be entrusted 
to him I beseech )ou neacr to hint this opinion to M de 
Bnennc, or he w ould be the death of me 

But w hatea cr ma> be the result of M de Bnennc s plans, 
which seem to be conducting the monarch} I know not 
whither and the Parliaments which are gnnding it God 
knows how 1 must wntc the journal of m\ life that is to 
sa} , 1 must make a long confession \ ou must be aw are that 
the engagement }ou ha\c compelled me to make is of a 
serious nature but I will fulfil it notwithstanding I will tell 
}ou the truth the whole truth whether flattenng or other 
w ise I w ill not do as that demoiselle Dc Stael of w horn it 
was said that ' she onl} painted the bust of hersblf I will 
gi\e a full length picture, and if roj self lo\e does not mis 
take } ou will prefer 1115 portrait to hers Tims, lu} friend, 

1 will conceal nothing from jou — nothing \ou will learn 
ill m> wildness and all mj faults What, in fact should I 
gam b} decenmg }0U® I haaethe iiii fortune or happiness 
to he too well known to jou to think that 1 can escape }-ou 
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therefore, as I cannot deceive yon in every respect, I will not 
attempt to do so in any. One small prayer, and I begin. 
Laugh as little as you can at my style, which is somewhat 
whimsical, and my orthography, which is rather antique. I 
write French pretty much after the manner of the Marechal 
de Saxe, whom they wished to make a member ,of the 
Academy.^ Do not be astonished if you find a discrepancy 
between what I write in my own journal and what has 
already been published about me, or rather, I should say, 
against me. What I write is the truth, all the rest is but 
calumny. This premised, and you thus informed, I enter on 
the subject-matter. 

I was born on the eSth of August, 1744, at Vaucouleurs. 
Much has been jokingly said at various times of my having 
first seen the light of day in the same village which pro- 
duced Jeanne d’Arc. This similarity signifies but little. 
The wags would have had a more prolific theme had they 
but known that my mother enumerated amongst her female 
ancestors the illustrious heroine of Orleans. I do not, how- 
ever, pretend thence to insinuate that I am descended lineally 
from Jeanne d’Arc. God preserve me from it ! I have too 
much confidence in the chaste surname which was bestowed 
upon her, and which forms part of my titles of nobility, 
although had I lived, as she did, in the time of Charles VII., 
I should probably have been more jealous, you will say, of 
the character of Agnes Sorel than of hers. So much for 
my mother’s side. As to my father’s family, it was by no 
means despicable, although some most contemptible things 
have been said of it. The Vaubernier family, to which my 
father belonged, came from very good citizens and even of 
petty nobility. I say petty nobility, because, since I have 
known that of the Court, I dare not boast of belonging to 
that. It is so lofty and so haughty whilst entrenched behind 

I It was the Marechal himself who modestly refused the chair in 
the well-known billet, the orthography of which would not be a title of 
exclusion in the eyes of certain Academicians of the present day, “II veule^ 
me fere de la cademie sela miret coure tine huge a uii chat." (It is proposed to 
make me an Academician, which would suit me about as well as a finger 
ring would become a cat.) — E d. 
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its musty parchments* I had, notMuthstanding, the grati 
fication, one fine day, of seeing one of these nobles with a 
long genealogy completely humiliated m the person of the 
Due de Richelieu It was at my own house on New Year s 
Day The personage in question paid me a \isit with all 
those ajrs which you may imagine Suddenly there entered 
one of my valets, who had been pre\iously instructed He 
w ent straight up to M the Due de Richelieu with a pamphlet 
m his hand, and ga\e him — guess what' the famous memorial 
of the Parliament of Pans against ducal nobility M de 
Richelieu turned pale Ne\er did 1 see such an excess of 
anger as he exhibited I really thought he would have fallen 
down dead I was delighted, for I was not altogether mno 
cent of this mystification But enough of duhes and nobility, 
let us now talk of ourselves 

My father having no fortune, had been compelled to 
accept a mean situation as clerk at the Barneres He 
married my mother, who was no rcher than himself, for 
love Of many children who sprung from this marnage 
the only surviv or is the one who now addresses you When 
I came into the world Madame Dubreml, wife of the guard 
of a diligence at Vaucouleurs who was attached to my 
parents, and was pained to see them struggling with the 
world, wishing to offer all the consolation in her power, 
proffered her services as my godmother A worthy monk 
was selected as my godfather he was my fathers brother, 
and known in the country by the name of Pere 1 Ange But 
fortune, who doubtless already favoured me, had destined for 
me another godfather The war of 1744 brought to our 
village M Billard du Monceau, a financier, and a man at 
once nch and benevolent He came to Vaucouleurs on the 
day of my birth Madame Dubreuil, only considering the 
interest of the family, resolved to turn over to him the re 
sponsible honour which had been destined for my poor uncle 
He accepted it I had, then for a godfather M Billard du 
Monceau, who did the thing in a handsome manner, as might 
be expected from a man of his wealth I should not forget to 
tell you that I was baptised in the name of Jdane Jeanne 
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As I grew up I became handsomer every day ; at least, 
they told me so ; and, considering all things, I do not refuse 
to believe that such was the case. It is to my face alone 
(and I know it) that I am indebted for my elevation ; and now 
that my beauty is daily becoming less and less, now that 
spots of red begin to deface the skin of my countenance 
which was -once so fair, it is not without regret that I re- 
member what I have been. Decrepitude inspires me with 
horror ; I think I would rather be dead than ugly. Let me 
quit such distressing thoughts. 

I was then pretty; I had a charming air; but I should 
more particularly have been seen when decked out in my 
Sunday clothes. The joy which this apparel gave me added 
to my beauty, for I gave even then some manifestations of 
coquetry — it must be inherent in our sex. I was anxious to 
please ; I wished to please even myself. I studied the looking- 
glass of my mother, and those of all our neighbours to which 
I could obtain access. How many moments have I passed in 
unsophisticated admiration of my increasing beauty ! At 
first I regarded myself, then my simple gown ; my gown, 
because it was a part of myself, a portion of my little person ; 
and then, on leaving my dear mirror, I looked at my receding 
figure as long as I could catch a glimpse of it. 

Fortunately for my vanity, I was not the only person who 
thought me handsome, and my beauty gained me all hearts. 
Our neighbours vied with each other to make the most of me, 
caress me, and testify their admiration. Everywhere I was 
welcomed and my company sought. How happy I was in 
those days ! Fifteen years subsequently my beauty did not 
obtain the same success. When I appeared at Court, the 
contest was which of the courtiers could find me most ugly. 
It appeared as though my favour had supplanted the pre- 
tensions of all others, and by the general outcry it would have 
seemed as though I had only come to rival all the ladies 
of the first rank. 

To return to my taste for dress, which was not always 
so fully satisfied as I desired. My father earned enough for 
our subsistence, and no more. My godmother was dead. As 
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to my godfather, he seemed to ha\e forgotten his prettj little 
god daughter They Mrote to him, but he returned no 
answer , they wrote to him again, and then came some well 
sounding phrases, full of promise, but nothing more Time 
glided on, and our situation was still the same, that is, ^ery 
dull and pinched as to means This was not all a greater 
misfortune w as in store for us My father, the sole support 
of the family, died I was only eight years of age, but w ept 
\ery bitterly In spite of my natural levntv, I ha\e aluays 
deeply mourned for those who lo^ed me and those whom I 
loved I think I still hear the piercing, terrible cry which 
m3 mother uttered at the moment when my poor father 
breathed his last sigh To the bitter regret of his loss was 
added the chagnn of the frightful situation in which we were 
left A mean stock of furniture, with a few trinkets of no 
\ alue, was all that remained to us of my father 

After the moments dedicated to grief, the persons who 
took an interest m us, or pretended to do so, advised us to 
go to Pans There we should find, they told us, infallible 
resources On the one side, my uncle Ange Gomart, v\ ho had 
been for some time m the monastery of Picpus, and on the 
other, M BiUard du Monceau, my godfather, were bound 
decidedly to assist us at this juncture Moreover, our ambi 
tion was necessanly bounded, and consequently easily satisfied 
My opinion was not asked, as you may readily believe, I was 
only told that I was going to Pans, but Pans was to me, as 
to all the other children of the provance, a perfect paradise 
I pictured to myself a city of pearls and gold , I w as 
delighted with the idea of going to Pans 

We started a conveyance took us by short stages — short 
stages in every sense of the word — but yet I was not at all 
weaned If my mother shed tears at times, I wnped them 
from her eyes, or wept to see her weep After a time my 
gaiety returned at my age, eight years, we have before us so 
unlimited an extent of honzon, the future promises so fairl3 , 
and besides, I was so much delighted to be travelling m a 
coach' At last, after being a fortnight on the road, we 
reached Pans, never can I forget the effect which the first 
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sight of this vast city made on me. The extent of the 
streets, the height and gloom of the houses struck me with 
fear, but the crowd of people perpetually moving soon drove 
away these ideas. “ Mamma! mamma !” I cried out with all 
m)'- voice, and clasping my hands together, “it is fair day 1 ” 
This notion originated in my never having seen so many 
shopkeepers and so many people at Vaucouleurs except at 
fair time. We went to live in the environs of the Place 
Royale, in a street of which I forget the name, but remember 
well that it was sad, dull and silent. Apartments were 
cheap, and we were not far from the monastery of Picpus, in 
which, as I have already said, resided the Pere Ange Gomart 
de V aubernier. My mother informed him of our arrival, and 
he came to see us on the following day. I remember that my 
mother wept much whilst the monk preserved a calm air — 
his piety, he said, forbade any outward demonstrations of 
inward sorrow. I believe, for my own part, that he felt but 
little regret for his brother, and much embarrassment from 
• his sister-in-law and niece. However, he allowed nothing 
of this to appear ; he told me, after an embrace, that I had 
the face of a cherub, and advised my mother not to lose 
a moment in soliciting the protection of M. Billard du Mon- 
ceau. He offered most heroically to accompany us on the 
first visit, which would be decisive. 

My lovely face, my locks, which waved most enchantingly 
over my eyes, which were melting, sparkling and liquid as 
crystal, my mouth, small and red as a cherry, my delicately 
formed nose, my excessively fair skin, my elegant and sylph- 
like figure, in fact, the perfect beauty of my person, made my 
mother conceive the greatest hopes of success. “ She is so 
lovely,” said 'she, “that her godfather cannot abandon her.” 
My uncle, for his part, had equal expectations ; whilst I feared 
that I should not realise their wishes, and I told them so most 
ingenuously. They reassured me, instructed me, and when 
my mother had dressed me as becomingly as my scanty ward- 
robe would allow, we went most magnificently in a hackney 
coach, for which my uncle paid. We reached the house, and 
went upstairs. Good heavens I how much was I dazzled on 
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entering the rich apartment > I had never seen anything like 
It at Vaucouleurs, not even at Madame Dubreuil s, my god- 
mother. The beautiful ornaments • the handsome carpets' I 
dared not walk o\er them What glasses' what furniture' 
what porcelain' I looked at everything, I admired everything. 
I was all eyes, as the saying is. 

Here we were', then, m the private apartment of M Billard 
du Monceau The Pere Ange, who was the most eloquent of 
the party, opened the conversation After having said who 
we were, he began a tolerably long sermon on chanty, which 
he terminated by saying that M Billard du Monceau ought 
to be our Providence, and that m the quality of my spintual 
father, which he had taken upon himself at my baptism, he 
was obliged to fulfil the duties of my temporal father. My 
mother strengthened this harangue by her tears, and I was 
about to weep in my turn, when a handsome spaniel came 
up to me, and, suddenly arresting my sensibility, I began to 
play with him without any feeling of uneasiness or embarrass 
ment 

When the Pere Ange had finished speaking, M Billard 
du Monceau said some words of consolation to my mother, 
and put ten louis into her hand, saying, delicately, that they 
were to purchase sweetmeats for me He undertook, besides, 
to defray the expenses of my education, and promised my 
mother to procure for her the situation of housekeeper in 
some high family , he then wrote down our address and took 
leave of us, requesting Pere Ange to call again to see him. 

My mother left the house of M Billard du Monceau more 
satisfied respecting my fate and her own The following 
week P6re Ange came to inform us that our Providence had 
found a situation for my mother m the family of Madame de 
Renage, widow of a farmer-general But I could not accom- 
pany my mother to the house of this lady, because she did 
not like children. This was a fresh difficulty, and my uncle 
again called on M Billard, who gave a fresh testimony of 
sjmpathy. I was placed by his kindness in a boarding school 
‘ in the Rue des Lions Saint Paul. It was m this academy 
that my education was commenced, and consequently I have 
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not many pleasurable associations connected with it. There 
I learnt to sew, of which I knew but little previously, as well 
as to mark and embroider. They taught me how to read and 
write tolerably ; I was instructed in the catechism of Floury, 
the Bible, and more especially in arithmetic. Here is a 
list of accomplishments, my friend ! Well, my instruction, 
lodging and food only cost thirty livres per month. 

In this house I passed two or three years. My mother con- 
tinued at kladame do Renage’s, who, from some old woman’s 
obstinacy, would never consent to my setting foot in her 
house. Wretched as was the temper and disposition of this 
woman, yet my mother endured her patiently for some time, 
but at length her ill-humour made my mother’s life so 
miserable that she found herself compelled to give up the 
idea of remaining any longer in her house. She \vent to my 
godfather and entreated him to remove her from this hell 
upon earth. INI. Billard du IMonceau then placed her with 
^Mademoiselle Frederic, celebrated throughout Paris for her 
beauty, and at this time the mistress of my godfather. My 
mother would certainly have refused the situation if she had 
dared, and hesitated about it for some time, but not caring 
to displease the only protector we had (for whom had we 
else in the wide world ?), she accepted it for that reason, or 
rather from her fears. If my mother was not much flattered 
at entering the house of klademoiselle Frederic, that lady, on 
her side, did not receive her with much satisfaction. She 
imagined that my mother was a sort of Argus, employed to 
give an account of her behaviour to her lover ; however, she 
did not testify this discontent at first ; that would have been 
bad policy. 

What was I doing all this time ? kly godfather, who 
was attached to me, although he only saw me occasionally, 
had taken me from the school where he first placed me, and I 
was sent to the convent of Sainte-Aure. This convent was 
temporally and spiritually . directed by the Abbe Grisel, the. 
same whom Voltaire so happily ridiculed. I was a gainer by 
this change, for my education was somewhat more carefully 
attended to at the convent of Sainte-Aure than it had been 
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in the Rue des Lions Saint Paul 1 had here master<i 
for all accomplishments, and applied mjself particularly to 
drawing, for which I had considerable taste 

I was fifteen jears of age and \erj lo\elj, more so than 
anj of the j oung ladies of Sainte Aure, but I w as at the same 
tune so free from affectation, so gaj, so h\ely, so lo\ cable, 
that they excused the loaelmess of mj countenance m con 
sequence of the goodness of m> heart Besides, we were all 
united b} the irksomeness of a coment life Our common 
washes tended towards the moment when we should quit this 
holy pnson In the meanw hile our comfort w as in con% ersmg 
about what was going on outside the walls Mj associates 
were not >oung women of noble families thej knew nothing 
ofwhata\as doing at Court, but then they were acquainted 
with mjnads of anecdotes, w hich were not the less scandalous 
because the) were plebeian These anecdotes, which they 
brought from their homes, were told wath the utmost minute 
ness and unction, and how did we stretch our imaginations to 
comprehend them fully ’ How did I en\y the lot of those 
who had heard all these amusing histones out of the con 
\ent' Under what hnlhant colours did 1 paint to myself 
the life of the world' my poor little head was bewildered 
my imagination darted forth unbndled, and betook itself to 
some of the loftiest possible castles in the air ' \\ hat fetes 
did I ha\e there ' At a later penod I have found in reality 
these splendiQ edifices, which, in the dreams of my early 
youth, I so joyously inhabited Homage, pleasure, exalted 
lov ers I found then all that I had formerly cov eted — all, all 
was there but true happiness, which I had, perhaps, forgotten 
to wash for 

I formed at Sainte Aure a close intimacy with a boarder 
of my own age, tall, and a brunette, named Genevieve 
Mathon Her father was the most celebrated pastrycook 
m the Rue Saint Martin What a good creature was 
Genevieve* How much did she tell me of the good dinners 
at her father s house ' How did she in\ ite me to taste them 
by anticipation as soon as we should be freed from our present 
confinement* I did go afterwards, and evil followed my 
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visit. Why ? This is not the moment to answer the 
question. 

Another of my companions testified attachment to me 
also, but with much more calculation and dignity. Brigitte 
Rubert, that was the name of the boarder, a very agreeable 
girl in some respects, conducted herself haughtily towards 
me because my mother was in service. It was in vain that I 
insisted on her being a housekeeper. Mademoiselle Brigitte, 
the daughter of an attorney-at-law, demeaned herself always 
like a high-born dame, and I, like a fool, liked her better than 
all the world beside. The worthy Genevieve Mathon was 
rather jealous of the preference ; but if Genevieve was not my 
best beloved friend, I was always the best beloved friend of 
Genevieve. 

I should amuse you, perhaps, were I to detail all the 
freaks by which we shortened the time of our retreat. We 
were indeed “ Pickles ” in petticoats, and, what is worse, 
downright hypocrites. But we are all so — ^we are always so — 
we women. Thanks to the education you men-folk give us, 
we learn to cheat you whenever we choose, and the greatest 
fool of us all can make you believe that black is white. 

However, I will tell you, and that with the utmost truth, 
that I was still innocent. There was a something passing 
within me which told me that I was not formed to live alone 
but that was all I knew. With the vague ideas of my age, I 
had always the candour of a child. I only expected from 
marriage tender caresses and paternal kisses. I insist on this 
point, because vile pamphleteers, whose silence I would not 
pay for, have horribly calumniated me. Even my infancy — 
that pure age which should ever be respected — my very 
infancy has been placed in a disgusting light. They have 
made me a monster ; my best friends have read the horrid 
libels, and you, perchance, first of any. Am I wrong in 
suspecting this? Forgive me; but I have lived so long at 
Versailles, and amongst courtiers, that I must be allowed to 
be mistrustful. I doubted the friendship of no person on the 
day I left Sainte-Aure. Since ! No, my friend, I do not 
doubt yours. 
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CHAPTER II 

■Mademoiselle Fredenc again — Madame da Barn goes to the house of a 
milliner— She resigns her family name — Visit to the convent — ^Visit 
to Genevieve Mathon^ — "Njcolas Mathon first love — ^The Marquis 
d \ubuisson siccond love — The mousguetatre third love — Regrets 

If I were not happy at Samte Aure, my life at least was 
tranquil, and glided on without great troubles and wthout 
great pleasures Genevieve Mathon and Bngitte Rubert 
satisfied my heart I loved and was beloved, or at least 
I belie\ed so, which is the same thing. 1 had been 
to JIass some time, when one day my mother came to 
the convent and told me, with tears in her eyes, that she 
was going to lea\e Mademoiselle Frederic’s house The 
unkind treatment of this lady compelled her to* quit her 
My mother told me nothing further, and it was only at a 
subsequent period that I learned the cause of this rupture, 
which was maliciously detailed by the author of a book 
entitled " Anecdotes sur la Coratesse du Barn In this 
vNork, which is from beginning to end a tissue of calumnies, 
it IS stated that Mademoiselle Fredenc, in the presence of 
M Billard du Monceau, accused Madame Gomart of living 
with the Pere Ange, her brother m law. It is false — it is 
an atrocious he Mademoiselle Fredenc only complained 
that her pretended housekeeper was set over her as a spy 
upon her conduct This she roundly asserted, and insisted 
on the dismissal of my mother M Billard du Monceau 
easily saw through the accusation, but he was old, and in 
lo\e, and complied with the demand ?»Iy mother therefore 
left the ser\iceof Mademoiselle Fr^enc to enter into another 
family, and I, notwithstanding what my enemies may have 
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said to the contrary, remained at Sainte-Aure until my 
sixteenth year. 

At this epoch my godfather, who had not forsaken me, 
and of whose conduct towards me I must ever speak in 
commendatory terms, having taken me from the convent, 
enquired into my wishes and what situation I wished to 
be placed in. In accordance with my replies, I was appren- 
ticed to Madame Labille, milliner, in the Rue Saint-Honore, 
near the Oratoire and the Barriere dcs Sergents. I now 
commenced a new existence, and how different a one from 
that I had led at Sainte-Aure ! There all was wearisome 
and dull ; there the least motion, a word, a burst of laughter, 
were kept in check, and we sometimes severely punished. 
At liladaine Labille’s there was a constant watch to keep the 
house in order and regularit)'^ ; but how different from the 
unceasing surveillance of the convent ! Here we were almost 
mistresses of our own actions, provided that our allotted por- 
tions of work were properly done. We might talk of anything 
that came into our heads ; we were at liberty to laugh at any- 
thing that provoked our mirth, and we might sing as much as 
we pleased; and we did chatter, laugh and sing to an un- 
limited extent. Out of the shop on Sunday we were at perfect 
liberty, and at equal liberty in our chambers, which were 
situated at the top of the house ; each of us had her own, 
which was small but very neat. My godfather had mine 
decorated with a handsome carpet, and gave me a commode, 
a pier-glass, a small table, four chairs and an arm-chair of 
velvet, magnificently gilt. This was all luxury, and when 
my fellow-apprentices came to see my apartment, the richness 
of the furniture excited surprise and universal admiration. 
For four-and- twenty hours, at least, the sole theme of con- 
versation at Madame Labille’s was the chamber of Made- 
moiselle Langon — that was the name by which I was known 
in my new abode. You had given up your own then ? I 
hear you enquire. Yes. And why? I will tell you. The 
Pere Ange Gomart, who had his share of vanity, monk as 
he was, unwilling that it should be known that he had a 
niece a milliner, made me give up my paternal name, hoping 
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that thus our rehtionship would not be detected , he perhaps 
also hoped to put an end in this way to the family name at 
the moment when he saw his sister in law about to be married 
a second time In fact, a aery short time after my establish 
ment at "Madame Labille s, my mother was married to a 
M Roulon This man avas an unfeeling brute, and his ill 
treatment no doubt hastened the death of my mother, whom 
I had the misfortune to lose some time before my introduction 
to the Chateau But to resume the thread of my discourse 

I avas installed under the name of Mademoiselle Lanfon, 
at the house of a fashionable modtsft, and then I was almost 
emancipated, almost free Besides, on the Sunday, which 
avas entirely at our own disposal avhen ave were not left in 
charge of the shop, ave avent out aery frequently to carry 
articles of millinery which had been ordered My first walks 
m Pans avere not tal en without fear , however, on the second 
Sunday of my new existence, I formed the bold project of 
paying a visit to my former fnends of Samte Aure One, 
Brigitte Hubert, avas still at the convent the other, my good 
Geneaifeae Mathon, had left it a week before me to return to 
her paternal home 

I avent first to the convent avhere my visit caused a 1 ind 
of disturbance My worldly attire, my easy air, my mien of 
a milliner s girl, scandalised all the establishment from the 
highest to the loavest, from the gate keeper to the superior 
I aaas compelled to promise to conduct myself carefully, to 
renounce the deail and all his works, the pomps and vanities 
of this wicked world, &c , and avas constrained to gia e ear to 
a lengthened and tiresome sermonising I avas impatient to 
see Bngitte, and at length Bngitte arnaed, but more frigid, 
icy and distant than eaer I ran towards her, and throwing 
my arms about her neck, wept and called her my dearest 
fnend Bngitte barely gaae me a chilling kiss, then dis 
engaging herself from my embrace, asked me aaith great 
dignity aahat I had done with myself, and avhat I had been 
doing since I had left Samte Aure Thinking that I had 
nothing to conceal from Bngitte I told her all but she, 
when she heard it, exclaimed 
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“All, nKulonioi^cilc. you area \vnilav(Miian now. Well, 
i:o on your way; 1 pnnnisc you all luy wotlc wlu'u you start 
on your own account.” 'I'ht'sc words, the ro.vs- (you) which 
was used instead of our former /.v (thou) and ioi (th('(>), con- 
founded iue. The hi" leais coiused tlown my cheeKs from 
my hiMUiiful eyes : I was choked. 

“Ah. Ihieitic.” 1 replied at length, in ;i mild lone, “wh.at 
have I done to make you speak thus to me ? .\m 1 no longer 
your friend ? ” 

“ Mademoiselle.” was the reply, with the most hruu^hty 
tone of voice, “ 1 shall always take an int('rest in yon, hut on 
the point of marria"e with ;i ]>leader at (dialelet, 1 cannot 
continue a friendship with a little needlewom;in.'' . 

“And you are ri"ht ! ” I exclaimed angrily, “there can 
he nothin^ in common hetween an honest workwoman and 
the insolent daughter of an .attorney. flocnl mornintt, 
mademoiselle.” 1 left her with these v.-ords, and quitted the 
convetii never to enter it attain. 

On reachiu" the street I shed tears ay.ain. hnl they were 
tears of r.'i,"e. 'i'his ftrsi visit had deprived me of .all desiic 
to attempt the second. 1 did not feel the hsasi inelination to 
"O :md nncl Ojcnevieve ?dathon. “ W'ho know;;,” said I to 
m.yself. “if pastrycooks are ttoi as ]n'iiud as attorneys? 
I’erhs.ps Cienfcvi'lve v.'ill i<‘eeive me with .all possible jrr.an- 
deur. .and tvstify the tstmo.-t disdain. 


I lov.-e'.-er. tlte dieeiic <if fona-ttin" my rdfroju and the 
re:r.c:nhrancc of 0(.neviev(‘'s "O'-d in ait emiioldened me; I 
went on. n; t v.-ithont h- tr. it true, until I reached lier 
dwellir.". I e;'.te;e‘l and ; av.* (jcnevi-lve t>r:cnpied, in her 
fath.er's kitcliem Site '.'I’.v nm, r-.n<! jnmpinq v.a’th joy, ran to 
me and cov< rud uv v.iih l.d'-e.s: sucli was my reception, 
about which I hml had '"f many fe.ar^'. She introduced me 
to her familv, v.de? ir-ve me .an invit.ation to o’inner, v.dn'ch i 
accepted, (■)pp' .ite to me -.vas S'-ated a tail, hamir ome young 
man, v.dtli darl: eye - an'l Imo'.vn hair Hire Genevidve's. It v,-as 
her brother. Perhape it v.aa'- became I loved hie ' ietor that I 
so scon fell a li!:in'/ for him. I loolred at mrn from the 
cor.ner of my eve m ^'-eretly a'- po 'ibh: and found hie glar.ry; 
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\\as fixed on me He anticipated my slightest \Mshes, and 
offered me beforehand what T was about to ask for I wished 
to drink, and instantly he poured out wine for me I desired 
some particular morsel, and the same moment I found it on 
my plate His attentions embarrassed me, for I feared lest 
his family should consider them as peculiar , but they took 
no notice, or rather xiewed it only as a natural and proper 
gallantry At the end of the repast, GeneMeve, who had 
only thought up to that time of the pleasure of seeing me 
again, asked me somewhat abruptly what I was doing The 
enquiry troubled me, and I replied to it trembling with em 
barrassment, so much did I dread a repetition of the scene 
with Brigitte but my answer produced no such effect 
These worthy people thought it quite well enough that I was 
a milliner, since I was nothing else The family kept me as 
long as they could They took me for a walk on the boule 
vards, and after the walk we went to the theatre It was the 
first time such a pleasure had been presented to me, it so 
completely laid hold of my mind and imagination that I 
almost forgot the presence of the brother of Gene\ieie 
He, who was more accustomed than I to the amusements of 
a theatre, saw only me, looked only at me Seated by my 
side, he w as only thinl mg how he should express his lo\ e for 
me He spole to me with passion, in a language till then 
unknown to me, but which seemed to me delightful and 
equally charming to my ear and my heart One instant 
(when no one was observing us) he attempted to squeeze my 
hand and I, without reflection, without intention, 1 assure 
you, lightly returned the pressure of the hand which retained 
mine He trembled, and then his countenance beamed , his 
large, black eyes sparkled like fire, and a beautiful smile 
played upon his lips 

This day of enchantment, this delicious evening had its 
termination My fnend and her brother wished to escort me 
hack to Madame Labilles Genevieve, on quitting me, 
embraced me , Nicolas Mathon, still timid, contented himself 
with kissing my hand This kiss penetrated to my heart 

I ascended the staircase with slow steps On reaching 
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ni}' clianihcr I became excessively pensive. I was in love ! 
I think, my friend, 1 see you knit your brow, assume a 
disdainful look, and say to me, “ W'ijat ! you, madam, love 
Nicolas Tilathon, a pastrycook's apprentice ! Fie, lie on you, 
Countess!" ICxcnse mo, sire, %'ou know not what you arc 
talking of. When 1 became the Cnmtesse du Darri 1 knew 
how to select a lover of exalted rank : but now I was only a 
modest milliner’s ,mrl — I was only Jenny Lan<,-on. Well, now, 
at the present time, such as fortune has made me, when 1 
call to remembrance all those who have adored me, shall 
1 say tlial it is not poor Nicolas, perhaps, who pleased me 
least. I too have known what fust love is! 

Tile imaye of Genevieve’s brother pursued me sleepin^^ or 
w.aking;. Half the night was .spent in a long sleeplessness. 
At length I fell asleep, and the adored image appeared to 
me in my dream. It seems to me that, in writing these lines, 
my recollections render me once again innocent and happy. 
Let me relate my tale somewhat more at length. 

The next day, v.-hen 1 had to go into the shop, I had lost 
my liveliness; my usual buoyancy of spirits had forsaken me; 
I was dull and pensive. This change astonished my com- 
panions, who enquired the cause of my evident depression. 
I blushed, stammered, hesitated, and at last explained myself 
so ill that the young ladies of the shop, who had great ex- 
perience in such matters, were unanimously of opinion that I 
was in love. I denied it as well as I could, and keeping my 
secret to myself, determined not to allow it to escape. At 
that moment I raised my eyes, and through the window of 
the shop sav,' Nicolas Mathon, who was walking in a 
most melancholy mood in the Rue Saint-Honore. 

It was then that my poor little heart began to beat and 
palpitate in a most alarming degree; something extraordinary 
passed within me; my whole frame shook with emotion, and 
I remained stupefied, as some poet says, with my eyes fixed 
immovably on the young man who was walking up and down 
the street, and endeavoured to smile upon him. He saw 
me; the blood mounted to his cheek, and he showed me a 
paper he held in his hand — it was a letter, I felt sure ; a letter 
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to me * — the first love letter ! How impatient was I to 
possess it ' My a irtue did not struggle for an instant with my 
young desire I had indeed been advised, at Sainte Aure, 
to renounce the devil, but Nicolas was an angel, and a 
correspondence with him I pictured to myself as the most 
delicious thing in existence He continued in the street, 
appearing himself a'^tonished at his own audacity I made 
him a sign to approach, which he understood A lady 
entered the shop, and 1, profiting by the bustle Avhich vas 
thereby occasioned, glided into the passage, and thence 
gained the door in an instant Nicolas started when he 
saw me so near to him “Is it a letter from Genevieie^” 
I asked him, with much confidence “ Yes, mademoiselle,’ 
he replied, in a faltering voice, and gave me the letter, 
blushing deeply as he did so I looked at him, left him, 
concealed in my corset this precious treasure, and regained 
the shop before my absence had been perceived 

But It ivas not all to have the letter, it must be read, 
too — and how ’ 1 could not go up into my room, that was 
out of rule , and to retire again would have caused a sus 
picion At length, after dinner, a favourable moment 
presented itself I read it He told me that he loved me 
I knew that before no matter, I was happy The poor 
young man' 1 must ansuer him At the same moment I 
tool up a pen I could not write, and put it off till the next 
morning The next morning came, and at dajbreak I was 
at work I began, and began again, ten letters, each more 
foolish than the other At length I framed this, which 
contented me for want of a better, and which I remember 
verbatim, for it was short 

“ Sir, — You love me, you say, and wish me to love >ou 
I love Genevieve so much, that it will be no difficulty for 
me to love her brother You promise to live onl> for me 
I will confess to you that this promise gives me great 
pleasure But how wretched should I be were I to believe 
you, and jou did not keep to your word' I am, perhaps, 
saying too much \dieu, sir, I am ashamed, but I am frank 
and sincere, and you will not abuse the confidence of your 
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sister’s friend.” I signed this letter, concealed it in my 
bosom, and descended quickly to the shop. 

I was certain that M. Nicolas would not delay coming 
again to the house, nor was I mistaken ; for about ten o’clock 
he was at his post. The moment he ascertained that I had 
seen him, he crossed the street, came to our side of the way, 
and, as on the previous evening, placed himself at the door. 
This time, without leaving the shop, I contrived to throw 
the letter to him, which he picked up, and then departed 
triumphantly. From that time, every morning and every 
evening he passed the shop. Matters went on thus until 
the following Sunday. With what impatience I awaited 
this happy hour ! something whispered to me that on that 
day I should see Nicolas before Genevieve. 

At length this Sunday, so ardently longed for, arrived. 
I dressed myself as becomingly as possible, and consulted 
my glass a long time, to convince myself that I should 
please, I was pretty, very pretty. The hour of our eman- 
cipation arrived. Madame Labille had gone early in the 
morning with her family to Versailles to see some fete. I 
let all my companions go out before me, and each was 
awaited in the street, one by a brother, another by an uncle, 
the third by a cousin. I went out the last, and scarcely set 
foot in the street when I looked about me on all sides. 
Nobody. I was walking by chance, and pensively, towards 
the Rue de la Ferronerie, when suddenly I heard behind me 
someone walking, who sighed. I stopped, turned round ; it 
was Nicolas! He accosted me, and I passed with him all 
this happy and innocent day, and afterwards found oppor- 
tunities of giving him many meetings. Our, interviews were 
■ brief but delightful. I thought really that I was the happiest 
of women, and Nicolas obtained all from me. He owed this 
only to a true feeling, and I am certain he was’ not the less 
willing to marry me. 

My companions and I became more familiar in proportion 
as we knew each other better ; we ' then communicated 
mutually our loves and the names of our respective lovers. 
I blush even now when I think of the bursts of laughter 
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which accompanied the name of Nicolas Mathon, a pastry 
cook s apprentice in the Rue Saint Martin, at the sign of the 
Bonne Fot The contempt of these ladies was visibly ex 
pressed , they all had illustrious adorers They were notanes 
clerks, barristers clerks, students or soldiers They ex 
claimed loudly against the lowness of my taste In vam did 
1 defend my dear Nicolas, boast of h\s elegant figure, pleasing 
manners , nothing could stop their ridicule They repre 
sented to me that, at the carnival, they would ha\e an 
opportunity of going to a ball, but that my lo\er must not 
pretend to the honour of walking beside their gentlemen, and 
that I should see myself compelled to stay at home 

This, I confess, humbled me — me who had entered 
Genevieve « abode with such modest ideas I In my folly 
I disliked Ni( ohs, because he bad not a gentlemanly air I 
really think I would have bartered half my existence for him 
to ha\e been a lawyers clerk Whilst these ideas were 
disturbing my brain, a monsqnetatre entered the shop with 
much importance I never saw any person more grand, more 
inflated, than the Comte d Aubuisson, for that was the name 
of this hero, who, himself alone, made more noise than a 
whole regiment His insolence, which I took for grandeur, 
had a prodigious effect upon roe He came to order the 
prompt completion of a hat for the Duchesse de Villeroi The 
Comte d Aubuisson was little, but uell made, unth a hand 
some face not very bnght in intellect, but perfectly satisfied 
Mith himself and all he did, considering himself as the most 
noble, most amiable and finest man of his day 

There was not one of the girls at Madame Labille s who 
did not desire to attract the monsqnetatre I had the honour to 
obtain the preference , he told me so, and that with so loftj 
an aiT that I dared not teSl him that my heart was another s 
My companions, irritated at my conquest increased it in my 
ejes by their clumsy ridicule, they expressed their fears lest 
there should be a duel between the inoiisqnetatrc and the 
30urneyman pastrycook I only laughed at their jealousy, 
which I resohed to increase Besides, how could I resist a 
jnoi sqireiatre, who perhaps sacrificed a duchess to me, perhaps 
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ten, and as many countesses and marchionesses ? Poor 
Nicolas was then forsaken. I forgot that with him an 
honourable marriage would crown our loves. Had I listened 
to my heart it would have guided me wisely, but I abandoned 
m3'Self to my vanity, and my vanity destroyed me. 

As much as my first lover had endeavoured to preserve 
my reputation, so much did the second aim at compromising 
it. He had neither peace nor rest until he had completely 
blazoned the affair to the whole world. I lent myself to all 
his whims ; I went to see him at the quarters of the mousqiic- 
faii'cs, and then he introduced me to his comrades, who 
congratulated him on the conquest of so pretty a girl. I 
know not what I did ; my head was no longer my own. In 
vain did Madame Labille, who loved me sincerely, give me 
good advice ; I -listened to nothing, I would hear nothing ; 
and no more attended to my good and prudent mother, whom 
my calumniators have accused in this particular. They are 
liars. 

The Comte d’Aubuisson did not love me, and I found it 
out when it was too late to profit by it. I resolved, however, 
to show him that I had no more attachment to him than he 
had to me. I left him as I had found him, through vanity. 
There came to join the viousqiictaircs a young Biscayan. This 
young man, tall, and well made besides, with beautiful eyes, 
pale complexion, was so timid and so simple that his com- 
panions treated him with sovereign contempt. W ell ! it was 
on him that I cast my eyes to satisfy my vengeance. “ There 
is no worse water,” says the proverb, “than stagnant water.” 
The proverb is correct. This vionsqiicfaiyc, so cold in appear- 
ance, was ardent, bold. He saw that I wanted an avenger, 
and offered himself. I had reason to be content. Our connec- 
tion was not lasting. My new lover having learnt the death 
of his father, was obliged to leave me. He was the third. 

I know, my friend, that you are curious to know the 
history of my presentation at Versailles, wherefore I hasten 
on to that epoch. However, I cannot entirely pass over in 
silence the time which elapsed between the period of my 
youth and that of my entry at the Chateau. You must learn 
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by what degradation I reached such a pitch of greatness , you 
may rely on it that ! will ghde over this part of my life as 
briefly as possible 

But before 1 continue my reatal, allow me, my fnend, to 
pause one moment to cast a glance over the past, and not 
relinquish without a last regret that humble lover who never 
dreamed of having a King for his successor Alas ' with him 
the title of wife awaited me, the delights of a domestic life, in 
an obscure station certainly, but with an honoured appella 
tion, with unalloyed happiness, and free from remorse My 
infidelity led me on from fault to fault to the lowest steps of 
the throne I have seen at my feet a monarch and a crowd of 
courtiers What glory* you will say I was satisfied, but 
although I have sometimes been vain of it, I know not why, 
it seems to me that could I again become the little needle 
woman of former days, and be enabled again to commence 
my career, I should not have the same ambition nor the same 
vanity Do not be surprised at this species of contradiction 
in my mode of seeing and feeling they are only the result of 
disgust and satiety I ha\ e formerly felt precisely the same 
when on the eve of doing wrong , but I was young and foolish , 
I had no ear for good advice and good dictates I quit m> 
useless moralising and return to my levity of heart and head 
and my faults, to continue the confidence I am reposing in 
you 
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CHAPTER III 

jNIadame du Barri enters the service of Madame de Lagarde — Society 
of the house — The two sons of this lady — Their portraits — Double 
intrigue — hlarmontel — Grimm — Diderot — D’Alembert — A word con- 
cerning Voltaire — Termination of the double intrigue — Noel — Noc- 
turnal scene — Jealousy — Catastrophe — Madame du Barri leaves the 
house of Madame dc Lagarde. 

I HAD attained my eighteenth year. Pere Ange Gomart 
was not satisfied' with me; he wished me to lead a steadier 
life, and did not spare his remonstrances and advice. He 
had for some time quitted his convent to enter the order 
of secular priests; his bad health had compelled him to 
this. 'My enemies, calumniating as usual, have asserted 
that this bad health was the result of debauchery; but, I 
repeat it, this is not true. Pere Ange was an honest 
ecclesiastic, and fully imbued with the duties of his state. 
On leaving the monastery he had entered a noble house as 
almoner. Madame de Lagarde, widow of a farmer-general, 
possessed, at the Cour-Neuve, a superb country-house. My 
uncle was this lady’s almoner, and in his capacity had much 
influence over her. Pere Ange imagined, to withdraw me 
from a dissipated life, it would be best to place me with 
Madame de Lagarde in capacity of companion. He managed 
matters so well, presented me in such a felicitous moment 
to this lady, who was always whimsical and pettish, that 
I pleased her, I know not how, and she agreed to receive 
me into her house. I must tell you that I did not go to 
her before I had been well schooled and sermonised by 
both uncle and mother. 

I was now received in an honourable house, where the 
wealth of the mistress attracted a numerous and brilliant 
society. At first I was much embarrassed, feeling that I 
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was not in my place That was natural enough , the change 
was too sudden for a young woman of my age, to pass from 
the counter of a shop, in a few hours, to a drawing room 
m which the first company assembled I was sufficiently 
prudent to preserve a profound silence, and to study how' 
I could lose the commonplace habits I had contracted Those 
who love me least ha\e done me the justice to agree that 
I did not appear excessuely embarrassed at my presentation 
at Versailles, and that if I were not nobly born, it could not 
be detected from my manners They w ere much astonished 
at it, and did me too much honour on the occasion. A 
joung woman, lo\ely and well made, needs only to gue 
herself a little trouble, and she will, m my opinion, easily 
acquire the tone and manners of the society in which she 
IS placed Besides, the men, who make our reputation, 
are all disposed to show indulgence to a pretty woman. 
Her graces appear to them fine manners, and her beauty 
ease 

When considered only with regard to my education, my 
abode wnth Madame de Lagarde was of the greatest ad\aa- 
tage to me. This lady receired both males and females, 
the most distinguished m the city and Court The highest 
nobility, who wanted to dip into her purse, often came to 
visit her I studied them, listened to them, and with so 
much effect that in a short time I could talk and comport 
myself without appearing ridiculous I had one of those 
faces and figures that are e\er>where admired. The two 
sexes who met at my mistress’s house examined me closely, 
mine with the desire of finding fault, and yours, my fnend, 
with the desire, not less hxely, of making me commit nijself, 
and so carry me from the house wnth some tclat. 

I saw through all — I a\as no novice, as you know, but 
what aided me m appearing so was a reserve, a hjpoensy 
which became me well By my frigid and calm air, my 
ejes constantly fixed on the ground, I might have been 
taken for a saint, or for a virgin certainly. My virtue was 
shortlj to be put to the test. 

Madame de Lagarde had two sons, the elder had sue- 
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ceeded his father in his post of fanner -general. He was 
a real Turcaret, young, insolent as a page, foolishly fond 
of pleasure, generous without nobleness, prodigal without 
honour. All the world accused him of being a miser, and 
that because he never knew how to spend nor bestow at 
proper times. He had for nobility — which, however, he 
sometimes displayed properly — a profound hatred, which, in 
his own house, manifested itself at every moment, in every 
word. As for the rest, he was really good, and there would 
have been excellent qualities in him, had not his mother 
spoiled him in his infancy, and the flatterers of his fortune 
subsequently. 

His brother, a maitrc dcs rcqucics, called M. Dudelay, was 
the wit of the family ; always powdered, curled and trimly 
dressed ; precise in his movements, his conversation and his 
attitudes. Eaten up by excessive ambition, aspiring to the 
highest offices in the State, he already used a singular art of 
courtiership and impudence : it might be said that he was 
born a diplomatist. I never heard him say a word or utter a 
syllable unpremeditatedly. He was very fond of hearing him- 
self speak, very much averse from being contradicted, very 
cautious of committing the slightest imprudence, and with a 
disposition naturally rough and angular, he surprised us by 
the amenity of his manners, the soft tone of his voice and the 
polish of his behaviour. All in him was the result of study 
and calculation. He never was sincere in his life, except 
perhaps once, in the love he felt for a pretty girl whom you 
know. 

The two brothers saw me admitted into the familiarity of 
their house without uneasiness, kly face did not alarm them ; 
on the contrary, I soon found that I pleased them much. At 
first, however, they contented themselves with showing me 
only slight attentions, lest they should awaken the suspicions 
of their mother. But in her absence they recompensed them- 
selves for the forced respect they assumed in her presence. 
As soon as one of them met me alone, in the garden or else- 
where, he began to paint his feelings in the most glowing 
colours. I listened to their advances with an innocent air. 
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and as m ell as I remember, recen ed their double declaration 
on the same da>, and i\ith but a few hours intenal I felt 
no preference for either, and thus it nas easj for me to behai e 
so that neither of them -nas driven to despair Besides, I Mas 
delighted to see them sigh for me , their love, in a manner, 
revenged me for the capnces of their mother, who, old and 
ugl), appeared jealous of my jouth and beautj 

I was thus beloved by two brothers* and, that I might 
not embroil them, I so contnved that neither doubted but that 
I loved him wath a reciprocity of affection This rendered 
me a greater coquette than ever, as you vnll not be surpn^^ed 
to know, when you remember that the ladies of the farmers 
general and of the Court, who came to the house, were excel 
lent models for me I formed my self from them, and steered 
my barque so well that, until the catastrophe, none of the 
parties interested had a suspiaon of what I wished to k.eep 
them m ignorance of 

This catastrophe was close at hand But permit me, my 
fnend, to make a slight digression here, to describe to you 
some of the celebrated characters who frequented the hou«e 
of Madame de Lagarde 

The first, whose name is at the tip of my pen, because 
I saw him yesterday, ts M Marmontel This man never 
pleased me always pedantic, always ensconced in his literary 
dignity, always havang an air of meditation, that he might be 
esteemed a profound thinker Figure to yourself a statue, 
one of ice, whom it froze you to approach yet he became 
animated and showed fire -when he recited any porbons of bis 
ov n compositions There ■was in the house an unfortunate, 
whose approbation he pretended to desire most ardently 
Alas’ it was I He had no pity, no mercy on me , he pursued 
me into the corners of the drawing room, to treat me to his 
verses, which I cared nothing about, and to his prose, 
which made me sick What a man was M Marmontel' I 
hav e since heard the first circles of France laugh heartily at 
the /c» of his “Moral Tales, m which he pretended 

to have depicted, with a masters hand, the manners of the 
highe-'t clashes The Due dAigmllon once said on this 
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subject that the aim of youx* literary characters, usually born 
in a middle sphere of life, xvas to speak of customs and 
manners of which they knew nothing. They ought, he 
added, to have sucked them in with their mother’s milk to 
have known the entire delicac}’’ of them. It is the first thing 
which men of the first rank acquire, and the last that the 
most extreme degradation can make them lose. Their excel- 
lent ion is in them too natural to be doubted. They enter a 
room, offer a chair, take snuff with a peculiar air. The Due 
d’Aiguillon told us, too, that Voltaire, then the universal 
deity, could never entirel}^ divest himself of his original 
plebeianism, and made twenty quotations to prove to us that 
a man who had lived with kings and the first nobility had a 
very bad ion in his works. I think the Due d’Aiguillon was 
not in error ; I may be wrong in my opinion of M. Mar- 
ixiqntel, but I do not the less persist in it, although you may 
call me ungrateful ; for there was no sort of attention he did 
not pay me, and I am even noxv giddy with the incense which 
he burnt on my altar. 

Did you know M. Grimm ? He also came to the 
evening parties of Madanxe de Lagarde ; he was a cunning 
fox — witty, though a German, very ugly, very thin. There 
was in his large eyes, which wei'e half out of his head, a 
sinister light, and something that prejudiced you against 
him, but his title to the appellation of philosopher made him 
to be received everywhere. M. Grimm played off the man of 
high feeling, and, after his adventure with Mademoiselle Fel, 
his sensibility had become a byword. As for me, I am sure 
he never loved anything in all his life, neither his friends nor 
his mistress : he loved himself too well for that. He was a 
despotic dandy. His face, Avhich xvas tanned and Avrinkled, 
he covered with white paint, and that so evidently that he was 
nicknamed Tyran-lc-BIanc ; never was a name better deserved 
or applied. 

Diderot Avas another of the flatterers of my protectress. 
I say flatterers, and I do not use the Avord unadAusedly. 
Good heaA'ens ! Avhat skill AA’^as there in his bluntness, Avhat 
calculation in his enthusiasm ! Hoav did he lay out for effect ! 
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and how much art uas there m his simphaty’ At the 
bottom an e\cellent man, provided his self lo^ e was not 
irntated, but unfortunately his seIf-Io\e Mas Mounded on the 
slightest occasion, 

D Alembert, Mho Mas apparently on the closest terms 
Mith him, Mas, m fact, scarcely so in reality. They could not 
bear each other , they mutually tormented each other about 
their reputation, Mhich Mas nearly on a par, Mith them the 
\ anity of the author put to flight all philosophical modesty. 
M d Alembert Mas lil^e a cat, he had agreeable little Mays, 
engaging little manners. He e\ercised his malice Mhilst he 
sported, he caressed Mhilst he scratched, and put out a paw 
of \el\et to the grandees Mhom he hated On the other 
hand, he talked mcU, although he preached somewhat He 
Mas feared almost as much as Voltaire, whose lieutenant- 
general ho M as Woe to the man who oHended him ’ he m as 
sure to ha\e on his flanks the whole pack of scribblers in 
full cry the man was lost. 

Do not be astonished, my friend, if I paint these men to 
you in colours different from those in which you have been 
accustomed to \iew them. That I may speak the truth, I 
must gi\e my real opinion and not that of another , besides, 
you know, I am blunt and ignorant. 

There w as a man, who was not then in Pans, whose name 
was in the mouth of eaeryone, they talked of him at Samte- 
Aure, at Madame Labilles, at Madame de Lagarde's — e\ery 
where This man, e\erjbody s theme, was — Voltaire. What 
reputation did he enjoy e\en whilst h\ing? W’hat glory did 
he attain ’ This mighty genius had all eyes in France and 
Europe h\ed upon him For my part, I am so great an 
enthusiast that I would ne\cr perceue his faults I shall 
again mention him to you, and will transcribe in this journal 
the letters he wrote to me, and which I ha\e carefully pre- 
'^t.r^ed I can assure you that if I would ha\e gi\en them to 
Beaumatchais, he would ha\e receiaed them a\ith much 
pleasure I did not care to do so, and thus Beaumarchais 
only printed what all the world Knows By means of these 
letters I might ha\c set M. de Voltaire and the Choiseuls by 
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the ears ; I have not clone so, nor ever contemplaled such 
a thing. You must confess, friend, that I am not 
mischievous. 

Besides the literati above mentioned, there were also al 
IMadame de Lagarde’s lords of the Court, the Marechal de 
Richelieu, the Prince de Soubise, the Due de la Tremouille, 
the Due de Brissac. I shall not describe them now, nor the ^ 
Comte de Laiiraguais, and the Marquis de Chimene, his riwal 
in' literature ; they will appear again at a later period in this 
journal, as well as many other personages. Do you know a 
very remarkable circumstance ? It is this : the Due de 
Richelieu displeased me the first day I saw him, and I never 
could get over the repugnance with which he then inspired 
me. Circumstances have brought us in close contact, and 
even placed him, I ma)’' say, at the head of my council. I 
then appeared to like him, but it was only in appearance. 
This is the only act of dissimulation with which I can be 
reproached during the whole of my political career, in 
which I conducted myself, I may venture to say, with a 
frankness that is uncommon. At Madame de Lagarde’s i\I. 
de Richelieu flirted with me, but as if only to preserve his 
ancient reputation in that vray. Afterwards, at Versailles, he 
made a talk of these gallantries to remind me of what he 
termed our former friendship. 

I have digressed somewhat at length, and will return now 
to my double intrigue with the brothers Lagarde. 

The elder, one fine morning, placed on my toilette a japan 
box containing a beautiful suite of pearls. The 3founger 
endeavoured to gain me over to his interest b}'- presenting 
me, in his mother’s presence, with a very handsome watch. 
Some days afterwards I received, at nearly the same moment, 
from my two adorers, a letter which invisible hands threw 
into my apartment. They contained endless protestations of 
love and unwearying offers of service — in fact, the El Dorado 
of “ Candide,” which I belieA'ed had not yet been discovered. 

All this was very tempting, but would have required that of 
which I did not feel myself capable. They begged an answer, 
and each indicated the spot on -which I was to place it ; the 
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elderj under a bronze vase in a corner of the garden , the 
other, xn a wooden chest in the ante chamber 

I was too polite to refuse an answer, but I had no wish to 
vary the form of my style I wrote a letter, therefore, and 
copied It The elder had the ongmal, not from right of con 
quest but by right of birth The other had the copy, but he 
had no cause of complaint, for the two epistles were precisely 
similar Not a word more nor a word less in one than the 
other In these letters I affected a most entire disinterested 
ness , I complained that they should doubt my virtue, and 
begged him ^\ho wished me well not to mike me unhappy by 
abusing the inclination which I felt to love him I expressed 
my feir of i discovery, and insisted that the most excessive 
prudence should be observed But why should I demand 
prudence from others when I could not exercise it myself^ 
Here, my friend, I have a painful confession to make to you, 
I have hesitated long about it, but as I have promised to con 
ceal nothing from you, I will not repress this or anything else 
At the same time, and m the same house, I had surrendered 
my heart to the handsomest scamp of a fellow, sixteen 
years of age, that I had ever seen Who he was, what 
he did, I shall, for reasons sundry and excellent, conceal 
You may press if you please but it must suffice that I 
call my Adonis Noel Noel had the impudence to tell me 
that he loved me, and I had the weakness not to fling him 
out of the window for my situation in the mansion was 
that of a noble lady, and everyone except Noel had the 
greatest respect for 'Mademoiselle de Vaubernier 

When a woman allows a first impertinence she is lost, 
and Noel 1 new this 1 was so wanting in respect to 
myself that, not to lose myself, I was compelled to submit 
to a compromise Yielding to his incessant importunities, 
I received him at night into my chamber, with the inten 
tion of quarrelling with him, I can assure you I slept in 
a small room over the courtyard, which was approached 
by the large staircase on the right hand, and on the left 
b} a narrow flight of steps which descended into the court 
>ard and led on to the servants apartments One night. 
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M'hen I was quarrelling with Noel, someone suddenly knocked 
at my door. I was alarmed, lost my presence of mind, and 
answered as chance dictated. A voice, which seemed like 
that of a woman, told me to open the door immediately, 
as it was IMadame de Lagax'de. Still more alarmed, and 
thinking that Noel had gone (he could have done so by 
the little door), I opened the door. Someone entered ; it 
was the amorous mattrC; dcs regnetes. He took my hand, 
that is Noel’s, and imprinted on it a kiss. He prayed me 
to listen to him and not to make a noise. I uttered a 
cry ; he in his turn became frightened, let go the hand, 
and tried to go out, which as he did he struck his nose 
against the door, which I closed as quickly as possible. 
The next morning, at Madame dc Lagarde’s, when he was 
endeavouring to explain how he came by the mark which 
decorated his nose, I could not prevent myself from laughing 
at him, when his languishing eyes seemed to say to me, 
“Cruel girl, enjoy your harshness! contemplate your victim!” 

On the same day I received billets even more tender. 
j\Iy pardon was entreated for the great boldness, and an 
interview was solicited. On the other hand, the financier 
prayed me not to be rebellious to his vows. I was inexorable. 
I loved no one but Noel. 

However, it was impossible to avoid the MM. de Lagarde 
entirely ; either in the garden or the drawing-room I met 
them continually. They stopped me to pour forth their 
declararions, and perhaps at last began to suspect that 
each was chasing the same game. What did I not do 
to preserve the peace. Sometimes I gave both hopes, 
sometimes I made them utterly despair. Noel, to whom 
I sacrificed everything, made me wretched by his incessant 
jealousy. He was perpetually upbraiding me with my 
coquetry. One day he so far forgot himself as to raise 
his hand against me. I bore it all ; I suffered the humi- 
liation without complaint. 

But my annoyances did not cease here. Noel imagined 
that I secretly preferred M. Dudelay to his brother, and 
determined to avenge himself and M. de Lagarde at once. 
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I InJ told lum all, and showed him the letters they had 
written to me, as well as my replies and sometimes ■\^e 
concocted them together at our nightly meetings. He knew, 
therefore, tint, yielding to so much persc% erance, I had 
accepted the rendezvous of M. Dudelay, in which I had 
\o\\ed to be prudent. What does NoeP He gets a friend 
to write a letter to M de Lig.arde, and in this letter told him 
the hour and place when and where he could surprise me with 
his brother. 1, ignorant of the treason, went to the assigna- 
tion, which was m the eaening, at the Salle des Marromers. 
M. Dudel\\ w.is not slow m joining me, and was kissing 
my hand when M de Lagardc, coming from behind a tree, 
adaanced towards us At the sight of him I was speech- 
Ies«5. He repraached me wath my duphcil>, threw a packet 
of letteia to his brother, and quitted us. M. Dudelay took 
the letters and cast his c)cs over them Imagine his a eaation 
when he siw that thc«e letters were precisely the same as 
his own. He called me all sorts of names and left me, I 
had gone up into ni\ own room when they called me down 
to Madame de Lagarde, to whom her younger son had told 
all She apoke to me as I deserved, and desired me to quit 
her house on the instant In \,am did 1 beseech and entreat 
her to allow me to staa that night , she was mevorable. She 
reitcratcvl the order of m\ departure, promi^^ing to send my 
clothes the next morning. I must sav, by the way, that she 
performed her promi'^e most scrupulously , she sent not only 
all that was mine, but aUo the japan box, with the pearl 
ornaments and other presents, which, I confess to my honour, 

I had not earned * 

Vfter tins catastrophe I went to ni} mother. My return 
displeased her, I wept, justihcd masetf as well as I was able, 
and ptonwsed to be ■wiser. AhhongVt I did "not tbmV. KotA 
had been the cause, I had almost forgotten him, at least I 
could have forgiven him for having forgotten me, but he 
came to «:ee me 1 received him coollv enough, his vanity 
vvais wounded to the quick, and to prove to me that he had 
piuii''hed me by anticipation, he confessed how he had acted 
m the afiur. I vv.as so much imtated that, .a'^suming his 
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character, I gave him a box on the ear that almost knocked 
him down. I feared for a moment that Noel would strike me 
again; but not at all, he spun round on his heel and went 
away, never to see me again. I mistake, he did see me again 
subsequently, and you shall know how and when. Ah ! my 
friend, you have exacted from me a task very difficult to 
fulfil. 

In spite of the promise which I had made my mother, I 
did not behave more prudently. My entrance into the world 
was bad, the progress of it was like the commencement, and 
I led a dissipated life. A short time after this my uncle died, 
and gratitude for his kindness made me resolve on taking his 
name. It is in consequence of this that you will presently 
find me assuming the name of Mademoiselle Lange. 
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CHAPTER IV 

The demoiselles Verritre celebrated courtesans~The Che\-aher de la 
Morlitre— \ » el of Madame d« Bams— The Chevalier d \rc— The 
Pnnee ilc Soubise — M Radix de Sainte Folx — Women of qnality 
addicted to gambhnf;— The Comte Jean du Barn — The BaJ de I Opera 
— The Due de Lauzun — M de Fiiz James — Madame de Mellaniere 

Had I chosen on quitting the house of "Madame de 
Lagarde to mal e an appeal to some one of the nch 
financiers or persons of quality who frequented the house 
I should at once ha\e secured to mjself an immediate 
station The idea did occur to me, but did not coincide 
wnth rny inclinations Besides the weight of the chains I 
should take on mjself fnghtened me I preferred being 
m> own mistress, to lt\e as I chose and hbertj such as 
it was, seemed to me so sweet a thing that I would not 
ha\e exchanged it for the most bnihant slaaerj jSot that 
I regretted, in one sense, the time I had passed at "Madame 
de Lagarde s this penod had not been lost any more for 
my education than nij pleasure I had duested myself of 
the air of a shopgirl and milliners apprentice I had 
acquired the customs and forms of good society, and I 
could henceforward present mjself anywhere I pleased 
without blushing 

There were then at Pans two charming sisters, the 
demoiselles Vem^re Thej bore the sceptre of the highest 
galhntrj, and, the better to rum their adorers they had 
gaming tables Their salon was the meeting place if not 
of the best, certainly of the most bnihant society The 
great lords and rich financiers abounded at their house and 
as handsome women are always in requisition where there 
are financiers and lords, I went to the house of the demoi 
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?cl!es Verricrc. It \vas there that I saw, for the first time, 
the Chevalier dc la Morliero, a wretch dishonoured by a 
thousand villainous transactions, and who was received be- 
cause he was a desperate fencer. A man of perverted talent, 
capable of most things, he had assumed to himself the post 
of tyrant of the pit at the Comedie b'ram,'aisc. From his 
tall figure and sinister look, he might have been taken for 
the Rolando of Gil Bias. He was gallant and attentive to 
women, but it was only to cheat those who listened to him. 
FIc played, and always pocketed the money won, without 
ever handing over the money lost. Such was the Chevalier 
do la Morlicre, v.-hom 1 could not bear; but he, doubtless 
thinking me did me the honour to single me out. 

I was resolved on not concealing my sentiments towards 
him, and the opportunity presented itself. One evening he 
offered to sec me home. “Take care,” said I, “there is a 
corps tic mvde before my door." The Chevalier dc la Morliere 
was silent. After my elevation he took his station amongst 
my enemies, and is one of those of whom I have the greatest 
right to complain. I might have revenged myself, but never 
did. You know, my friend, that I never solicited a htire dc. 
cachet ; all those which were issued on my account have 
been done without my connivance or order, and, if I had 
been consulted, it would have been contrary to my advice 
and wish. 

Since I am in a mood to talk of celebrated personages, 1 
must mention to you the Prince de Soubisc and the Chevalier 
d’Arc, natural son of the Comte de Toulouse. It will not 
be quitting the subject I commenced upon, for the sisters 
Verriere were under the especial care of these gentlemen. 

The Chevalier d’Arc, with refined manners, a perfect 
figure and countenance, and all the externals of a man of 
rank, was intrinsically as worthless as the Chevalier de la 
iMorliere; he was a real roue in the full sense of the word. 
I will give you a trait of his effrontery. Fie had some 
reason — I know not Avhat — to complain of the Duchesse de 

la V , his mistress. What did he do ? Fie cut off a 

portion of one of her letters, in which were some very 

3—2 
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Significant phrases with her signature, and placed it under 
a glass which was in the centre of a very large snuff hot, 
richly decorated with diamonds He placed this trophy 
negligently on the table where he played, and all comers 
could read with ease the euravagances of the Duchess 
The Chc\ alier asl ed nothing better, and it caused a most 
notorious scandal The King was informed of it, and sent 
to the Chevalier d Arc one of his gentlemen in waiting, with 
an order to ha\e burnt, in his presence, the paper on the 
snuff bo\, and what else remained of this peculiar corre 
spondence The whole conduct of the Chevalier accorded 
with this one anecdote You know he was eviled at the 
conclusion of a suit which he instituted against his family, 
to conipel them to own him, and died at Tulle m 1776 or 
1777 — I do not remember which year precisely May God 
preserve his soul * 

The Prince de Soubise was the worthy companion df 
the Chevalier d Arc In spite of his immense fortune the 
charms of his wit, the mildness of fais temper and the inti 
mate confidence of the King, who favoured him, he was 
neither esteemed in the city nor at the Court Nerer was 
there a more plebeian great man Forgive the expression, 
but It IS just He was ahvays to be found where there was 
estimation to be lost and contempt to be gained He was 
not content with haunting notonous places — he supported 
them and was the protector of all the famous and infamous 
brothels {abbayes) m Pans The Due d Aiguillon said of 
him “ The Prince de Soubise has in his department the 
provinces Gourdan, Lenacher, <S:c A bad soldier, he fought 
disgracefully , a debauched courtier, he spent the latter years 
of his life at Guimard s,* where he did the honours with the 
same pnde as if he had been m the splendid mansion of his 
fathers In truth, the Rohan family ruined our times— the 
Prince Louis, Pnnee Ferdinand, and before them the Pnnee 
de Soubise What sorry scions of a race so illustrious f 

After having made this disclosure of others, I ought to 


Mademoiselle Guimard \ as a celebrated opera dancer —Trans 
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make my own. Thus, my friend, I confess to you that I did 
not confine myself to the character of an observer only at the 
house of the sisters Verriere. I formed an acquaintance with 
M. Radix de Sainte-Foix, a small financier, as I then learnt, 
and a great cheat, as I have subsequently discovered. He was 
gallant, witty and agreeable. After hovering about me for some 
time he asked me if I were free. I had the weakness to 
answer yes. Why not, my friend ? There are times when a 
pretty woman cannot say no to an amiable, witty and agree- 
able man, and, moreover, a .financier. I therefore formed a 
liaison with M. de Sainte-Foix, but his company soon dis- 
gusted me. He had projects of ambition to which he wished 
to make me subservient, and that did not suit me. ' I told the 
public plunderer so in plain terms. He was angry ; I retorted ; 
he desired me to quit him. I took him at his word, and with 
extreme unconcern again embarked on the stream of my 
adventurous life. 

I was sure that I should not want protectors, but, as my 
affairs were in a tolerably good state, I was in no hurry. 
Feeling that I was borne out by my beauty I raised my 
thoughts somewhat high. I went now to the houses of many 
women of quality, who carried on the trade which the}'' assert 
is not derogatory from nobility. Many of these ladies carried 
on this business, and their houses were places of agreeable 
resort. There were many persons there, and useful connec- 
tions could be formed. There were suppers every evening, 
and frequently dances ; nothing but pleasures and feasting. I 
was completely in my element. 

It was in one of these houses that I met Jean du Barri, 
then known as the Comte de Serre. He had passed the 
freshness of first youth, and was about forty or five-and-forty, 
but, with his bad health and bad humour, might have been 
judged older. He was a man of good family, allied to all the 
first families of Gascoigne and Languedoc. He was not 
wealthy, aqd lived in that sort of aristocratic indigence so 
common in the provinces. The Comte de Serre had married 
a wife of easy and respectable circumstances, but, induced by 
the liveliness of his passions and the desire of pushing his 
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fortune, he had come to Paris, where, being without resources, 
he had incurred debts and paid them from the profits of the 
gaming table. On the one side you avould see a man of high 
temper, sweanng like a trooper, taking coarseness for ease, a 
gambler, fond of women and wine, and regularly tipsy seven 
times a week Reverse the com, and you find a generous 
heart, with a fine taste for the arts, a player, but no blackleg 
(then of rare occurrence), opening his purse to whosoeaer 
needed it , and, on the least hint of a friend, ready to give the 
last sixpence Such avas my future brother in law. 

Be that as it may, from our first interview he obtained a 
powerful ascendency over me , in vain did I seek to overcome 
it , I was really under the influence of a charm The Comte 
Jean (by avhich title I shall m future designate him) thought 
me handsome, and proposed an unchained alliance of which 
he would defray all the expenses, and I was to enjoy all the 
pleasures I accepted it That independence to which I 
would formerly ha\e sacrificed everything began to be irk 
some to me I saw myself alone, without any protection in 
the world, and felt that I needed, to proceed on my way, the 
arm of some mature man to rest on, which would be my 
protection at any juncture 

Thus was I engaged with the Comte Jean , but I did not 
take any other name than that I had first assumed I was 
still Mademoiselle Lange, and under that title was celebrated 
by a crowd of admirers How many verses did I receive at 
this period ' I could have filled a chest with them , but I 
burnt the whole pitilessly — as the curate of Don Quixote 
served his romances of chivalry Elegies, ballads, epistles, 
sonnets, songs, madrigals, all went to the flames without 
mercy You will, perhaps, tell me, my friend, that it was 
not without injustice that 1 was accused of never loving 
literature or literati Let us return to Comte Jean 

We lodged in the Rue des Petits Champs, opposite the 
Rue des Moulins We received a great deal of company, 
but my companion was not at all jealous , he watched more 
over his own interests than my conduct The confidence 
which he reposed in me was an inducement with me to de 
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ceive him but seldom. Besides, he was a man of wit ; he only- 
saw what it was necessary to see, and only understood what 
it was requisite for him to understand ; and I, thanks to this 
conjugal kindness, led the happiest life in the world. 

One evening I went to the Bal de I'Oph'a, and was flirting 
with a cavalier as handsome as Apollo and not less witty, 
since we learn that Apollo was a wit. The cavalier I allude 
to was already celebrated for the dazzling successes of his 
thousand and one adventures, and yet was not twenty years 
of age. It was the Due de Lauzun. You knew him, you 
know him yet, and will not be astonished at the sudden en- 
thusiasm with which the sight of him inspired me. No man 
in the world could compete with the Due de Lauzun. His 
manners were of the first distinction, the '■’•hean ideal of a 
finished gentleman,” as some author says. There breathed 
around him an atmosphere of enchantment that was in- 
toxicating, and, to which I must confess I strived not to 
fall a victim. 

Thanks to my mask, which gave me courage, I accosted 
the Due de Lauzun. I endeavoured to excite his curiosity by 
sprightly sallies and coquettish manoeuvres. I was desirous 
of pleasing, and exerted all my wit. Nor were my efforts 
useless. He asked my name. 

“ What purpose would it answer ? ” I enquired of him. 
“ It would be strange to you ; I am not a high-born dame.” 

“ So much the better,” said he; “ you are the more likely 
to be pleasing.” 

“ That is what I would wish to be. If to obtain such a 
happiness needs only to desire it, my love would procure it 
for me.” 

Thus did I speak, led on by the whim of the moment. I 
perceived that my words and the emotion with which I 
uttered them had charmed the Due de Lauzun. He again 
entreated me to tell him who I was. I replied : 

“A commonplace person.” 

“ But who ? ” 

“ Mademoiselle Lange.” 

“ Ah ! are you that adorable one of whom Fitz- James has 
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spol en to me I beseech you to t'lke off your mask and let 
me see ivhether or not your beauty has been too highly 
praised ’ 

I raised my mask 

“ By heavens, he exclaimed, “ you are as beautiful as 
your name ! I should be happy were I permitted to kneel at 
jour shrine ’ 

I give you, ^\ord for word, the conversation that passed, in 
which 1 admired the polished manners of the Due de Lauzui^, 
for, after the declaration I had made, he might have talked to 
me cavalierly without my being entitled to complain but his 
amenity was never belied , he treated all women with respect, 
and v\as, consequently, adored by them He easily obtained 
access to the house of Comte Jean I felt myself disposed to 
play the fool for him, when some extravagance induced him 
to quit me abruptly Although my vanity was greatly piqued 
at this unexpected desertion, I determined to appear to con 
sole myself with Fitz James To spite the Due de Lauzun, 
whom I loved, I gave myself up to hts fnend, whom I did not 
love This IS indeed a woman s vengeance yet when I 
afterwards reflected on mine I could scarcely call it so M 
de Fitz James had no mind, but a most wearying pretension 
to wit He believed himself heir presumptiv e to the Crown 
of England, and proved his origin by all the littlenesses, all 
the prejudices which had caused the sceptre to fall from the 
hand of James 11 , his grandfather His father had played 
an infamous part in the affairs of the Parliament of Toulouse, 
and was laughed at for his military expedition against the 
Black Gowns 

Young Fitz James was more than once compelled to take 
sword in hand to defend the paternal cause 

At this penod of my life I formed an intimacy with a 
young female of very gentle appearance, and with a disposi 
tion as charming as her face She came into the world to 
seek adventures, but without noise or disturbance, and rather 
by refusing attentions, which seemed troublesome to her 
She was tender and loving, with chestnut hair, rosy lips, on 
which was the most charromg smile, and large blue eyes of 
inexpressible serenity She said she was of Tranche Comte, 
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and as we all belonged to illustrious families, she appertained 
to that of Grainmont. She had lost her husband, a captain, 
and had come to Paris to solicit a pension. That was her 
tale, and we eacl,i had one of the kind. Madame de Mella- 
niere lived in the Marais, Rue Porte-Foin, in a small house, 
in which she occupied a neat and genteel apartment. 

From the time I became intimate with her, I remarked 
that she had changed her lover three times in two months, 
apid always from causes independent of herself. The first, a 
rich Englishman, had been suddenly recalled to his own 
country ; the second, a German baron, had been compelled 
to quit Paris in consequence of the uncomplaisant conduct 
of his creditors ; and the third, a young country gentleman, 
had been taken by his father away from Madame de Mella- 
niere, whom he wished to marry. I pitied my gentle friend, 
and she, with a charming smile, said to me, whilst lowering 
her large blue eyes, “ I am not fortunate.” ' 

“Seek better, then,” said I, “and you will find.” 

She did seek, but with much prudence. She repulsed a 
crowd of financiers, lords and lawyers ; in fact, all whom 
other women would have rejoiced to have. It might be said 
that, to be welcomed by her, a man must be entirely un- 
known, or at least a stranger. At this juncture there was 
introduced to me a young Anglo-American, very rich, named 
Brown. This young man was well received, and remained- 
a visitor for some time. My friend sought to please him, 
and succeeded. Gentle attentions, flirtations, tender billets, 
assignations, rapidly succeeded each other. This affair was 
fully in agitation, when one evening, after supper, M. Brown 
told us he was compelled to set out for St. Petersburg, where 
his father’s affairs imperiously demanded his presence. 

On the intelligence of his departure I was wretched about 
my poor friend. She had not been at our house that evening, 
and I determined to pay her a visit the next day to try and 
console her. On the morrow, therefore, I went to her resi- 
dence, and being told by the porter that she Avas at home, 
ascended the staircase and rang her bell. The door Avas 
opened by her maid-servant, Avho kneAv me instantly, and 
exclaimed : 
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“Oh, undemoJseHe, I am a lost woman if M. le Comte 
does not come to mj succour.” 

“ Wlnt terrible thing has happened ^ ” 1 enqmred. 

“ Come in, mademoiseUe, and jou shall see.” 

She closed the door upon us, told me that Madame de 
Mellanicre was from home, led roe to her bed chamber, 
pushed aside her bed, and then, pressing a spring, lifted a 
trap concealed in the floor, and exclaimed 

“ Here ’ look ’ ” ^ 

I approached and looked, uttered a shnek and fainted 
It was down this trap that the Io\ers of Madame de Mella- 
niere successi\el\ disappeared after the) had been murdered. 
Their carcasses were there, and a nauseating smell came 
up from below 

On reco\enng lU) senses, 1 was no longer m the fatal 
closet, but in the next room, into which Jaxotte had earned 
me I was fearfully alarmed, and when I attempted to nse 
I was unable 

“ Recover ) ourself, s.aid poor Javotte , “m> mistress wall 
not return all daj. She is at Sainte*Mande, with the two 
wretches who are the assassins of the lovers she draws into 
her snares ” 

She then told me that shew. as indebted to chance alone 
for the discov erj of the liomble secret w hich she disclosed to 
me , and, unable to keep it any longer, vnws aliout to rev eal it 
to the police vv hen I amv ed She thought that the Comte 
Jean, whose influence she exaggerated, could so arrange 
matters that she would not be involved. 

Recov ered from mj first fnght, 1 thought of i\I Browai 
It was necessary, as quickly as possible, to save this doomed 
joung man from his impending fate, and 1 returned home, 
whither Ja\otte washed to go with roe, but I persuaded her to 
sta) till next dav that her mistress s suspicions might not be 
roused I must tell vou that the s.ame evening, wathout 
betrajang herself, she contrived to offend her mistress so 
mucli bj her impertinence that she was ins^antlj turned 
awa>, to her great satisfaction. 

1 will continue this recital another dnv 
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rvlatlnmc do Mollanicrc ngaia-~M. dc Sartiac; -'I’lie itnlrnown and the 
prediction —Ainhition of Comte Jcan—Tlie elei>:y ~Tiic Archl)i‘.hop 
of Narhonno and Madame dvi l.?arri - The C'.omtcsse de Stainvillc and 
the actor Ciairvnl — 'I'lie lady of the Marechal Mirepoix M d'Or- 
bcssan--M. de Montait^n — 'i'he P-aron de Pnymanrm —Tiie Haron 
d'Oville. 

I RUTUKNED to iDv liomc inofc clcrul llian alive. Tiie 
Comte Jean, struck with the horror whicli was still depicted 
on my countenance, asked me the reason of it. As soon 
as I had told him what I had seen he was scarcely less 
terrified than myself, but instantly taking the measures 
which the peculiar situation demanded, he ran in haste to 
the Lieutenant-General of Police. 

M. dc Sartines, afterwards Secretary of State for Naval 
Afiairs, was then head of the police. He filled that post 
from the year 1759, and had an incredible reputation for 
talent in this department. They tell most miraculous 
achievements of his. If we would listen to his admirers, 
they would make us believe that he knew the most pro- 
found secrets of families, detected the most e.xpert thieves 
in their securest hiding-places ; nothing escaped his Argus 
eyes or the revelations of his familiar demon. 

The truth is that, after all, M. dc Sartines was only 
acquainted with that which anyone chose to confide to him. 
I have been told by the King that the greater portion of those 
wonderful tales which have been circulated in honour of the 
Lieutenant of Police were but fables, or rather inventions, 
which he framed at his leisui'e to give lustre to his reputation. 
He paid persons who went about spreading reports of his 
pretended omniscience, and thus maintained himself in an 
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ofTice for ^\hlch he was deemed indispensable I would not 
insinuate tint M de Sartines wis not i clever and imentive 
man, and that he did not perfectly know the mechanical 
part of his duty, I only mean to say that he was a superior 
man in his department, but that he possessed none of those 
ta.lents of the first order which make the great minister 
What valet is that in the play who says that he is better 
than his reputation ^ M de Sartines could not complain 
of his 

M the Lieutenant General of Police listened coolly to 
the deposition of Comte Jean, which I conhrmed by my 
testimonj At each neav feature in the recital he nodded 
his head as if he had been previously acquainted with the 
facts He took notes and sent us away with an order to 
preserve a profound silence, undertaking himself to preserve 
M Brown from all peril How do you suppose he went 
to work’ He issued a Uttre de cachet against him under 
an assumed name, so that in arresting him it appeared to 
be a mistake In vain did the young man protest his 
innocence and demand to be convejed to the English 
Ambassador he was earned off instantly from his abode 
to the Bastille That done, the house of Madame Mella 
mere, which was situate at the angle of the streets Porte 
Foin and Molaj was invested They surprised the horrible 
woman with her two accomplices, the proofs of whose enmes 
were but too abundant The proceedings against them 
were carried on in secret, as M de Sartines was unwilling 
to give publicity to an affair m which his sagacity had 
been so grievously at fault I have learnt, subsequently, 
that these three malefactors met with the death they so 
well deserved As for M Brown, he was set at liberty 
four days after his arrest, and the most expressions 

of regret were evinced at the mistake of which he had been 
the victim, and after this apology to his honour he was 
enjoined to quit France within forty eight hours The Comte 
Jean had scarcely time to see him and reveal all to him 
M Brown told him then that Madame de Mellaniere had 
begged him to accompany her in a journey she intended to 
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make into Italy. “But,” she added, “to save my reputa- 
tion, pretend that you are going on your own business, that 
no one may suspect us. You can cbnie and lodge with 
me for four or five days, and we can then commence our 
journey when we please.” 

It was by this method that she had ensnared her former 
lovers, who, coming to stay with her ' in her apartments, 
brought with them their jewels, money, bills of exchange 
— in fact all their riches ; and during the night, when pleasure 
had sent them to sleep, they slept the slumber from which 
there is no awakening. This infernal machination had been 
so well planned, M. de Sartines has told me, that if the 
victim whom they strove to immolate defended himself suc- 
cessfully, he could only consider this nocturnal attack as 
the enterprise of some robbers from without, and, far from 
suspecting Madame de Mellaniere, he would have pitied 
her. I never should have imagined that so much wicked- 
ness could be concealed beneath features so mild, and I 
have asked myself whether it would not be better that the 
vices of the heart should be always depicted on the coun- 
tenance. No, my friend, there would then be too many 
ugly people. 

I think I have told you a most extraordinary adventure. 
Well, I will tell you another which is not less so, and which, 
moreover, has had a singular effect upon my destiny. I 
flatter myself that, as far as this is concerned, it will not 
be without interest to you. Moreover, you need not prepare 
yourself to tremble this once; there is no occasion for it. 

I was one day crossing the Tuileries when I saw that I 
was followed by a young man of very agreeable exterior. 
He walked close to me without accosting me until I reached 
the Rue du Bac. When I had paid my visit I went out, 
and again saw the young man, who had been standing 
sentinel at the door. He again accompanied me, walking 
by my side, but keeping a profound silence until I reached 
my house, facing the Rue des Moulins. I was much 
annoyed, and went to the window, whence I saw him in 
the street walking up and down and gazing from time to time 
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at my house. This perseverance alarmed me, and I was not 
more easy m the morning, when, on going out, I met my 
guard of the previous evening However, I looked at him 
and thought his appearance prepossessing; his figure uas 
excellent, his large black eyes sparkling and animated, his 
mouth handsome, and his whole air disttngti^. There was, 
howe\er, m his physiognomy something mysterious and 
sombre which did not please me He was clad with elegant 
simplicity, had a coat of sky blue silk, with a narrow edging 
of gold, breeches of the same description, and a straw- 
coloured Avaistcoat embroidered with silver The hat, sword, 
buckles and shoes were all in good taste, and more elegant 
than rich 

I looked at my unknown, and asked myself why he thus 
pestered me, and if he were enamoured of me, why he was so 
silent I was dying with desire to enter into conversation 
with him, and went into the narrow walks of the Tuilenes, 
hoping that he would then accost me — but no’ he followed, 
accompanied me like my shadow, but still preserved unbroken 
silence It was impossible for me to subdue my curiosity 
longer I had a waiting maid, a young Norman, not less 
giddy than myself, and almost as handsome Her vivacity, 
good manners and attachment to my service had endeared 
her to me She knew all my affairs, and was never tardy 
when it ivas m her power to oblige me When I had re- 
turned home, I called Hennette, and, pointing out to her my 
unknown, told her of my excessive desire to know who he 
was and why he followed me 

“ Oh ' mademoiselle,” said Hennette, “ that is easy 
enough , you have only to ask him, and, with your per 
mission, I will go at once and accost him ” 

“Do, Hennette, go immediately,” and I looked out 
through the blind of the wondow She accosted the joung 
man, talked to him with much earnestness, made him a low 
curtsey, and tnpped away from him I met Hennette in the 
antechamber When she entered I exclaimed, “ Well ’ ” 

“Well, madam, he is either a madman or a very 
dangerous character.’ 
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“ How ? Whal makes you think so ? ” 

“ From his conversation. He told me that he did not 
follow you, nor was he thinking at all about you. Why tell 
such lies? Ma foi ! I mistrust the young fellow.” 

I formed instantly a thousand conjectures, each one ten 
times more ridiculous than the other. However, two days 
afterwards, the weather being very fine, although the morn- 
ing air was cool, 1 resolved to walk out. It was just close 
upon the winter of 1767. I went towards the 'I'uileries, and 
need not say that my shadow still followed me as 1 walked 
beneath the terrace on the waters side. 1 resolved to ask an 
explanation, but the unknown kept himself at a respectful 
distance. 1 continued walking towards the Champs Hlysees, 
when suddenly a grey and cold fog came on, which became 
momentarily so dense that I could not distinguish an object 
at four paces. However, I contimicd my walk, not without 
some alarm, when I heard someone walking close behind me. 
I turned round in some fear, and found myself face to face 
with the unknown. 

“Sir,” I exclaimed, “what do you seek? I have done 
you no harm ; why do you follow me thus ? ” 

I spoke thus, and the unknown endeavoured to force a 
smile. He took my hand, and after having kissed it respect- 
fully, said to me in a voice, gentle but firm : 

“ ^Mademoiselle, promise to grant me the first reasonable 
favour I shall ask of you when you shall be Queen of 
France.” 

At these words I found I was talking with a madman, and 
instantly replied ; 

“ Yes, sir, I rvill grant you what you ask when I shall 
be Queen of France.” 

I could not help smiling disdainfully as I said this, and he, 
perceiving it; said : 

“ You think me mad, I know ; but, I pray you, have a 
better opinion of me. Adieu, mademoiselle. There will be 
nothing more extraordinary after your elevation than your 
end.” 

The unknown pronounced these words with an air of 
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ls 'p n ind, me respectfully, disappeared in the 

d>. \vxt\ of tilt fog From that time he ceased to persecute 
uu I'Ut \oii Mill say, Did you ever see him again ^ This 
\ou will learn if you continue to peruse my scrawls 

On my return home, my head full of this adventure, I 
could not forbear detailing it to Comte Jean 

“ Queen of France* said he, “that is somevvhat singular 
1 his w orthy has odd ideas, but there hav e been things more 
wonderful 

“ Why, Comte Jean, I begin to suspect the steadiness of 
your brain as much as I did bis I Queen of France ’ Non 
sense what can you be thinking of > 

“Why, not exactly Queen, perhaps, but , like Madame 

de Pompadour, for instance Does that seem improbable to 
you^ 

“ There is a vast distance between the King and me 
“les the distance there once was between him and 
the reigning favourite Who knows? a caprice might effect 
all — but how to effect it? That is the devil! However, 
your prophet may in the meantime boast of making me 
pass sleepless nights 
“ How ’ and why ? 

“ In devising the means of accomplishing his prophecy 
At this instant some person came in, and the conversation 
was dropped 

Thus, my friend, it was a prediction that inspired Comte 
Jean with a project which seemed to me impracticable, but 
which he has so successfully reahsed F rom that instant he 
thought of nothing but the means by which he could make 
me Queen after the fashion of Madame de Pompadour As 
for me, I abandoned to him the dreams of future greatness 
and continued to pa^ my /de giddrfy, Itvmg /foni day to day 
without fear of degr"* ** self by antianation 

It was during t’ I made ® ’aintance of 

M de Dillon, Arci Narbonnt rf^late, of 

Irish extraction, i on for 

pleasure Thus, ir his *qual 

parts In the it a 
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cardinal’s hat ; in the evening he intrigued with the women. 
The majority of the chaste prelate’s colleagues did not lead 
a more edifying life. How amusing it was to hear M. de 
Tarente, M. de Phelipeaux, M. de la Roche-Aymon, and so 
many others, thunder from the pulpit against philosophy ! But 
I begin to moralise. In fact, I chose my time very well to 
preach in my turn, but now we have other things to talk of. 
M. de Dillon thought me handsome, told me so, and wished 
to prove it. I did not experience an}?^ aversion to him, but 
his- cassock alarmed me. However, he pestered me so much 
to go and dine with him at his small house in the Chaussee 
d’Antin, that at length I was compelled to consent. I agreed, 
however, only on one condition, which was that I should not 
be received by him as a prince of the Church, but as a colonel 
of dragoons. I told him that to please me he must don the 
military costume. He laughed till he cried at this whim, 
and promised consent. I promised to go to his house well 
disguised. On the day and at the hour fixed I went out 
enveloped in an immense pelisse, and, on reaching the small 
house, had scarcely alighted from my conveyance, when a 
gay colonel darted towards me and presented his hand. I 
then took off my pelisse and appeared clad as a grey nun. 
The pretended colonel stared with astonishment and stood 
with his mouth open. His astonishment over, we began to 
laugh at each other heartily, and you may judge what follies 
followed such a commencement. M, de Dillon declared that 
I was charming in this religious attire, and entreated me to 
pay him a second visit in the same dress. Why? think you. 
That he might show me off in this garb to two or three 
prelates of his acquaintance. 

Whilst the girls in my station thus amused themselves, 
the ladies of the Court lost no time on their part. They 
did not content themselves with their equals, but sometimes 
chose to elevate a lover from the lower grades. 

I remember the unfortunate adventure of Madame de 
Stainville with Clairval, the actor of ,the Italian theatre. 
Madame de Stainville was foolishly emamoured of this man, 
and played most fantastic tricks. Not content with re- 

VOL. I 4 
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ceiving him at her house, night as well as day, she also 
went to him at the theatre She disguised herself as a 
portress, washerwoman, seamstress, flattering herself that 
she avoided detection , but her good air and breeding were 
visible through the vulgar disguise, and God knows what 
scandal was talked about her* She braved all, and would 
not listen to advice Her husband had, at first, allowed 
her gallantries whilst they were secret, but at length scandal 
would no longer allow him to remain with his eyes closed 
He procured a lettre de cachet to confine Madame de Stain 
ville in a convent at Nancy, and the lady was earned off 
on the eve of a ball given by the Marechale de Mirepoix 

The good Marechale, speaking to me of this affair, said, 
“ Poor woman * I was very sorry for her her departure 
completely disturbed a most delicious quadnlle which I had 
arranged delightfully I was not at all consoled until I 
found another dancer Indeed, M de Stamville showed 
very little regard for me , he might have reserved his 
thunderclap until the morning after my party This was 
her remark, word for word So much for your Court 
friendships 

M de Stamville, whose anger was not satiated by one 
victim, would have let fall equal vengeance on the actor, 
but M de Choiseul opposed him “ Brother, said he to 
the Count, “ it is very little consequence to the good people 
of Pans that my sister in law is at Nancy, but they would 
exclaim lustily if Clairval were taken from them He only 
did as any man would and should do in alfowing himself 
to be in love and loved, and we ought not to punish him 
for it 

My intimacy with the Comte Jean gave me the oppor 
tunity of knowing many Gascons and Languedoexans He 
received at his house a multitude of gentlemen and magis 
trates from these provinces, who were in general well bred 
and well informed men I shall mention amongst others 
the Presidents de S^naux and dOrbessan, the latter a 
learned man, and yet a man of the world He treated me 
somewhat slightingly, and yet with so much grace and 
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“ Twenty covers ' 

“And what is for dinner?’ He was told “Oh' oh' 
he exclaimed, “what folly m so many side dishes — 
so much roast meat ' I must take care that my nephew 
does not rum himself He is my child, and I must take 
care that he does not rum himself ^ 

Then the old hunks earned off a piece of veal, some 
cutlets, a brace of ortolans and a pheasant, and thus dined 
scot free, under pretence of economising for his nephew, who, 
sole heir to this miser, shut his eyes to his conduct 

One more trait of stinginess which appears singular to 
me One of the old friends of M dOville, unfortunate 
and ruined came to him to ask his assistance When this 
man had told him his misfortunes, “ My friend, said the 
Baron, “ when I resolve to serve anyone I do not do so 
by halves Your existence must be assured The old 
friend already blessed him “Yes, replied Harpagon .“your 
existence must be cared for, therefore be easy, I will pray 
to God to assist you 

It was not until after many entreaties that the old friend 
could get a crown out of'him 

As for you, my very dear and faithful sire, for whom 
I write this journal, I will give you no more to day A 
little patience — the moment is at hand when distinguished 
actors will appear upon the stage 
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Edifying advice of Comte Jean to Aladamc du barri-—^* 
courtier of love — The Prince dc Salm — Anecdote—. . ^ 
Alademoiselle Guimard — The dinner — Coqvvetr.t,'^ 
Barri — Complaisance of ISI. Alorand towards Leo. 
de Resseguier — Tragical anecdote — When vill r*' 
W’ho is I\I. Lebel ? 

Comte Jean had not deceived me i:: 
prophecy of my mysterious unknown wcuiu v 
repose. He thought of nothing but how to 
the throne, and to attain his ends crn]'!r-yt-:, 
knowledge, an_ activity which would soon r.'.vc 
nian less enterprising than himself. Xov;. rry 
moment has arrived when all my c'.indcur v.:h’ i 
question; but it will not be painful to :nc\ f:r. rf 
real details of this famous intrigue are k?" ur‘ *. 
those which malignity has invented. 1 w-’d ’ 
cessively, and each in his turn, the : 

performed in this lirst-ratc comedy, . 0 ! a-.h:'/ M * 
that, like the farces of the Italian v a 

valets. 

I was alone one morning in my ayrr. 
Comte Jean entered. He had a thou.;]::;;.* 
with long strides up and down, rubhia:: ra'- ! - : ; 
to himself. I should have been anno'-v: ' v ' 
and the abruptness of his movemerrm nr.'r - 
not enabled me to detect in his fuatures .'e * ' r ; 
uncertainty. I saw clearly that :na:t-r rh: ■ / - 
with his humour; but that affected i: , ^ 

had lived with him I was acerste:;.'.'; t '* • ' 
good and bad fortune; and at r;v ac-.. aa ! • 

tion, I saw no great misfonuncs lo tiz: I f; 
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allowed him to go on without interruption, until at length he 
placed himself stationary before me, and, folding his hands 
over his breast, said 

“Well' I admire your coolness, when I am literally 
boiling ’ 

“Why, I replied, “you seem in a hot bath, but why 
ha\e you put yourself m one? 

“ I wish the devil may choke your unknown, whose pro 
phecy has made me grasp at a phantom. He has put an 
idea into my head, and I shall not be content until you ha\ e 
gi\en me the King of France for a successor ’ 

“ What ' still harping on that string ? 

“ Yes, my beauty, I think of it night and day Already 
I have made a hundred fruitless attempts, and I will make a 
thousand others before I give up my purpose 

Then, with a species of enthusiasm, Comte Jean began to 
sing two lines from some opera 

II est beau qu uo mortel jusqu au ciel s ^leve 
II est beau meme d en (omber 

“ I deny it ' ’ cried I *“ You may fall if you pleasQ, but 
as for me, such a distinction I do not court." 

“Then you are even more mad than I thought you 
Think of the bnlhant destiny that you may obtain 1 The 
place of Madame de Pompadour is vacant , it is for you to 
take It You become the dispenser of honours and favours , 
all your v\hims will be realised — all your caprices satisfied 
“ On my word, that would be mighty agreeable * But 
what pretensions have I to such fortune ? ’ 

“ And I, said Comte Jean, striking with his foot, after a 
deep oath, “ I promise not to dnnk to satisfy my thirst, nor 
eat to satiate my appetite, until I am successful in this affair ' 

“ Have you forgotten who 1 am ? 

“A very lovely woman, capable of turning a stronger 
head than the Kings He must be weaned with the 
monotonj of his amours They only introduce virgins to 
him, or women who pretend to be so Then respect twists 
the neck of all pleasure They are statues — automata — 
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destitute of life or soul! Morblcu ! you will know how to 
behave with a King.” 

“ Oh, as to that you may be sure, King or no King, I shall 
alter none of my ways for him.” 

“ Good. Now I have a favour to ask of you ; it is that you 
will to-day look smilingly on the fool Morand.” 

“ On whom ? on that hateful creature ? ” 

“ On him, and for reasons good and potent. He is an 
agent whom we stand in need of.” 

“ I think he is already in love with me.” 

“ So much the better, for I believe that to get at the 
master you will have to pass through the ante-chamber.” 
And the Comte Jean left me laughing. 

But who is this M. Morand ? you will ask. M. Morand is a 
tall, thin man, nearly six feet (French measure), with a broad, 
flat face, neck like a crane, legs of an ostrich, grey eyes fringed 
with red, a mouth which opens from ear to ear to show five or 
six teeth, and a vile nose crammed with snuff. He wears a 
coat of mulberry velvet, breeches of the same ; a waistcoat 
covered with silver, a sword as long as Charlemagne’s, and 
shoes laden Avith large silver buckles, ornamented with paste. 
Behold M. Morand from head to foot. What he does it is 
very difficult to say; it would be much easier to say Avhat he 
does not. His life is a problem. In the morning, at Court, 
he is the valet of the King’s valets ; and in the evening gives 
suppers at his own house to the high nobility and the prettiest 
women. Do you know any young man, or old fellow (rich, of 
course), who wants a lady companion ? address yourself to 
M. Morand ; he Avill do the business you require in five 
minutes. He is a wonderful man at uniting two hearts, or 
calling forth mutual sympathies. Do you Avish to sell any 
furniture ? M. Morand Avill buy ; or he Avill sell to you if you 
Avant to buy. He directs at one time thirty trades. He has 
almost genius — he certainly has that of his profession. Noav 
you knoAv nearly Avho M. Morand is. I might have alloAved 
such an animal to speak to me as the proxy of another ; but on 
his OAvn account — never. No, never could I have consented 
to make him my stepping-stone to greatness. 
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M Morand came to dine at our house There uere but 
a few persons present M le Prince de Salm , de la 
Harpe, the author , the vicar of the Archbishop of Toulouse, 
whose name I forget , Mademoiselle Guimard, of the Opera , 
M Morand, the hero of the feast, the Comte Jean, and 
myself, in all, seven persons I will tell you a little about 
them that you never heard before 

The Prince de Salm trailed in the mud the title of a most 
illustrious family He had wit enough to make his incon 
sistencies sometimes forgotten, but not sense enough to 
correct them He spent his life in running into debt and 
devising expedients not to pay anybody At this time he 
01% ed an enormous sum to a rich contractor for masonry ivorlc, 
and he thus contrived to induce him to suspend proceedings 
against him 

“My friend,” he said to him, “you ha\e a charming 
daughter, I can make a Princess of her I ha%e under my 
care my sister s son, a young man of the greatest promise, but 
who IS dying of consumption I expect him in Pans daily I 
am his guardian, and have great influence with him 1 under 
take to make him espouse your daughter on his deatl^bed. 
We will celebrate the marriage, m exlrmts After that your 
daughter %vill be a Princess, and may marry the first noble m 
the land ’ 

The Prince de Salm told us this ne%Y plan at dinner, 
adding that he had made use of this stratagem, and that in a 
few days he should set out for Germany, %%hen his creditor 
might catch him if he could 

This %vas assuredly a deceit that dishonoured a Highness, 
but little cared he, or we either We were no more scrupulous 
at Pans than at Versailles We received many great lords, 
cheats, like the Pnnce de Salm, and many great ladies %vho 
stole like magpies and bullied like pages 

M de la Harpe %vas then beginning his reputation for 
maliciousness and avit He was a little man, all snarl, 
arrogance and gall He bitterly hated all those he did 
not lo\e, and m general he loved nobody He %\as also 
excessuely jealous of all hteraiy reputations, great and 
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rank in life could not !n;ar her, bt-ctause of her enviable 
situation. I only svao not at ail jealous. When I went to 
her parties I was as contented as if 1 had {pven them 
myself. .As she tdv.-ays leceived me with allenlion, 1 
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returned it by imnting her to dine with me from time to 
time, and she came for the last time on the \ery day of 
the ceremonious reception of the great Morand 

I had placed him, not beside me but opposite, that I 
might the better point my battenes We should always 
attack a heart by full front and not by profile Thus the 
mute language of the face better reaches its destination 
Remember this, by the way, my friend, as a lesson of 
experience 

My soft smile and tender glances made M Morand feel 
ill at ease Ne\er had he had such a welcome, I had 
accustomed him to be contented with my indifference Now 
the old knave was amongst the angels He opened his little 
eyes as wide as possible to look languishingly, and pursed 
up his caiernous mouth when speaking to me in the most 
comical squeaking tone possible Mademoiselle Guimard, 
who saw my manoeu\res, did not at first know to what 
to attribute them However, as the personage was known 
to her from head to foot, she soon drove away her ridiculous 
suspicions 

“Are you intending to change your abode’ she said, 
stooping towards me 

“Yes, 1 replied, “I am looking out for a better 
“ Ah < good And M Morand will be the one to feather 
your nest 

“ Precisely so 
“ Ah ' I thought as much 

After dinner I continued to play my part The poor 
Morand could scarcely contain himself, he kept fidgeting 
and hovering about me like a leveret round its form At 
length, seeing an arm chair vacant beside me, he flung him 
self into it, and whispered in my ear wth a tone of transport 
“\ou are charming’’ Then returning to his pristine 
demureness, he continued “ Yes, charming , a hundred 
times too much so for an old sinner like me But there is 
in France a man whose acquaintance would be %ery useful 
to >ou 

“ Name him 
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“ M. Lebel ; he is a gallant, gay, fervent adorer of the 
fair sex, and can be of inlinite service to them.” 

“ I should think that he ■would not take the field but 
for the service of some high and puissant lord.” 

“You mistake, he often hunts for his own pleasure. 
Nobod)' knows him better than I do. I am his intimate 
friend ; we are connected in many transactions, and I will 
bring him to see you.” 

“ Anything from your hand will be acceptable.” 

“ And you will do well, for the protection of such a 
man Avill be of great service to you. But mum on all I have 
said ; do not utter a syllable to Comte Jean ; he is a brute ! ” 
At these words he rose and left the arm-chair. 

Whilst M. Morand was preparing to go out, the Chevalier 
Resseguier came in. This Toulousan, a relation of Comte 
Jean’s, had the reputation of a man of talent, without being 
precisely a literary man. All his jokes produced an efiect, 
and all his epigrams told well. Madame de Pompadour had 
sent him to the Bastille for a quatrain he composed against 
her. As for me, who did not fear him, I saw him with 
pleasure ; his causticity pleased me. M. de la Harpe de- 
tested him, so much so that he left with kl. Morand the 
moment the Chevalier de Resseguier appeared. 

When these' gentlemen had gone, the Chevalier told us 
of a horrid crime that had just been committed in Lan- 
guedoc. This tale being but little known, perhaps you will 
not be sorry to know it. I will tell it in few words. 

Mademoiselle de Last , who had reached her 

eighteenth year without being married, was passing her 
time irksomely in the paternal chateau. She was of opinion 
that the gardener’s son was as well made as the best gentle- 
man of the province, and evincing her passion for him, after 
some time became pregnant through his assistance. Several 
months passed away; at length she was compelled to dis- 
close her situation to the housekeeper. Fortunately, M. do 

Last , the father, was detained at Toulouse. She hoped 

to- conceal the fatal secret from him. The day of her delivery 
at length arrived, and she gave birth to a well -formed dead 
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child The young gardener buned it himself in the neigh 
bourhood of the chateau, but carelessly, as if he were sowing 
asparagus They trusted that all had passed over for e\er, 
when one day the house dog, running about the ground, uas 
observed wth something like meat in his mouth, it was 
the hand and arm of a new born babe ’ A great stir was 
occasioned The judge of the place set an enquiry on foot, 
and he followed the track of the dog, and they discoiered 
the carcass to which the hand and arm belonged M de 

Last , who was informed of this, returned to his chateau 

After having vainly questioned all the girls of the place, he 
sent his oun daughter to a convent at Toulouse The next 
morning the gardener s son was found assassinated near the 
house, and the housekeeper died suddenly soon afterwards 
However, these two Mctims were not the sole possessors of 
the secret , the unfortunate young man had confided it to 
his sister Pursuit was commenc^, but I forbear to pene 
trate this labyrinth for fear of arriving at the family of 
Last 

The recital of the Chevalier prevented me from closing 
an eye during the whole night, and the Comte Jean slept 
no better than myself, but his wakefulness had another 
cause He had seen the tall M Morand approach me the 
evening before and speak to me in a mysterious manner 
He was impatient to know if the fish had gorged the hook 
He came to me the first thing in the morning to enquire 
what Morand had said 1 told him word for word, and 
Comte Jean was delighted 

‘ Good, Said he “all goes as it should do This ass 
■Morand thinks he is only workmg for Lebel , he shall strike 
better game without thinking of it Lebel knows me already, 

1 could bnng him to my bouse, but would rather he came of 
his own accord My dear Jeannette (this was the name he 
ga\ e me in moments of tenderness), “ be charming be flighty, 
throw , if j ou like your cap at the ceiling \\ e are plaj ing 
for high stakes, and Lebel must be infatuated that a still 
greater man than himself may be also infatuated 

From this moment Comte Jean employed himself about 
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my dress with tlic most attentive care. He was not content 
with anythin*;, and aiTrontec! mv hair-dresscr and corset-- 
malcer. He did not, however, employ himself with less 
ardonr to achie.vc his project ; In; was always lookin*; out 
for means. |\artisans. but without e.\i?lainin;; to anyone, his 
:um and ambition. He featcu the Hue de Choiseul and the 
Duchessc dc Grammonij his sister; the one, was virtually 
i'^rime Minister, and the oilier, unable to conipier the heart of 
Louis X\‘., look care to have no rival near the throne. Had 
they had the siii;htosl suspicion of Comte Jc.'in, two hi'u-s. dc 
cachii would soon have sent us away from tin; Court. ;ind at 
the moment I write this the IDuc de Choif-eul would still 
govern France. Hut I shall have more to sa)- of this illus- 
trious person hereafter. 

We awaited I^I. Lcbcl with incredible impatience. 'J'he 
vd(f dc chr.athtc of the King had immense influence with his 
master. He was the superintendent of the secret pleasures 
— no trining affair, I can assure you, my friend. Jjesidcs, 
itl. Lebel was powerful in his ministry; he could grant or 
refuse the honour of a share of the King’s bed. Since the 
death of Madame de Pompadour he took his orders from no 
person. He had some deference. for the person of M. le Due 
de Kichclicu, who, first gentleman of the bedchamber, and 
besides honorary /;v,vr;:c5c of the Sovereign, would, I believe, 
■willingly have erected this latter post into that of ih.e great 
charge of the Crown. 
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CHAPTER VII 

Expectation — Change of name and assumption of titles — M de Laborde 
— The stage struck cobbler — Pleasantry of Le Kain — Cailhava — 
Mademoiselle Clairon — Anecdote of Mole — Disguise — M de Cha 
bnlhnt — An anecdote — The Marquis de Saint Chamond and Made 
moiselle Mazarelli — Visit of Mademoiselle Verriere — ^Visit of Mole 
— The Comte Jean and Mole— A word 

The Comte Jean and myself expected Lebel with the 
utmost impatience Morand had given us reason each week 
to expect him to visit us on the week following, but Lebel 
did not arri\e I certainly am indebted to him for all my 
good fortune true, but there are moments when I feel 
myself irritated xgainst him on reflecting upon the anxiety 
he then caused me Ambition is contagious, and by dint 
of hearing Comte Jean say that I should please the King 
I had determined on persuading myself that it was so, and 
every delay seemed an affront to my beauty I was aston 
ished at his thus danng to defer the happiness of the 
King, or that, if they had spoken to him of me, that he 
was not in greater haste to offer his homage to the 
Comtesse du Barn 

This title and this name had been conferred on me 
by the Comte Jean about the month of December, 1767 
As he had se^eral brothers in Languedoc he thought he 
could make it credited that I was married to one of them, 
believing that the name of sister in law could give to our 
intimacy the excuse which he required for it Comte Jean 
saw further than I did I obejed him, assumed my itom 
de guerre, and in this way we were prepared for whatever 
might happen 

1 was at this penod on the point of making a conquest 
inferior certainly to that which was destined for me, but 
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at which my vanity would not have blushed, and with 
which my heart would have been well contented. I have 
already told you, I think, that amongst the ostensible 
adorers of Mademoiselle Guimard was a M. de Laborde. 
This M. de Laborde was one of the first valets de cliambre 
of His Majesty. He had a mania for the fine arts ; he 
wrote music and verses, and, as he could not paint, he 
bought pictures, and had a very excellent museum besides. 
His ambition was to pass for the Mecsenas of artists. 
Barring this little drawback, nothing but what is laudatory 
could be said of him. He was generous with discrimina- 
tion, magnificent with taste, a man of good society, gay in 
season, grave when necessary. He had numerous friends, 
and deserved all he had. I met him at Mademoiselle 
Guimard’s, with whom he had began to grow disgusted. 
He then began to flutter about me and tell me all sorts 
of nonsense, declaring that his head was almost turned 
by me. 

“You would be caught now,” said I, “were I to take 
you at your word.” 

“Try (essafe^),” was his reply. 

I was silent, and began playing with my fan. Someone 
approached me, and M. de Laborde going to another part 
of the room, I did not see him again that evening. The 
"next morning I received from him a superb dressing-case, 
fitted up with porcelain and gold. ' On the lid, on a gold 
plate, was engraved the word Essayez. As the Comte Jean 
was there when the present was brought in to me, I could 
not help telling him of what had passed the previous even- 
ing. “Are you mad?” said he; “will you lend an ear to 
the valet when you can have the master ? ” in spite of 
Comte Jean’s remonstrances, I saw M. de Laborde again 
to thank him for his gallant attentions, and at a subse- 
quent period proved to him that I had not forgotten his 
kind partiality; and I flatter myself that I contributed not 
a little in enabling him to obtain his splendid fortune. 

Some days after I had formed an acquaintance with M. 
de Laborde he obtained for me a most agreeable diversion. 
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There Mas an Paris a cobbler, neither more nor less, who, 
with some brethren and sisters of his craft, had been stage 
struck, and gave representations of our best tragedies Never 
did actors attract such crowds, great Mere the struggles to 
obtain tickets for the dramatic masquerades M. de Laborde 
managed well, for he went to RI, Charpentier, the cobbler- 
manager, and so completely talked him over that he agreed 
to come and play on a theatre which M. de Laborde had con 
structed for the purpose The Comedie Fran^aise closed to 
give aid to this extravagance Our actors performed Zai}e, 
and immense were the shouts of laughter ivith which this 
inimitable work inspired us After Zaire we had an after- 
piece M de Laborde went to find the Orosmanes of the 
troupe, M Charpentier himself, and led him forth to receue 
the congratulations of the audience It was most amusing 
to see how he tried to repress his exultation, and play the 
modest Le Kain rose, and addressing his rival Mith in- 
imitable coolness, said m his deep and searching tone, “Sir, 
you are my master “ Oh, sir, ’ replied the cobbler, “ I do 
not say so , all I can assure you is that I have not studied in 
your school ’ , and everybody laughed again m ith increase of 
mirth and amusement 

This same evening Comte Jean presented a fellow- 
countryman to me, the comic poet Cailhava I had seen 
his excellent comedy, Le Tuieur Dupe, and was delighted at * 
the introduction to him Cailhava ivas a fine man, with a 
particularly well made leg , he earned himself erect, his feyes 
sparkled with wit, and his smile was full of meaning It was 
evident at once that he was accustomed to please the ladies. 
He thought, no doubt, that he should add me to his list, but 
matters did not turn out as he wished 

On that very evening, and again at the house of RI. de 
Laborde, I sau, for the first time, tMo dramatic stars who 
will alM ays be celebrated. One had then a \ ast reputation, 
and the other attained it very soon afterwards. I niean 
RIademoiselle Clairon and RL RIol 4 . 

Mademoiselle Clairon quitted the stage in 1766 I need 
not tell you the cause of her precipitate retreat , you, as 
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well as all France, know it. In the last years of her glory 
'Madeinoisellc Clairon had shared the tragic sceptre with 
i\Iadcinoiselle Duinenil. Real judges preferred her rival to 
herself, as being full of soul and animation ; but in general 
the applause of the public was in favour of Mademoiselle 
Clairon. After having led a vciy dissipated life, she alTccted 
for the Comte de Valbcllc a fidelity that all the world 
admired. But an adventure happened to her as comic as any 
that ever occurred to any woman, and with which we were 
greatly amused. 

i\Iademoiscllc Clairon had found in the son of her porter, 
a 3’oung man sixteen years of age, the frame of Mcrculcs 
united to the beauty of Antinoiis. Enchanted at this dis- 
covery, she thouglit that by favouring the 3'oung man she 
might make him a first-rate .acquisition for the Comedic 
Fran9aise. She gave him lessons in declamation (which were 
not gratuitous, however); but, unfortunately, her pupil, in- 
tended for the theatre, made his appearance in the green- 
room. No sooner had he set foot therein than all the ladies 
were desirous of giving him similar lessons to their fellow- 
actress. L’Amour (that was the name they had given the 
porter’s son) was faithless to his first mistress, first in secret, 
and then with so much scandal that she, in her anger, with- 
drew her favour from him, and, what was still worse, the 
‘ garments she had given to him. L’Amour, driven awa}' from 
the house of ^Mademoiselle Clairon, ceased to be a deity ; all 
the ladies, fearing the same ingratitude, abandoned him, and 
allowed him to sink into his original obscurity. This is my 
tale, and it is not altogether destitute of a moral. 

The second person of dramatic fame whom I have to 
mention is Mole. Mole, still the idol of the public, the gem 
of the Comedie Francaise, when Le Kain left the stage — 
IMole, as agreeable in a iclc-h-icic as he was admirable on the 
boards. He was introduced to me by the poet Cailhava. 
Ye gods ! how impertinent was IMole at that time ! I dare 
scarcely tell you how he interpi'eted the gracious smile with 
which his talent inspired me. He hovered about me, and 
having stealthily got hold of my hand, pressed it with a 
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boldness which would have irritated me, had he but gi\en 
me time He showed himself so eager and insinuating that 
I felt with him like one of the simplest creatures possible I 
was weak enough to think, to dream of him at night The 
next morning, when I arose, my faithful Hennette brought 
to me a little perfumed billet, in which Mole asked, in 
wretched style the hour at which I should be disengaged 
Reason commanded me not to reply, but I did not listen to 
reason I hastened to say to Mole that a severe headache 
would not allow me to go out, nor to receive during the day 
any but persons on business I knew Comte Jean would 
go to Versailles in pursuit of Lebel, and I felt desirous of 
seeing Mole again Withm an hour after I had wntten 
my reply I saw a lawyer enter my house — a real lawyer, 
by his greedy eye and pedantic step It was Mol6 When 
we had laughed heartily at this disguise he began to tell 
me the real motive of his MSit I know not what idea he 
had formed of my character, but, taking me, no doubt, from 
the title I then possessed, for a Court lady, he aesailed me 
in the most curious manner I was compelled to tell him 
flatly that his proceedings displeased me My resistance 
displeased him he did not appear accustomed to it and, 
with as much coolness as folly, he told me how he had 
been received the first time by the Duchess of This and 
the Countess of That, &c He named people by their 
appellations I ought to have been indignant at such a 
proceeding, but caprice blinded me I permitted him to 
see me again 

About the same time I became acquainted with M the 
Marquis de Chabnllant This nobleman was one of the 
highest players in France only surpassed, perhaps, by MM 
de la Tremouille and de BoisgeUn He told me that one 
day, when playing at the Cafe de la RSgence, he sat doivn 
against an officer from the country, and that by perpetually 
doublmg stakes he gained fifteen or sixteen hundred thousand 
francs This poor officer had not, perhaps, a hundred louis 
per annum, and, in a state of desperation, talked of blovang 
out his brains " Sir, said the Marquis de Chabnllant to 
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him, “ lend me from the sum you owe me a crown-piece to 
pay my coach-hire home, and I will forgive you all the 
rest.” It might be thought that such situations would dis- 
gust gamblers, but no — they play more than ever ; and at 
the moment I am writing to you, two illustrious Princes 
of the reigning family give to this detestable passion the 
pernicious authority of their example. 

At this period was publicly announced the marriage of 
Mademoiselle Mazarelli with the Marquis de Saint-Chamond. 
Mademoiselle Mazarelli, the daughter of an actor, had the 
reputation of a person of wit. She had composed several 
works that were highly spoken of, and in which slander 
pretended to recognise the pen of M. Moncrif. A criminal 
process had been instituted against her by M. L’homme, 
who, having attempted violence, had been wounded by her 
with a knife. This judicial affair, from which the heroine 
extricated herself with good success, gave her a sort of 
celebrity. Illustrious admirers flocked around her ; she 
could choose ; and, having tried several amongst them, 
decided on the Marquis de Saint-Chamond, who, by 
marrying her, gave her an honourable station. 

Her elevation caused a great deal of stir amongst the 
ladies of her class. On this occasion the elder Made- 
moiselle Verriere came to see me. After having spoken to 
me of Mademoiselle Mazarelli’s marriage, “ And you too,” 
she said, “ are very lucky, for at length you are married to 
a gentleman. I should like to know how- you contrive so 
to turn the heads of people of quality as to make them 
marry you.” I endeavoured to inform her, without laugh- 
ing, that good fortune had effected all for me. “ Yes,” 
continued- Mademoiselle Verriere, “the greatest pleasure 
I can imagine after that of naming a lover, is to have 
one’s self declared a wife in the face of the Holy Church.” 

“Why, then, do you not gratify yourself?” 

' “ Ah ! if it only depended on me ! But dupes are rare. 
Forgive the expression, my dear Countess; do not be angry 
about your husband.” 

“ Oh! I am too happy, my dear, to be angry. It is certain 
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a woman, and my whim ceased from that day. Comte Jean, 
flinging himself on an ottoman, laughed vociferously. “ Ah, 
the poltroon! ” said he; “ he did not see the hare under the 
lion’s skin.” Thus was my brother-in-law the first to ridi- 
cule his own courage, although he was not deficient on 
proper occasion. I profited by his mirth to reprove his 
rudeness. ‘^Mafoi!” he replied, “I was in the mood to 
have had a scene, and I could not get it up. Really, though, 
I was wrong. A gentleman should never deliberately insult 
a man with whom prejudice forbids his fighting. But I 
will put matters on an equality between us ; I have a great 
mind, in expiation of the insult, to send him a challenge.” 

“Wait awhile,” said I, “and let him send to you, if 
he dare.” 

I thought Mole would think no more of me ; but the 
next day I had a note from him, in which, recurring to 
the scene of the evening before, he abused Comte ^Jean, 
but not in a strain that caused any alarm for his life. He 
asked me to meet him away from the house, and invited me 
to deceive the jealous tyrant' — the brutal despot ! I read this 
doleful epistle, and cast it into the fire. I did not reply ; 
Mole had none of my writing ; I should have been wretched 
if he had. He despatched a second billet ; I was still silent. 

' At the third, in which he threatened me with his vengeance, 
I was justly indignant. I sent him, by a porter, as from 
myself, a cane with a gold head, a sort of emblematical 
response in the manner of certain persons of antiquity.' This 
was cutting, and I was speedily sorry at allowing a feeling 
of offence which I should have checked. For that reason, 
in after days, anxious to repair my former offence, I heaped 
kindness on Mole, and showed myself as generous towards 
him as I had been otherwise in the affair I have just 
alluded to. 

I tell you an anecdote 'unknown till now, except to the 
Marechale de Mirepoix and the Chancellor Maupeou. Comte 
Jean attached much importance to my not compromising 
myself with persons whose indiscretion might have been 
injurious to me. On his part he did not breathe a syllable 
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to 'inyone and as for Mole, he had not played a part suffi 
ciently heroic to boast of it Thus we all three kept silent 
on the subject 

We now touch on the moment that decided my fate It 
IS from this date that my journal will interest you , up to 
the present time I have only ■\mtten from memory, but 
now I shall wnte from notes As soon as Comte Jean and 
I had set our lues upon a cast which we gamed against 
fortune, he wished me to keep every evening an exact 
account of what I did or said, had heard or seen during 
the day “ It is, said he, “ the only mode by which we 
can recall our conduct of the previous evening, and by this 
we shall know how we ought to play our cards on the 
following day 

I felt the justice of the advice, and followed it Thus, 
my fnend, you must thank me for not having been idle 
fornfbrly, as without my notes I should have great difficulty 
in now keeping the promise I have made you 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Letter from Lebel — Visit from Lcbel — Nothing conclusive — Another visit 

from Lebel — Invitation to sup with the King — Instructions of the 

Comte Jean to the Countess. 

One morning Comte Jean entered my apartment, his face 
beaming with delight. 

“Read!” said he, giving me a letter; “read, Jeannette. 
Victory is ours ! News from Morand ! Lebel is coming to 
Paris, and will dine with us. Are we alone ? ” 

“ No ; there are two of your countrymen whonf you 
invited yesterday.” 

“ I will write and put them off. Morand alone must 
dine with Lebel ; he ought to have a place at the feast 
which he furnishes with such good music. Come, my dear 
girl, we touch the moment of importance ; it is in your 
beauty and power of pleasing that I place all my hopes. 
I think I may rely on you ; but, above all, do not forget 
that you are my sister-in-laAV.” 

“ Brother-in-law,” said I, laughing, “ is it not necessary 
that I should know decidedly to which of your family I am 
married ? It is not the custom in France that a woman be 
the undivided property of three brothers.” 

“ That only happens in Venice,” replied the Count. “ My 
brother Elie is too young; you must be the wife of Guillaume, 
the second brother.” 

“Very well. I am the Comtesse Guillaume du Barri ; 
that does famously well. We like to knoAV Avhom we are 
married to.” 

After this conversation Comte Jean insisted on presiding 
at my toilette. He acquitted himself of the task with a 
most laughable attention. During two good hours, at least. 
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he tormented first Henriette, and then the female hair dresser, 
for I had not yet followed the mode, which began to be \ ery 
general, of having my hair dressed by a man Comte Jean 
passed alternately from my dressing room to the kitchen 
He knew Lebel was a gallant and a gourmand, and he was 
anxious to please him in all senses at once 

At one o clock I was under arms and prepared to receive 
him on whom my destiny depended As soon as I reached 
the draiving room Comte Jean compelled me to submit to 
the test of a ngid examination His senous air amused 
me much, as he gazed at me some time in solemn silence 
At length his forehead relaxed, a smile of satisfaction played 
on his lips, and, extending his arms to me, without ven 
tunng to touch me, “You are charming — divine' he said, 
“ Lebel ought to go and hang himself if he does not fall 
do^vn at your knees 

Soon afterwards the folding doors were hastily opened, 
and a servant announced M Lebel, premier ie sa Majeste, 
with M Morand The Count went to meet the arrivals, 
and, as I saw Lebel for the first time, he presented him to 
me m form 

“ Sister, this is M Lebel, premier dt s(t Majesic^ who 
has done us the honour to come and dine ivith us 

“ And he confers a real pleasure on us, said I, looking 
smilingly on M Lebel My look had its effect, for Lebel 
remained mute and motionless from admiration at my 
person At length he stammered out a few incoherent 
words, which I imagined to be compliments The Count 
watched Lebel anxiously, and Morand began to rub his 
hands, saying 

“Well, sir, what think you of our celestial beauty? ’ 

“ She is worthy of a throne,’ replied Lebel, bending 
his head before me, and taking my hand, which he pressed 
respectfully to his lips The reply was, perhaps, mad 
\ertently made, but I took it as a good augury “Yes,” 
added Lebel, “ jou are the most lovely creature I e\cr 
met, though no one is more m the habit of seeing hand 
some females than m}self ’ 
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“And of causing them to be seen by others,” replied 
Comte Jean. 

This was an opening which was not followed up by 
Lebel. His first enthusiasm having passed, he measured 
me from head to foot, as if he would take an accurate 
description of my person. 

For my part • I began to support the looks of Lebel 
with more assurance. He was a man of no particular 
“ mark or likelihood,” but had made his way. The cus- 
tom of living at Versailles had given him a certain air of 
easy impertinence; but you could not discover anything 
distinguishing in his manners — nothing which concealed his 
primitive extraction. The direction of the Parc-aux-Cerfs 
gave him much influence with the King, who found the 
convenience of such a man, who was willing to take upon 
himself all the disagreeable part of his clandestine amours. 
His duties placed him in contact with the Ministers, the 
Lieutenant of Police and the Comptroller-General. The 
highest nobility sought his friendship with avidity. They 
all had a wife, a sister, or daughter whom they wished to 
make the favourite sultana ; and for this it was necessary 
to get the ear of Lebel. Thus, under a libertine Prince, 
the destinies of France were at the mercy of a valet dc chambre. 
I should tell you, however, that I never had occasion but 
to speak well of him, and that I have the utmost gratitude 
for all he did for me. The attachment he testified on our 
first meeting has never been altered. He gave me his pro- 
tection as far as it was necessary for me, and when the 
favour of the King had accorded to me a station whence 
all the Court sought to hurl me, Lebel seconded me with 
all his power in my efforts to preserve it. I will say that it 
is to his vigilance that I owe the overthrow of more than 
one conspiracy against me. He was a warm and sincere 
friend, and not at all interested in the services he rendered. 
He did a great deal of good as well as harm in private. 
I know poor families whom he has assisted with his own 
purse when he could obtain nothing for them from the 
King, who was only prodigal in his pleasures. 
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However, we dined, and Lebel incessantly praised me 
to the ^ery skies, and that wth so much warmth that I 
was fearful at one time he would fall m love with me him 
self and would not resign me to another. Thank heaven , 
Lebel was a faithful ser\ant. 

After dinner, when we left the table, Lebel paid me 
some compliments , then, pulling out his watch, spoke of 
an appointment at the Marais, and left without saying a 
word of seeing us again. 

At this abrupt departure Comte Jean and I looked at 
each other with astonishment. As for Morand, he was 
overjoyed 

“ Well, Countess, ’ said he, “ behold the number of your 
sla\ es increased by an illustrious adorer. You have made a 
conquest of M Lebel, and I am certain he has gone away 
deeply smitten ’ 

“ I hope we shall see him again,’ said Comte Jean. 

“ Do you doubt it ^ 

“Assure him,’ said I, “of the pleasure it will afford us 
to receive him as he merits ” 

Several persons entered, and M. Morand, profiting by 
the bustle which their entrance occasioned, approached me 
and said in a low tone 

“ You are in possession of his heart , will you charge me 
with any message to him ^ ” 

“ M Morand, was my reply, “what are you thinking of’ 
A woman of my rank throw herself at any person’s head ’ ” 

“No, certainly not , but you can send him a kind word, 
or some affectionate token ’ 

“ 1 could not think of it M. Lebel appeared to me a 
most agreeable man, and 1 shall be at all times delighted to 
see him 

Morand asked nothing more than this, and there our 
conversation ended 

Two days elapsed without being marked by any event. 
Comte Jean had spent them with much anxiety He was 
absent when, on the third morning, Hennette came hastilj 
into my room “ Madam,” she said, “M. the first tnUt dc 
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ii.itr,:hc of ihc Kin;^ i< in tljo (ivav.-inji-viioni, atui (iiquircs 
if you v.‘il! rocoivo hiuu" At ihi:- nrws 1 was sui prised and 
vexed. M. I.ehei toolc nn- nnawatc;-: my toiletle was iroi 
begun. 1 gave a hasty glaiu e a! my mirror Let M. Lebel 
come in." M. lad el. who was nn the heels of iny maid, 

cittcied isistantly. .\fter havitu; saluted siu-, he said, “ It is 
otdy you. tuadam, whom tme snighi thm. sutpiise. Vmii 
beauty r.eeu;. sio otnatJU'tU; Vintr eliatius ate deentatiiin 
sufiicient." 

I replied to this compliment with (of coutse) much modesty, 
according to ciistom. W'e tmtejed into conversalioju and I 
found that i.ebei really thought me tlic sisl< r -in-lav.- of C«)mte 
Jean ; and 1 remarked the inv<dnntajy lesp-ect that attetided 
even liis familiatity. I left him itt his eiior, which w.is 
material to my intcre.<ts. lie lalkeil to me some time of my 
attractioiis, of the ]gui which a fem.'de like myself might 
assume in b'nince. I'earitig to comprumisi* myself, 1 made 
no n'.ply, hut maint.'dned the reser\e whieh my charactei 
imposed upon mo. I am itol clever, my friojtd : I never could 
conduct an in.lrigne. 1 feared to speak or do wrong; and, 
whilst 1 kept a trampiil appearance, I was inteinally .-igitated 
at the absence of Comte jean. 

Fortune sent him to me. lie was crossing the street 
when he .siw at onr tloor a carri.'ige with the Royal livery. 
Lebel always used it when his aifaiis did not demand ;i 
positive f/aagarVe. This e<]V5ipage made him suspect a visit 
from Lebel, and he came in ojrportimeiy to extricate me from 
my esnbarrassment. 

“ Sir," said Lebel to him when he entered, “ here is the 
lady whose extreme modesty lefuse.s to listen to wh:it I dare 
not thus explain to her.” 

“ Is it anything I may hear for Iter," said the Comte, 
with a smiling air. 

“ Yes ; I am the ambassador of a mighty power ; you are 
the minister plenipotentiary of the Lady, and, with your leave, 
we will go into your private room to discuss the articles of 
the secret treaty which I have been ch;irged to propose to 
you. What says madam ? ” 
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Howe\er, Me dined, and Lebel incessantly praised me 
to the \ery skies, and that with so much warmth that I 
was fearful at one time he would fall in love with me him 
self and would not resign me to another Thank heaven, 
Lebel was a faithful servant 

After dinner, when we left the table, Lebel paid me 
some compliments , then, pulling out his watch, spoke of 
an appointment at the Marais, and left without sa>mg a 
word of seeing us again 

At this abrupt departure Comte Jean and I looked at 
each other with astonishment As for Morand, he was 
overjojed 

“ Well, Countess, said he, “ behold the number of your 
slaves increased by an illustrious adorer You have made a 
conquest of M Lebel, and I am certain he has gone aw ay 
deeply smitten 

“ I hope we shall see him again, said Comte Jean 

“ Do you doubt it > 

“Assure him, said I, “of the pleasure it wall afford us 
to receive him as he merits 

Several persons entered, and M Morand, profiting by 
the bustle which their entrance occasioned, approached me 
and said in a low tone 

“ You are in possession of his heart , vmII you charge me 
with any message to him^ 

“ M Morand, was my reply, "what are you thinking of’ 
A woman of my rank throw herself at any person s head ’ 

“ No, certainly not but you can send him a kind word, 
or some affectionate token 

‘ I could not think of it M Lebel appeared to me a 
most agreeable man, and I shall be at all times delighted to 
see him 

Morand asked nothing more than this, and there our 
conversation ended 

Two dajb elapsed without being marked by any event 
Comte Jean had spent them with much anxiety He was 
absent when, on the third morning, Henriette came hastil> 
into mj room “ Madam, she said, “ M the first tnW de 
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chamhrc of the King is in the drawing-room, and enquires 
if you will receive him.” At this news I was surprised and 
vexed. I\L Lcbel took- me unawares ; my toilette was not 
begun. I gave a hasty glance at my mirror — “ Let kl. Lebel 
come in.” And kl. Lcbel, who was on the heels of my maid, 
entered instantly. After having saluted me, he said, “ It is 
only you, madam, whom one might thus surprise. Your 
beauty needs no ornament ; your charms arc decoration 
sufficient.” 

I replied to this compliment with (of course) much modesty, 
according to custom. We entered into conversation, and I 
found that Lcbel really thought me the sister-in-law of Comte 
Jean ; and I remarked the involuntary respect that attended 
even his familiarity. I left him in his error, which was 
material to my interests. He talked to me some time of my 
attractions, of the part which a female like myself might 
assume in France. Fearing to compromise myself, I made 
no reply, but maintained the reserve which my character 
imposed upon me. I am not clever, my friend ; I never could 
conduct an intrigue. I feared to speak or do wrong; and, 
whilst 1 kept a tranquil appearance, 1 was internally agitated 
at the absence of Comte Jean. 

Fortune sent him to me. He was crossing the street 
when he saw at our door a carriage with the Royal livery. 
Lebel always used it when his aflairs did not demand a 
positive incognito. This equipage made him suspect a visit 
from Lebel, and he came in opportunely to extricate me from 
my embarrassment. 

“ Sir,” said Lebel to him when he entered, “ here is the 
lady whose extreme modesty refuses to listen to what I dare 
not thus explain to her.” 

“ Is it anything I may hear for her,” said the Comte, 
with a smiling air. 

“ Yes ; lam the ambassador of a mighty power ; you are 
the minister plenipotentiary of the lady, and, with your leave, 
we will go into your private room to discuss the articles of 
the secret treaty which I have been charged to propose to 
you. What says madam ? ” 
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“ I consent to anything that may come from such an 
ambassador 

Comte Jean instantly led him into another room, and 
when they were alone, Lebel said to him, “ Do you know that 
your sister in law is a most fascinating creature^ She has 
occupied my thoughts since I ha\e known her, and in my 
enthusiasm I could not help speaking of her in a certain 
quarter So highly ha\e I eulogised her that His Majesty 
desires an interview with her, that he may judge with his own 
eyes if I am an appreciator of beauty 

At these words Comte Jean felt a momentary agitation, 
but soon recovering himself, he replied 

“ I am exceedingly obliged to you, sir, for the favourable 
disposition you have e\ meed towards the Comtesse du Barn 
She and I have as much respect as love for His Majesty, but 
my sister m law has not been presented, and, consequently, I 
can scarcely see how she can be allowed to pay her respects 
to His Majesty 

“Do not let that disturb you , it is not intended that she 
shall go and partake of the magnificence of Versailles, but be 
admitted to an intimacy much more flattenng Would you 
refuse to grant him that pleasure ’ ’ 

“ It would be a crime of lest majeste, said the Comte Jean, 
laughing, “and my family have too much respect for their 
monarch We should not be content with a fugitue fa\our 
“You may expect everything from the charms of the 
Countess I am certain they will have the utmost success, 
but for me, I can give you no guarantee You must run the 
chance 

‘ \our protection, however, is the only thing which en 
courages my sister in law in this affair But, tell me, when 
IS this meeting to take place ? 

“ Instantly The King is impatient to see the Countess, 
and I have promised that she will sup with him to morrow 
evening in my apaxtment at Versailles’ 

“ How 15 she to be introduced to the King ^ 

“ I am to entertain four of my fnends 
“ Who are they ’ 
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“ First, the Baron de Gonesse.” 

“ Who is he ? ” 

“ The King himself.” 

“ Well, who next ? ” 

“ The Due de Richelieu.” 

“ Who else ? ” 

“ The jNIarquis de Chauvelin.” 

“Well?” 

“ The Due de la Vauguyon.” 

“ What, the devotee ? ” 

“ The hypocrite. But never mind ; the main point is 
that you must not appear to recognise the King. Instruct 
your sister-in-law to this effect.” 

“Certainly; if she must sin, she had better do so with 
some reason.” 

Whilst these gentlemen were thus disposing of me what 
was I doing ? Alone in my room I waited the result of their 
conference with mortal impatience. The character I had to 
play was a superb one, and at the moment I was about to 
enter on the stage I felt all the difficulties of my part. I 
feared I should not succeed, but fail amidst the insulting 
hisses of the Versailles party. My fears at once disappeared, 
and then I pictured myself sitting on a throne, magnificently 
attired ; my imagination wandered in all the enchantments of 
greatness ; then, as if from remorse, I recalled my past life. 
The former lover of Nicolas blushed before the future 
mistress of Louis XV. A thousand different reflections 
crowded upon me and mingled in my brain. If to live is 
to think, I lived a whole age in one quarter of an hour. At 
length I heard some doors open, a carriage rolled away, and 
Comte Jean entered my chamber. 

“ Victory ! ” cried he, embracing me with transport. 
“ Victory ! my dear Jeannette. To-morrow you sup with the 
King!” On this information I turned pale, my strength 
forsook me, and I was compelled to sit- down, or rather to 
fall into a chair; for, according to Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
my legs shook under me [fiageolaient). This, however, was 
the only movement of weakness which I betrayed. When 
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I recovered a little, the Comte Jean told me the com ersation 
he had had \vith Lebel I joked about the title of Baron 
de Gonesse, and I promised to treat the King as if ignorant 
of his incognito One thing only made me uneasy, and that 
was supping with the Due de Richelieu, who had seen me 
before at Madame de Lagarde’s, but the idea that he would 
not remember me gave me renewed courage 

On so important an occasion Comte Jean did not forget 
to repeat his instructions over again These are nearly his 
words, for I think I learnt them by heart 

“ Remember that it is on your first interview that jour 
success depends Let him learn, through you, those utter 
tendernesses which have heretofore been sought for him m 
\ain He is like the monarch of old who was willing to 
pay the half of his crown for an unknown pleasure Lebel 
IS weaned in seeking every week for new fruit He is quite 
disposed to serve you, and will second you in the best 
manner You are about to become the centre of attrac- 
tion to all courtiers and noble courttsanes You must expect 
that they will endeavour to cry you down, because you 
ivill have carried off from them a gem to which every 
family has its pretensions You must at first stand firmly 
before the storm , but afterwards you will find enlisting 
themselves under your banner all those who have neither 
wife, sister, nor daughter — that is, all who have no mistress 
to offer to the King. You must attach these to you by 
place and favour, they must be first thought of, and then 
you must think of yourself and me, mj dear girl ’ 

“ \11 this is well enough,’ I replied, “but as yet I am 
nothing ’ 

“ MorbUti ' to morrow you will be everything," cried 
Comte Jean, with his ; determined energy, “but we must 
think about this morrow Make haste, noble Countess 
Go to all the milliners — seek what is elegant rather than 
what is rich Be as lovely, pleasing and gay as possible, 
this is the mam point — and God will do all the rest.” 

He pronounced this blasphemy in a laughing tone, and 
I confess I could not help joining in the laugh, and then 
hastened to comply with his instructions 
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CHAPTER IX ' 


A slight preface — Arrival at Versailles — La ioikilc — Portrait of the King 
— The Due de Richelieu — The Marquis de Chauvelin — The Due de la 
Vaugiu'on — Supper with the King — The first night — The following 
day — The curiosity of Comte Jean — Presents from the King — How 
disposed of. 

The chances against our succeeding in our enterprise were 
at least a thousand to one. The sea upon which, trusting to 
the favourable influence of my leading star, we were about to 
venture was filled with rocks and shoals which threatened the 
poor mariner who should direct his barque near them. In the 
first place, I had to dread my obscure birth, as well as the 
manner in rvhich my life had been passed ; and still more had 
I to fear the indifferent reputation of Comte Jean. There was 
more than sufficient in all this to disturb a head far stronger 
than I could boast. However, thanks to my natural thought- 
lessness, no troublesome thoughts interfered to break my rest 
on the night preceding a day so important to me, and I slept 
as tranquilly as though upon waking I had no other occupation 
for my time than a walk on the boulevards, or a drive to the 
Bois de Boulogne. 

Comte Jean, however, had passed a very different night ; 
for once, the whisperings of ambition had overcome even his 
natural indifference and carelessness, and, tired of tossing upon 
a sleepless pillow, he arose at the first break of day, reproached 
me for slumbering so long, and allowed me neither peace nor 
rest till I joined him dressed for our journey. At length we 
set out. According to our agreement with Lebel, I was closely 
muffled up in my large calcche. The carriage rolled along till 
we reached Versailles, where we had for the last month 
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engaged a lodging, -which might be useful to us at all e\ents 
We alighted and, after \ainly seeking a few moments repose, 
proceeded on foot to find Lebel, m whose apartments we 
were to attire oursehes m a suitable manner. 

“You are welcome,” said the Count “Pray consider 
yourself at home ’ 

“ I accept your augury,’ replied I “It would be amusing 
enough to find that my young prophet had predicted nghtl> ' 
“ Well, then, said my conductor, laughing, “ I recommend 
you to manage a slight slip on the staircase, it would be 
taking possession after the manner of the ancients ’ 

“Iso, no, I thank you,” answered I, “no falls, if you 
please , they are not propitious m France ’ 

Whilst we were thus speaking we were crossing a long 
suite of chambers, and reached the one at which we were 
expected We knocked cautiously at a door, which was 
opened to us with equal caution Scarcely had we entered 
than Lebel eagerly came forward to recei\e us 

“ Ah ’ madam, cned he, “ I began to fear you might not 

come You ha\e been looked for with an impatience ' 

“ Which can hardly equal mine, interrupted I , “ for you 
were prepared for your -visitor, whilst I have yet to learn who 
18 the friend that so kindly desires to see me 

“ It IS better it should be so, ’ added Lebel “ Do not 
seek either to guess or discover more than that you will here 
meet wnth some cheerful society — fnends of mine — who will 
Sup at my house, but wath whom circumstances prevent my 
Sitting down at table ' 

“How' said I, with aflected surprise “Not sup with 
us ’ 

“Even so, replied Lebel, and then added, with a laugh, 
"He and I sit down to supper together ' \\ hat an idea' No ' 
jou will find that just as the guests are about to sit down at 
table I shall suddenlj be called out of the room, and shall 
only return at the close of the repast 

All this was but of small import to me Nevertheless, 

I afTectcd to regret the unavoidable absence of Lebel, m 
fact, I believe that the first breath inspired at Court is 
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fraught with falsehood and deceit, entirely destructive to 
every feeling of natural candour. 

Lebel, with the most ceremonious gallantry, conducted 
me to a private dressing-room, where I found several females 
waiting to assist me at my toilette. I abandoned myself to 
their cares, which were, indeed, most skilfully exercised in 
my behalf. They wrought wonders in my appearance, bath- 
ing me after the Eastern fashion, adorning my hair and 
person till I issued from their hands blooming and beauteous 
as a houri. 

When I returned to the room in which Lebel was ex- 
pecting me, his surprise was almost overpowering. 

“You are indeed,” exclaimed he, “the new sun which 
is to rise upon Versailles.” 

“Excellent!” cried I, laughing extravagantly; “but like 
the planet you are pleased to compare me with, I must re- 
serve my splendid rising till I have obtained fresh powers 
from the aid of night.” ^ 

The Count entered, and joined in his congratulations on 
the beauty of my appearance. All at once the hasty sound 
of a bell, violently pulled, was heard. 

“ The object of your attack approaches,” said Lebel to 
me ; “ it would be as well to reconnoitre a little. Remember, 
not a word of his rank ; no downcast, timid looks at his 
sovereign power ; no bending of knees or faltering of voice.” 

The advice thus given Avas useless. Comte Jean, who 
bore the reputation of at least a man of much cool im- 
pudence, Avas, I am certain, more deficient than myself in 
courage upon the occasion, and, I verily believe, asked him- 
self seWral times whether he durst appear before his Prince 
Avith one Avhom he Avas falsely asserting to be his sister-in- 
laAv. HoAvever these thoughts might or might not have 
disturbed him, we proceeded ouAvards till we reached the 
apartment Avhere our invited friends Avere expecting us; and 
here I Avill, Avith the reader’s permission, digress aAvhile, in 

I "Mais avant de me lever il faxii qxie je me coitclie” is the witty reply 
in the original, but which it is impossible to render fully and piquantly 
through the dilution of a translation. — T rans. 

AmL. I 
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order to say a few introductory words respecting the four 
personages with whom I had the honour of supping. 

And first, Louis XV , King of France (or, as he was 
upon the present occasion styled, the Baron de Gonesse), 
was one of those sentimental egotists who belie\ ed he loved 
the whole world, his subjects and his family, whilst m 
reality the sole engrossing object was self. Gifted with 
many personal and intellectual endowments, which might 
ha\e disputed the palm ivith the most lively and engaging 
personages of the Court, he was yet devoured by ennui, and 
of this he was well aware, but his mind was made up to 
meet this ennm as one of the necessary accompaniments of 
Royalty De\oid of taste in literary matters, he despised 
all connected with the belles lettres, and esteemed men only 
in proportion to the number and richness of their armorial 
bearings With him M. de Voltaire ranked beneath the 
lowest country squire, and the very mention of a man of 
letters was terrifying to his imagination from its disturbing 
the current of his o^vn ideas He revelled in the plenitude of 
power, yet felt dissatisfied with the mere title of King. He 
ardently desired to signalise himself as the first General of 
the age, and, pre%ented from obtaining this (in his opinion) 
highest of honours, entertained the utmost jealousy of 
Fredenck II , and spoke with undisguised spleen and iH- 
humour of the exploits of his brother of Prussia. The 
habit of commanding, and the prompt obedience he hid 
ever met with, had palled upon his mind, and impressed 
him with feelings of indifference for all things which thus 
appeared so easily obtained , and this satiety and consequent 
listlessness was by many attnbuted to a melancholic dis 
position He disliked any appearance of opposition to his 
will, not that he particularly resented the opposition itself, 
but he knew his own weakness, and feared lest he should 
be compelled to ra.ake a show of a firmness he was conscious 
of not possessing For the clergy he entertained the most 
superstitious veneration , and he feared God because he had 
a still greater awe and dread of the de\il In the hands of 
his confessor he confidently beheaed was lodged absolute 
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power to confer on him unliinitecl license to commit any or 
every sin. He greatly dreaded pamphlets, satires, epigrams 
and the opinion of posterity, and yet his conduct was that of 
a man who scofi's at the world's judgment. This hasty 
sketch may with safety be taken as the portrait of Louis XV., 
although much might be added; yet for the present I will 
conhne myself to the outline of my picture, which I shall 
have frequent occasion to retouch in the course of my journal. 
It is my intention to present him in all possible lights before 
the reader, and I flatter myself I shall produce a perfect 
resemblance of the man I seek to depict. Let us now pro- 
ceed to consider the Due dc Richelieu. 

This nobleman, when in his seventy-second year, had 
preserved, even in so advanced an age, all his former pre- 
tensions to notice. His success in so many love affairs — a 
success which he never could have merited — had rendered 
him celebrated. He was now a superannuated coxcomb, a 
wearisome and clumsy butterfly. When, however, he could 
be brought to exercise his sense, by remembering that he 
was no longer young, he became fascinating beyond idea, 
from the finished ease and grace of his manner and the 
polished and piquant style of his discourse. Still, I speak of 
him as a mere man of outward show, for the Duke’s attain- 
ments were certainly superficial, and he possessed more of 
the jargon of a man of letters than the sound reality. 
Amongst other proofs of consummate ignorance, he was 
deficient even in orthography, and was fool enough to boast 
of so disgraceful a fact, as though it conferred honour on 
him ; perhaps, indeed, he found that the easiest way of 
getting over the business. He possessed a most ignoble 
turn of mind ; all feelings of an elevated nature were wanting 
within him. A bad son, an unkind husband and a worse 
father, he could scarcely be expected to become a steady 
friend. All whom he feared he hesitated not to trample 
under foot ; and his favourite maxim, which he has a hundred 
times repeated to me, was, “ That we should never hesitate 
to set our foot upon the necks of all those who might in any 
way interfere with our projects. Dead men” (he would further 

6 — 2 
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add) “tell no tales’ There was one person, nevertheless, 
whom he detested and flattered at the same time, and this 
was Voltaire, who well repaid him in hi e coin He called 
the Due de Richelieu the tyrant of the tennis court' [tripot) 
and the Duke returned the compliment by invariably desig 
nating him “ scoundrel ’ and “ poetaster , the only differ 
ence was that the Due de Richelieu only treated the poet 
thus in sotto voce, whilst M de Voltaire sought not to conceal, 
either in his writings or conversation, bis candid opinion of 
the illustrious Duke and Peer, and he might justly accuse 
the Duke of ingratitude, for he^ no doubt, owed a consider 
able portion of the reputation he enjoyed as a General to the 
brilliant verses in which Voltaire had celebrated his exploits 
The ^larquis de Chauvelm was equally skilful as a war 
nor and diplomatist Gentle, graceful and witty, be joined 
to the most extreme versatility of talent the utmost simplicity 
of character Once known, he could not fail of being valued 
and esteemed, and the King entertained the most lively 
regard for him The noble minded Marquis was far from 
taking advantage of ins Sovereigns favour — far from it, he 
neither boasted of it nor presumed upon it This truly 
wonderful man died, unhappily, too soon for me, for the 
King to whom he gave the wisest counsel, and for foreign 
Courts, who knew and appreciated his worth I shall hav e 
occasion to speak of him hereafter He had a brother, a 
wicked little hump backed creature, brave a§ Cassar, and i 
bitter enemy to the Jesuits, whom he did not a little contri 
bute to overturn in the Parliament of Paris, to which he 
belonged The King detested this man as much as he 
loved and chenshed the brother, and that is not saying a 
little 

The fourth guest was the Due de la Vauguyon, the really 
perpetual tutor to the Pnnees of Prance for he had educated 
four successively He bad displaced in the army both 
bravery and talent, but he was a confirmed Jesuit, and con 
ducted himself towards me upon the strictest pnnciples of his 
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order. He will appear again in the drama, but for the 
present I must put him aside, whilst I return to my entree 
to the saloon, which was about to take place. 

Immediately after Lebel had conducted me into it, he was 
called away, and quitted us. The King rose and approached 
me, saluting me with the most admirable gallantry, and 
addressing to me the most encouraging and gratifying words. 
His gentle yet polished manners, his fine countenance, noble 
air, and the free and unrestrained glances of admiration which 
sparkled in his eyes, communicated to me a feeling of support 
and confidence which effectually reassured me and roused me 
from the involuntary emotion I had felt at the moment when 
I first appeared in his presence. The King addressed a few 
words to Comte Jean, and then regarded him steadily, as 
though he were trying to recall his features ; but his eye 
quickly turned on me again, upon whom he bestowed the 
most intoxicating attention. Never was first sight more 
effective, and never did a flame so rapidly increase as did 
the passion of my noble adorer. Ere we had seated ourselves 
at the supper-table he was ages gone in love. 

It would have provoked a smile from any countenance to 
perceive how the respect and admiration with which the three 
courtiers regarded me increased in proportion as the senti- 
ments of the King towards me betrayed themselves more and 
more. At first I had been considered as a person of little or 
no importance. Soon, however, as their sagacious eyes dis- 
covered the state of their master’s mind, the air of familiarity 
with which they had regarded me gave place to a more 
studied politeness, which, in its turn, as matters progressed, 
was superseded by the most delicate attention ; and ere we 
rose from table these gentlemen watched my looks with the 
most eager anxiety to obtain the honour of my notice and 
hopes of future patronage from one whom they easily foresaw 
would be fully qualified to bestow it. Comte Jean observed 
all that was passing in profound silence. As for me, I talked 
and laughed with perfect freedom from all restraint, and my 
frank, unaffected mirth appeared to enchant the King. I 
knew that he was weary of the nice formalities of courtly 
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beauty, and desired to refresh his eyes and ears uith some 
thing less refined, and I gi^tified him to his heart s i\ ish 
The conversation became lively and animated, the ments of 
men of letters ^\ere discussed, the French and Italian theatre 
passed in re\ lew before us, and finally, e amused ourseh es 
ivith anecdotes relative to the intngues of Court The Baron 
de Gonesse related to us a circumstance which had just been 
communicated to him by a county magistrate I must here 
appnse the reader that these administrators of justice were 
directed to collect all the facts — scandalous, horrible, ridi 
culous, or piquant — ^which occurred Mithm their jurisdiction, 
in order that, being forwarded to the King, they might aid in 
distracting his mind from the heavy cares of government 
Alas' hoi\ many strange and eventful things have I since 
learned by similar channels 

The supper terminated, the King s friends remained some 
time conversing with us hilst these noblemen were busily 
celebrating my praises in words sufficiently loud to reach the 
King s ear the Baron de Gonesse, standing by my side, was 
prosecuting his suit in the most ardent terms I received his 
overtures with becoming grace and modesty As I have 
before said, the extenor of the King was verj prepossessing 
and what he wanted in youth he made up for by all the 
mature graces of dignified Royalty At last Lebel appeared 
and made me a sign to nse from my seat Up to this period 
nothing had arisen to betray the tncogi%ito of the august mon 
arch, and in order to beep up m) pretended ignorance of bis 
grandeur I quitted the apartment with little ceremony Lebel 
conducted me to an adjoining chamber furnished with the 
utmost magnificence \\ hen we were seated he turned to the 
Comte Jean, who had followed us, and said, ‘ It rests with 
yourself whether jou wifl return to Fans or remain at Ver 
sallies But as for miladi, who seems much fatigued, she will, 
we trust, honour us by acceptmg a bed at the castle 

self created brother in law understood as well as I did 
the signification of these words, and clearly read in their im 
port how far I had attracted the favour of the King In order 
to have rendered the impression more lasting, we could have 
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wished that matters had been less precipitated, but we were 
under a roof where everything yielded to the caprices of its 
master, and resignation to his will became a matter of course. 

And here I trust I may be pardoned if I pass over certain 
details which could not, at this lapse of time, interest or amuse 
anyone ; besides, although I have found no difficulty in recit- 
ing former events of my life, I find my pen more prudish and 
coy than were my ears or mouth. All I shall say is that the 
following day, as soon as I was left alone in my chamber, 
Lebel entered, and, prostrating himself at the side of my bed, 
said : 

“ Madame la Comtesse-is Queen and mistress here. Not 
only has your noble lover failed to communicate to. me the 
usual signal' of disgust or dislike, but he has spoken of you to 
me in the most favourable light, declaring that for the first 
time in his life he felt the influence of a true and sincere 
affection ; for this reason he desired I would not convey to 
you the contents of this casket, as originally intended.” 

“ And what does it contain ?” I asked, with childish eager- 
ness. 

“ Oh, a trifle unworthy of her who is now the mistress of 
his warmest love — only a purse containing a hundred louis, 
and a suit of emeralds worth a similar sum. He bade me say 
it might have served to recompense a mere fleeting fancy, but 
that it is unworthy of your charms, nor can he insult you by 
the offer of it.” 

“Will he, then, see me again ?” I enquired. 

“ To-morrow evening, if agreeable to you.” 

“ Only say that his wishes are mine.” 

“ Would you wish to see the Comte Jean before you rise ? 
He has been waiting with the utmost impatience to see you 
since seven o’clock this morning.” 

“ Let him come in.” 

The Count entered, and I saw by the triumphant joy 
painted on his face that Lebel had told him of the propitious 
state of things. He ran .up to me with outstretched arms, 
congratulating me upon ray success, and putting at the same 
time several questions, to which, cither from mere womanly 
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cipnce, or presuming upon my recent elesation to the 
character of prime favourite, I refused to reply 

My folly drew down upon me his se\ere anger, ana 
several oaths escaped his lips, which, echoed back by walls 
so unused to similar violence, struck Lebel with terror 
That faithful ally placed his hand over his mouth, implor 
mg him to recollect himself and the place he was m 
•Vs for me, dreading some foolish burst of his impetuosit}, 
I tried some of my sweetest smiles, and, inviting him to 
sit beside me, related to him and Lebel those particulars 
which my pen refuses to retrace Amongst other things, I 
told them I had remarked to the King that I had known 
perfectly well who he was all the preceding evening when 
supping with him, and that he had the simplicity to say 
“he was surpnsed I had not appeared more embarrassed 
m his presence ’ 

Our conversation terminated, I wished to return to 
Pans, and I was, without further hindrance, allowed to 
depart I had arrived there scarcely an hour when I re 
ceived from His Majesty a magnificent diamond agrafe, 
worth at least 60,000 francs, and bank notes to the amount 
of 200,000 livres 

Comte Jean and myself were well mgh struck dumb with 
astonishment at the sight of such treasures , to us, who had 
never in our lives possessed such sums, they appeared in- 
exhaustible My brother in law divided them into two equal 
portions, one of which he put into his pocket and the other 
into my escntoire With this arrangement I did not interfere , 
nothing seemed to me more simple than that he should satisfy 
his need out of my superfluity I bestowed 2,000 crowms 
upon Hennette, and expended lu the course of the dnj at 
least a quarter of my ncbes m trifles as unnecessary as 
useless, and all this without once remembenng that as I 
owed my present abundance to a momentary inclination on 
the part of the King, so the turn of an hour, or a fresh fancy 
on the part of my munificent adorer, might reduce me to the 
unprovided state in v\hich I had so lately been That evening 
was passed iiii it Utc with Comte Jean Ife thought, as I 
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did, that the foundation of our treasure was as firm as. a 
rock, and he gave me many counsels for the future, which I 
promised to observe — for indeed it was to my own interest to 
do so. Upon how many follies did we then debate, which 
but a few days afterwards we found practicable. The dif- 
ferent ministers passed in review before us ; some we deter- 
mined upon retaining, whilst others were dismissed ; and 
already I began in idea to act with sovereign power over 
these illustrious personages, amongst whom I anticipated 
shortly playing so important a part. “ After all,” said I, 
“ the world is but an amusing theatre, and I see no reason 
why a pretty woman should not play a principal part in it.” 
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CHAPTER X 


The King s message — Letter from the Countess — A second supper at 
Versailles — The Due d Ajen — A short account of M de Fleurj — The 
Due de Duras — Comersation with the King — The next day — A'lsit 
from the Due de Richelieu — Visit from the Due de la Vauguyon — 
Visit from Comte Jean — Visit from the King — A third supper— 
Fa^ our 

EARLt the foUotving day I received a message from the 
King, accompanied with a bouquet of flowers tied round with 
a string of diamonds A short letter was annexed to this 
splendid gift, which I would transcribe here had it not been 
taken from me with many others My reply, which I wrote 
upon the spur of the moment, was concise, and as I preseri ed 
the rough copy, under the impression of us being one day 
useful, I can give the reader the exact words 

The billet traced by your noble hands renders me the happiest of 
women My joj is beyond description Thanks M le Baron for your 
charming flowers Alas' they will be faded and withered by to morrow 
but not so fleeting and short hved are the sentiments with which you haie 
inspired me Belieie me the lively desire you express to see me again is 
entirely mutual and in the impatience with which you await our next 
mteniew 1 read but ray own sentiments The ardour with which you 
long to embrace me is fully equalled by the affection which leads me to 
desire no gratification greater than that of passing my whole life in your 
society \dieu M le Baron ^ on have forbidden my addressing you as 
your rank and my respect would have me I will therefore content my self 
with assuring you of the ardent affection of the 

Co'<nr.ssT; 

The signature I adopted was a bold piece of falsehood, 
but it was too late to recede, besides, I was addressing myself 
in my letter, not to the King, but to the Baron de Gonesse, 
for Louts, from I know not what unaccountable capnee, 
seemed to wash to preserve his tncogitlo I have since 
learned that Francis I assumed the same name, although 
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upon a very different occasion. Replying to a letter from 
Charles V., in which that Emperor had given himself a 
long' string of high-sounding titles, he contented himself 
with simply signing his letter, “ Fran9ois, Baron de 
Gonesse.” Louis XV. was very fond of borrowed appel- 
lations. Unlike the vanity, so common to mankind, of 
seeking to set off their pretensions by assumed titles, it is 
the pleasure of Royalty to descend to a lower grade in 
society when concealment becomes desirable, either from 
policy or pleasure ; and Louis sought, in the familiarity in 
which a plain baron might safely indulge, a relief from the 
ennui attendant upon the rigid etiquette of Court life. 
I had omitted in my letter to the Baron to remind him 
that we were to meet that very evening, but that did not 
prevent my repairing to Versailles punctually at the ap- 
pointed hour. I was conducted into the same apartment 
as before, where I found the females who had then assisted 
at my toilet again prepared to lend me their aid ; and from 
this moment I had a regular establishment of attendants 
appointed for my use. 

The moment the King was informed of my arrival, 
unable to restrain his impatience, he hastened to me to 
assist at my dressing-table, and he continued standing 
beside me so long as the operation lasted. I felt greatly 
embarrassed, not knowing whether I durst take the liberty 
of requesting him to be seated. However, my silence on 
the subject was greatly admired, and ascribed to my perfect 
acquaintance with polished life, when in reality it origi- 
nated from mere timidity. My triumph was complete; the 
monarch smiled at and admired every word as it fell from 
my lips, kissed my hands, and played with the curls of 
my long hair, sportively twisting his fingers amidst my 
flowing ringlets with all the vivacity of a lover of twenty. 
The company upon' this evening was different from that of 
the former occasion, consisting of the Due de Duras, first 
gentleman of the bedchamber, and the Due d’Ayen, who 
had the reputation of being a great wit. However, in my 
opinion, he was much more deserving the character of a 
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real fiend his \ery breath uas poisonous, and his touch 
venomous as the bite of an adder I well remember what 
AI de Fleury said of him to the King in my presence 
“ Sire said he, “ the thing 1 most dread in the world next to 
a bite from "M d Ayen is the bite of a mad dog For my 
own part, I did not in the end look upon him Math less 
terror, and well he paid me for my fears Upon one occa 
Sion the King, vhen speal ing of me to him, said, “I am 
veil aware that I succeed Sainte Foix 

Yes, Sire, replied the Duke, *‘in the same manner as 
Your Majesty succeeds Pharamond* 

I nexer forgave him those xvords, dictated by a fiendish 
malice Howexer, upon the evening of my first introduction 
to him be behaxed to me xvith the most marked politeness. 
I was then an object of no consequence to his interests, 
and his vision had not yet revealed to him the height I 
was destined to attain He looked upon me but as one of 
those meteors xvhich sparkled and shone in the castle at 
Versailles for txxenty four hours and sank to rise no more 
The Due de Duras xvas not an ill disposed person, but 
inconceivably stupid , indeed, wit xvas by no means a 
family inheritance Both father and son, good sort of 
people in other respects, were for ever saying or doing some 
good thing m support of their reputation for stupiity at 
Court One day the King qmte jokingly, enquired of the 
Due de Duras x\hat xvas done xxith the old moons “ Upon 
my xvord. Sire replied he, * I can gixe you no ide*i, 
nexer haxing seen, but xvith Your Majesty s permission I 
will endeavour to learn from M de Cassini’ To such a 
pitch did the poor man s simplicity extend Both father 
and son were nominated to attend the King of Denmark 
when on his road to xasit France The King observed to 
a person, xxho repeated it to me, “The French are generally 
styled a clex er, witty nation 1 cannot say I should ex er hax e 
been able to discover it had I been tempted to form my 
opinion from the specimen thej have sent me 

As far as I am concerned after saying so many unfavour 
able things of the MM de Duras, 1 must do them the justice 
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to say that their conduct towards me was everything that 
could be desired. I was always glad to see them ; it gave my 
own imagination a sort of sedative to converse with these two 
simple-minded beings, whose interests I was always ready 
to promote b}' every means in my power, and I trust the 
memor)’' of what I have done will be long remembered by the 
noble house of Duras. 

This supper did not pass off so gaily as the former one. 
The Due de Duras spoke as little as possible, in the dread 
of making some unlucky speech, and the Due d’Ayen sat 
devouring the spleen he could not give vent to and meditating 
fresh objects upon whom to exercise his malignity. He vainly 
endeavoured to lead me on to make some ridiculous observa- 
tion, but without success; happily for him the King did not 
perceive his aim. My Royal lover was Indeed so entirely 
engrossed by me that he lost all the Duke’s manoeuvres ; his 
transports appeared too much for his senses to sustain, and he 
vowed that I should never quit him more, but remain to be 
elevated by his power to the first place at Court. At the 
monarch’s sign the two guests withdrew. When the Due 
d’Ayen quitted the room ; 

“ That nobleman is by no means to my taste,” said I 
to the King ; “ he has the air of a spy who wishes me no 
good.” 

“ Do you really think so, my lovely Countess ? ” 

“ I am certain of it ; and I already shudder at the bare 
anticipation of an enemy having access to Your Majesty’s 
ear.” 

“ Reassure yourself,” said the King, with the utmost 
tenderness ; “ in me you have a sure defender who will never 
forsake you ; look upon me from this minute as your natural 
protector, and woe be to him on whose head your displeasure 
shall fall.” 

After this conversation the King and myself retired to rest, 
and when he quitted me in the morning he entreated of me not 
to return to Paris, but to give him my company for the whole 
week. Rebel made his appearance to beg I would consider 
myself as mistress of the apartments I occupied, and that he 
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“ But, my good friend, I must be a manned lady to obtain 
that honour.” 

“ And so you -will be shortly , do not be uneasy about 
that I have written to my brother Guillaume to set out 
without delay for Pans Your swam will be easily induced 
to marry you. What do you think of that ^ ’’ 

I ga^e Comte Jean to comprehend by signs that I left m> 
destiny in his hands, and he kissed my hands and ivithdrew. 
The King managed to steal a few minutes to con\erse 
with me 

“You did not entrust me, my sweet fnend,” said he, 
“ with the circumstance of your having formerly known the 
Due de Richelieu Less reserved on the subject than jou 
were, he told me he had seen you at the house of Madame de 
Lagarde, who considered you one of her dearest friends ' 

“ Sire,” replied I, “ I was too much occupied with Your 
Majesty to think of any other person in the world ” 

My answer delighted him , he looked at me m the most 
gracious manner 

“ You would almost persuade me that you love me,” said 
he, smiling 

“Indeed, Your Majesty," I said, “I pray only that you 
desire the continuance of my affection " 

“ In that case,” replied he, kissing my hand wth fervour, 
“ you do but partake of my tenderness for you ” 

These words flattered my vanity , and here I must declare 
that if I never felt for the King that violent attachment 
which IS termed love, I ever entertained for him the warmest 
esteem He was so attentive, so kind to me, that I must 
have been a monster of ingratitude could I have looked 
upon him with indifference 

Our supper on this night was again lively as the first 
had been The Due de Richelieu entertained us with 
several amusing anecdotes, not that they contained an) 
thing very piquant, but the Duke related them well, and wc 
were all in the humour to be pleased, and laughed hcirtilj 
at what he said Comte Jean, v\hosc eye constantly folloued 
me, appeared perfectly satisfied with all I said or did. As 
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for the King, he seemed enchanted with me, and appeared 
wholly occupied in watching m}'^ looks, that he might 
anticipate my wants. After supper, in the tctc-a-tctc Avhich 
followed, he explained himself in terms Avhich left me no 
doubt how securely my empire over him Avas established. 
Had he been less explicit on the subject, the flattering marks 
of favour, and the adulatory compliments I received from 
all on the folloAving day, Avould Avell have assured me of it. 
I Avas no longer an obscure and friendless indiAudual, but 
the beloA'^ed mistress of the King ; I Avas, to use the expression 
of Lebel, “ a neAv sun Avhich had arisen to illumine the horizon 
of Versailles.” I could no longer doubt my poAver Avhen I 
saAv noble personages present themselves to solicit the most 
servile employments about my person. Amongst others, I 
might instance a certain Madame de Saint-Benoit, Avho con- 
tinued first lady of my chamber during the Avhole time of 
ray regency — my justly-A’^alued Henriette being content to 
take the second place of honour. 
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CHAPTER \I 

The Due d Aiguillon — The Due de Fronsac — ^The Duchesse de Grammont 
— The meeting — Sharp ^\ords on both sides — The Due de Choiseul — 
"Mesdames d Aiguillon — Letter from the Due d Aiguillon — Reply of 
Madame du Barn — Mademoiselle Guimard— The Prince de Soubise — 
Explanation — The Rohana — Madame de Marsan— Court fnendships 

The Due de Richelieu, who was m haste to go to Gmenne, 
lost no time in presenting to me the Due d Aiguillon He 
was not >ouag, but handsome and well made, with much 
amiability and great courage A sincere friend, no con 
sideration could w eaken his regard , an adv ersary to be 
dreaded, no obstacle could repress his boldness His enemies 
— and amongst them he included the whole magistracy — his 
enemies, I say, ha%e used him shamefully, but he treated 
them too ill for one to believe in anything they say of 
him If he were ambitious, he had the excuse of superior 
merit, and if he showed himself too severe m one pirticuhr, 
it proceeded from an energy of mind which did not illow 
him to have more pity for others than they had for him 
Do not, my friend, think that the attachment I had for him 
can transport me beyond just limits Since he is in his 
grave, my illusions, if I had any, ha\e dissipated I onl) 
give to my deceased friends the tribute due to them — truth 
and tears But really, without thinking of it, I am needle'^sly 
attributing to myself these nrtues, forgetting that you are 
not one of those who would fain render me as black as 
possible in the eyes of posterity 

In proportion as the first sight of the uncle had pre 
judiced me against him, so much the more did it propitiate 
me towards the nephew I saw in him a generous heart, and 
a genius capable of lofty actions, which you would aainly 
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have sought for in the iMarechai dc Richelieu. No doubt, 
at the beginning of our l!a:soi!, the Due d’Aiguillon only saw 
in me a woman who could be useful to his projects and plans ; 
but soon his heart joined the alliance, and a devotion of cal- 
culation was succeeded by a vehement passion, of which I 
was justl}' proud, as it subdued to my chains the most accom- 
plished of courtiers. 

Our first interview was livcl}'. The Marechal and he sup- 
ported the conversation with much gaiety. M. de Richelieu, 
as I have alrcad}' told you, had neither wit nor information, 
but possessed that ease of the first circles, those manners of 
high breeding, those courtly graces, which often surpass v/it 
and information. 

“ I\Iy nephew,” said he to the Duke, “ madam can do 
much for us ; but we must first do something for her. With- 
out support, without friends, she will be lost at Versailles ; let 
us be her partisans if she will allow it, and let her youth have 
the benefit of our experience.” 

The tone in which the Due d’Aiguillon replied delighted 
me. He said he was but too happy to serve me, and begged 
me to rely on him as I would on myself. 

“ But,” he continued, “ we have to struggle with a 
powerful part3\ The Duchesse de Grammont and her 
brother are not the persons to give up the field without 
striking a blow. But, madam, by the assistance of your 
happy and lovely star, I will enter the lists with pleasure, and 
if a glance of 3’^our eyes will recompense a conqueror, I shall 
succeed.” 

“ Oh,” exclaimed the Duke, “ my nephew is a second 
Amadis in gallantry, and of undaunted courage. You will be 
satisfied with him, madam, much more than with my son, 
who only resembles the family in his defects.” 

The Due de Fronsac Avas justly hated by his father; he 
was Avhat is called a decided scamp, without one redeeming 
point or virtue. . Dissipated without agreeableness, a courtier 
Avithout address, a soldier without courage, he thoroughly 
deserved his bad reputation. He Avas not hated, because 
hatred, implies a species of honour, but he Avas universally 

7—2 
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despised His father hated him, he hated his father The 
reciprocity was edifjing I ha\e often seen the Duo de 
Fronsac, and always Mith disgust He had incurred the 
extremity of punishment when, trying to carry off a butcher s 
daughter, he rendered himself guilty of the triple cnmes of 
arson, rape and robbery This w is the most splendid deed of 
his life — at least, his father said so — the only one in w hich he 

had shown , guess what for, my friend, I mil not pen 

the cynical word made use of by his father It must be con 
fessed that we sometimes kept \ery bad company it Ver 
sallies The King, iiho abhorred mean actions did not 
like the Due de Fronsac, but was full of kindly feeling 
towards the Due d Aiguillon This latter experienced the 
extent of his fa\our in his long and obstinate struggle with 
the Parliament of Bretagne It must be owned that if he 
gamed the Mctory at Court he decidedly lost it in the city, 
and I was publicly insulted on this account in the mosf brutal 
manner Howeaer, the friendship with which his first inter 
Mew inspired me I have always preserved unaltered 

The week glided away, and each day my fortune seemed 
more fully assured The love of the King increased, he 
heaped presents on me perpetually, and seemed to think he 
never could do enough for me The bounties of Louis W 
were known, and instantly aroused against me the two 
enemies with whom I had been threatened — the Due de 
Choiseul and his sister, the Duchesse de Grammont I 
must sa), however, that, at first, the brother contented 
himself with despising me but the Duchess was furious 
I had offended her feminine self love, and she could 
not forgive me I have told you that she obtained posses 
Sion of the King by stratagem This is a fact She was 
in a place of concealment dunng a regal debauch, and when 
Louis XV left the table, with his head heated by wine, she 
awaited him m his bed to commit a sort of violence on him 
W hat curious ambition ' As soon as this noble ladj learned 
mj position she was desirous of knowing who I was, and I 
have since been told all the measures she took to learn this 
She did not confine her search to the circle of Versailles, 
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but hastened to prosecute her enquiries in Paris with jM. cle 
Sartines. The Lieutenant of Police, not suspecting the favour 
that awaited me, as well as that which I already enjoyed, 
and, on the other hand, persuaded of that of the Choiscul 
famil}', set all his bloodhounds on my track. The)' did not 
fail to bring him back a thousand horrible tales about me, 
with which he gratified the Duchess, who, thinking thereby 
to do me a severe injury, spread in the Chateau a multitude of 
shameful tales against me, hoping that they would reach 
the ears of the King and disgust him with his amour. It was 
at this juncture that there appeared in the Nouvi-IUs a la Main 
those infamous articles now found in what they call the Collec- 
tion of Bachaumont. From the same source proceeded the 
songs a la Bonrhonnaisc,^ which filled Paris and were sung 
everywhere. These scandals produced no other efiect than 
to increase the attachment which the King had for me, and 
to diminish that which he felt -for the Due dc Choiseul. 

Passion never reasons; if it had common sense it would 


I AVc add one of these songs for the amusement of the reader ; 

Dans Paris la grand’ villc, 

G.argons, femmes et fillcs 
Ont tons le emur debilc, 

Et poussent des helas ! ah ! ah ! ah ! 

La belle Bourbonnaisc, 

La maitresse dc Blaise, 

Est tres mal a son aise ! aise ! aise ! aise ! 

Ellc est sur Ic grabat, ah ! ah ! ah ! 

X'cst-cc pas gr.and dommage 
Qu’iine fille aussi sage. 

An printemps dc son Ape, 

Soil reduite au trepas ? ah ! ah ! ah ! 

La veille d’un dimanche, 

En tombant d’une branche, 

Se fit mal a la hanche, hanche ! hanche ! hanchc ! 

Et se demit le bras, ah ! ah ! ah 1 

On chercha dans la villc 
Un medecin habile 
Pour guerir cette fille. 

11 ne s’en trouva pas, ah 1 ah 1 ah ! 

On mit tout en usage, 

Medecin et herbage. 

Bon bouillon et laitage, age ! age ! age ! 

Rien ne la soulagea, ah ! ah ! ah ! 
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perceue that it cannot di«5gust a lo%er by vihfjmg his 
mistress, but, on the contrary, interests his selflo\e in 
supporting her Thus all these intrigues scathed me not , 
I did not mention to my counsellor, Comte Jean, an insult 
which I met v.ith in the park at Versailles from Madame 
de Grammont I did not tell it to the King, not ivishing 
to create any disturbance at Court I a\enged mjself in 
my own way, and think I conducted myself remarkably 
well in this little adienture, which was as follows 

1 was walking in the garden with Hennette, who had 
guen me her arm, it was early in the morning, and the 
walks appeared solitary We walked towards the side of 
the He d Amour, when we heard the steps of two persons 
who were walking behind us Hennette turned her head, 
and then said to me “ Here are Mesdames de Bnonne and 
de Grammont I knew the latter but %ery slightly, and 
the former not at all Certainly she could not haie been 
there by chance , they knew I should be there, and wnshed 
to see me closely Not suspecting what was to follow, I 


^ oili qu elle succombe 
Elle est dans 1 autre monde 
Puisquellc est dans la tombe 
Chaotons son itb<ra ah ' ah * ah ’ 

S03 ons dans la tnstesse 
Et que chacun scmpressc 
En regrettant sans cesse esse ' esse ' esse ' 

Ses charmes et ses appas ah' ah' ah' 
Pour qu on sonnlt les cloches 
On donna ses galocbes 
Son mouchojr ct ses poches 
Ses soulicrs ct ses bas ah ' ah' ah' 

Et a sa socur Jaxotte 
On lui donna sa cotte 

Son ntanteau p!un de crotte ott^' otte' otte' 
A%-ant qu elle capirlt ah * ah ' ah 
En fermont la paupitrc 
Ell fmii sa camire 
Et sans drap ct sans bicre 
En terre on Icmporia ah’ ah* ah' 

La pau\rc Uourbonnai:>c 
1 a (lormir a son aisc 

Sans fauteuil et sans chatse aise ai»c' aisc 
Sans ht ct sans sofa ah ah ' ah 
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was delighted at the rencontre. They passed us with head 
erect and haughty air, looked at me with a disdainful stare, 
laughed rudely and walked away. Although such be- 
haviour offended me, it did not put me out of humour ; I 
thought it very natural for Madame de Grammont to be 
irritated against me. Henriette had less magnanimity. 
She repeated so often how impertinent it was thus to 
insult a lady honoured by the bounties of the King, and 
so far excited ,my feelings, that, instead of returning, as 
prudence suggested, I followed the steps of these ladies. 
I did not proceed far before I rejoined them ; they were 
seated on a bench, awaiting my arrival, as it appeared. I 
passed close to them, and at that moment the Duchesse 
de Grammont, raising her voice, said : 

“ It must be a profitable business to sleep with every- 
body.” 

I was excessively nettled, and instantly retorted: “At 
least I cannot be accused of making a forcible entry into 
any person’s bed.” The arrow went to the mark and pene- 
trated deeply. The whole countenance of the , Duchess 
turned pale, except her lips, which became blue. She 
would have said something foolish, but Madame de Brionne, 
more cool because less interested, placed her hand on her 
companion’s mouth. I, in my turn, walked away with 
Henriette, laughing till tears came into my eyes at this 
pleasing victory. 

The Duchesse de Grammont, who had no further in- 
clination to laugh, told the story to her brother. He, who 
loved her excessively — too much so, perhaps — reprimanded 
her, nevertheless, and pointed out to her the disadvantage 
she must experience in an open struggle with me. Madame 
de Brionne was enjoined to secrecy, but that did not pre- 
vent her from confiding the affair to the Dowager Duchesse 
' d’Aiguillon. 

This latter was a lady of most superior merit, uniting 
to much wit more solid acquirements. She spoke English 
like a native. Her death, which happened in 1772, was a 
great misfortune to her son, to whom she gave the most 
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excellent counsel She told my ad\enture to her daughter 
in law, Mho, excessively ambitious, saw without any pain the 
increasing attachment of her husband for me I must tell 
you, in a parenthesis, that I always lived on the best terms 
with her, and that in my disgrace her friendship did not 
weaken I must do her this justice All my faithful frunds 
ha\e not been equally faithful towards me 

These two ladies knowing this occurrence, the Due 
d Aiguillon was not long kept in ignorance that something 
had happened He came in haste to see me, and enquired 
what It was But he asked in vain , I would not tell him 
My secrecy hurt him, and on his return home he WTote 
to me As I have great pleasure in telling jou all that 
recalls this amiable gentleman to my mmd, I will transcribe 
his letter, which vn\l gne you an opportunity of judging of 
the turn of his mind 

I am very unhappy madam I had flattered mjself uith having 
obtained your confidence but the obstinate silence which }ou have kept 
with me has cruelly informed me of my mistake Allow the deep interest 
with which >ou have inspired me to offer a suggestion kou knov 
nothing of forms >ou are unacquainted with our usages you require a 
fnend who will direct and counsel >ou Wb) should >ou not select a 
man entirely devoted to }Ou and as equally so as the King — the King 
whose entire affections you possess and who could refuse them to you t 
I pause Nothing is more dangerous than to use a pen where we hMe a 
heart overflowing like mine Be more gracious towards me I ask it of 
you in chanty and take no pleasure in dnving me to twofold despermen 
Adieu madam Ac 

(Signed) The Dtc d A 

I read and read again this epistle , it delighted me from 
beginning to end I found m it a depth of passion which 
did not displease me I perfectly comprehended the obscurity 
of the latter phrase 1 needed a sort of mentor superior 
to Comte Jean , and I preferred the Due d Aiguillon to any 
other because he pleased me This feeling decided me, and 
I replied to him in these terms 

■^ou arc wrong monsieur to be annoyed anti to think that I an 
not disposed to grant you my confdence It seems to me tfiat I cannot 
place my*elf in better hinds However we do not know each other well 
enough for ne to rcpo«e in you at once See me frequently ind then 
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■with the habit of being in your company, I will allow myself to glide 
quietly into that state of confidence which you desire. Yes, I am indeed 
a stranger to all that passes around me ; my only support is the protection 
with which the King honours me. That is all-powerful, but I will not 
employ it unseasonably or improperl}'. I know that I need the counsels 
of an honourable, prudent and well-informed man. I accept, therefore, 
of yours. I even ask them from you, if accompanied by your friendship. 
Adieu, monsieur. My regards are due to your uncle, the Marechal, the 
first time you write to him." 

This letter filled the Due d’Aiguillon with joy. Some 
days afterwards the Prince de Soubise, who also wished to 
give me his advice, did not attain the same success. It 
must be owned that, for a man of the world, he went about 
it in a very clumsy way. He committed the extreme error 
of selecting Mademoiselle Guimard as mediatrix between 
himself and me. This lady came to me on the strength of 
our former acquaintance ; she had so little sense as not to 
perceive the immense distance between us which a few days 
had caused, and that the opera-dancer kept by the Prince 
de Soubise could have no relation with the favourite of the 
King of France. I endeavoured, in vain, to make her per- 
ceive it without mortifying her too much. She always called 
me her dear friend, and fairly slaughtered me with saying 
that her Prince would protect me. It was singular for her 
to speak thus to me : to me from whom her Prince solicited 
protection. She did not confine herself to this. She even 
insinuated to me that I should be a gainer in some way. 
I laughed outright at this, and said to the valet de chamhre 
who was stationed at the door, “ Call mademoiselle’s ser- 
vants.” This annoyed her excessively. All the muscles of 
her face were contracted with rage ; but she restrained her 
wrath, saluted me with an assumed respect, and went away, 
after having so worthily acquitted herself of her foolish 
embassy. 

She had quitted me an hour when I received a letter 
from him who had sent her. The Prince de Soubise begged 
me to grant him an interview, in which he could enter into 
an explanation. I replied that I would receive him, and he 
came the same day.- 

“ I am much pained, madam,” said he, on entering, “ that 
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i\Iademoise]]e Guimard has cominunicated with so httle 
address Mhat I wshed to say to you ’ 

“ Pnnce, I think you would have done better to have 
been the bearer of your own message You know my station 
here, and would not have ridiculed me as she has done’ 

M de Soubise, much puzzled to know what she had said, 
asked me the (Question 

“Why, I replied, “she said that if I would follow jour 
counsels jou would repay me for my condescension” 

“ Ah ' madam, ’ he exclaimed, “ she has completelj inur 
dered me I only charged her to offer my services to jou, 
and throw myself at jour feet, as I do now ” 

“Rise, Pnnce, I do not accuse you of such follj, and 
promise not to mention it It is necessary, however, that 
you should know I have but one part to play here — that of 
pleasing the King Any other character will not suit me 
Honour me w ith j our friendship, and accept mine in return 
I cannot, must not, have any other union with jou ’ 

Thus terminated this inteniew , it did not suit me to give 
the Prince de Soubise any hopes He and all the Robins 
would have lived on it, they would have turned my con 
fidence to their gam, and, as they were for the most part 
sharpers, or something akin to it, m) name would soon have 
been mixed up with some dirty transaction This family was 
a hjdra of avance, and would alone have swallowed up all 
the wealth of Prance If the King had taken one of the 
Rohan faniilj for his mistress, I believe that the finance 
department would not have sufficed for one jear s expenditure 
of this prodigal family I had no objection to the Prince de 
Soubise coming to supper with me, but I did not feel myself 
disposed to give him anj control over mj mind I should 
h'vxe been ill gvwdevi by a maw v»lvo had wo govcrww.ewt of 
himself , 

If M de Soubise did not depart satisfied, Madame dt 
Marsan, his relative, to whom he related the bad success of 
his attempt, was not more so She was a woman to have 
governed a kingdom, had slit been allowed to do so There 
was in her woman’s head a capicitj superior to that of all 
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the men of her family. She had a great deal of ambition, 
and all her actions were the results of a premeditated plan. 
She would have ruled the King, the Princes, Princesses, 
favourites, mistresses, the Court, the city, the parliaments 
and the army ! Nothing would have been impossible to her; 
she was sufficient for anything. Circumstances did not give 
her the opportunity of displaying her genius. With great 
talents and keen perception, she was reduced to the govern- 
ment of her own family alone ; that was but a trifling 
matter ! In spite of her discontent, Madame de Marsan 
preserved a sort of neutrality towards me. She allowed all 
sort of ill to be spoken of me Avithout ever repressing a Avord. 
She was then mute and passKe. She saAV me torn to 
pieces Avithout any emotion. 

HoAvever, Avhen Ave Avere together she tried to cajole me 
in a thousand Avays, all the time detesting me in her heart ; 
and I, Avho could scarcely endure the sight of her, paid her 
a like number of little attentions. Thus, surrounded by 
hypocrites, I became one myself. We learn to hoAvl in the 
society of Avolves. 
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CHAPTER XII 

The Due de la Vauguyon and the Comtesse du Bam — The Marquis de 
Chauvelm and the Countess — M de Montbarrey and the Countess 
— Intrigues — Lebel — Am\al of the Du Bam familj — The Comte 
d Hargicourt — The Demoiselles du Bam — Mamage of the Coun 
less — The Marquts de Bonrepos — Correspondence — The broken 
glass 

The Pnnee de Soubise was not the only person mHo 
>\;shed to act in the capacity of mentor to me. The 
Due de la Vauguyon also attempted to be the guide of my 
youth This nobleman was too much of a Jesuit not to 
ha%e a nose of prodigiously fine scent He perceived that 
the Mind was in my favour, and approached me in conse* 
quence I have mentioned to >ou his first visit, and he 
made me a second a few days aftemards He appeared 
very affable, very conciliatory He several times particu* 
larly insisted, and that without any apparent motive, that 
the King, not now being engaged in the ties of wedlock, he 
should choose some agreeable companion, and assuredly 
could not do better than select me The day after this 
\isit, early in the morning, the Duke sent me a splendid 
bouquet, a homage which he afterwards repeated, and then 
called on me a third time 

During this visit, after a conversation on the embarrass 
ments of an introduction at Versailles, he proposed that 1 
should avoid them 

“\ou cannot conceal from jourself, ’ he said, “how 
powerful will be the cabal against >oii, and, without in- 
cluding the Choiseuls, jou vmII have espccnllj to fear the 
pious part}, who will onlj see m }our intimacy with the 
King, allow me to sa}, a crying scandal, and one not profit- 
able for religion 
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“ If the pious party unite with those who are not pious 
to destroy me,” I rejoined, laughing, “ I shall have all 
France against me.” 

“ No ; but perhaps all the Chateau. Yet there is a 
way of averting the storm. Attach yourself to the party 
of honest men who have been so greatly calumniated — the 
Jesuits. Philosophy, supported by the Due de Choiseul, 
has repressed them ; but the high clergy and the Mesdames 
Royales are strongly attached to them, and you would 
interest them in your fortune by favouring these worthy 
fathers. 

“What! M. le Due,” cried I, “will Messeigneurs the 
Clergy of France, and Mesdames Royales and their suite, 
be favourable to me if I use my influence with the King 
in espousing the cause of the Society of Jesus ? ” 

“ Certainly, madam ; and I am authorised to promise 
you this. I give you my word for it. Endeavour to re- 
establish the order, and there will not be one of us but 
will be zealous in supporting you.” 

“ I certainly am desirous of pleasing your friends, but 
I can see that from the first moment of my appearance at 
Court I shall be at open war with the Choiseuls and the 
Parliaments.” 

“What matters it? I confess that the victory will not 
be' easy at first, but there is no need to exaggerate the 
difficulties. It is true that the King has esteem for the 
Due de Choiseul, but he has much affection for you, which 
avails much more. As for the Parliaments, he hates them, 
and for many years has been desirous of ridding himself of 
them entirely, and he will effect this by the help of God 
and your interference.” 

“ This will be hard work for one so weak as I am.” 

“ Oh, you are sufficiently powerful, I assure you. Only 
confide in me, the intermediary between you and my friends ; 
let me guide you, and I will steer to the right port. What 
do you think of this, madam ? ” 

“ Oh 1 M. le Due, it is not in a moment that we can 
give a positive reply to such grave matters. I content 
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myself in assuring you that I have for you as much con- 
fidence as respect, and should be very happy to obtain your 
protection.” 

“My protection! Oh, heaven, madam, you are jesting. 
It is I who should be honoured by your friendship.” 

“ It is yours ; but as yet I am nothing at Court, and can 
do nothing there until I have been presented. It is for my 
speedy presentation that my friends should labour now.” 

“ We will not fail, madam ; and if you will allow me to 
come from time to time to converse with you we can take 
our measures.” 

“ Your visits will ahvays be agreeable." 

Such was the conversation which I had with the Due de la 
Vauguyon. I have given it somewhat at length, because it 
was the preface to a deep intrigue which made a vast noise. 
I think I e.xtricated myself very well from the net in which 
the Duke sought to catch me. I knew that his situation at 
Versailles compelled me to act with caution towards him. 
He was in good odour with Mesdames, had the ear of the 
young Dauphin and the Princes his brothers. He deceived 
me, like a true Jesuit as he was, in telling me that Mesdames 
were well disposed towards me; and on my side I cheated 
him ivith a promise of confidence and friendship which I 
never bestowed. Ah ! my friend, again and again must I 
exclaim what a villainous pl.ace is a Court 1 

Whilst the Due de la Vauguyon was seeking to enlist me 
under the banners of heaven, or the Jesuits, the Marquis de 
Chauvelin also essayed to make me his pupil ; but as frank 
as he was amiable, this nobleman did not go to work in a 
roundabout manner. He came to me loyally, requesting me 
to consider his interests and mine. 

“The King likes me,” said he, “and I am attached to 
him body and soul. He tenderly loves you, and I should 
have no difFiculty in doing the same thing; but as I am no 
longer of an age to inspire you with the passion whicli I 
should feel towards you, I content myself witli your friend- 
ship. I have no enemy here, and no wish to hurt any person. 
Thus you need not fear that I shall urge you to any measures 
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thnl will ronipvomitit' you. li i,*; llic hatn'cl of iho kini^uloiu 
ihp.i you will have to fwir. I'r.pnco is ubout to march in .a 
better tr.ick, auil the best plan is 1(5 follow its lead. It pains 
me. madam, to use laut:nai:o which may appear severe to 
you ; we oue;ht only to talk to you <5f yotir beauty and the 
love wlu'ch it iitspircs. IjUI. in your ‘siluatioti, cvem that 
bcautv tuav serve the interests of b'rance. an<l it is for that 

•' a 

motive that I come to solicit you.” 

I replied to M. de C-hauvelin with eijual frankness. 1 
told him that tny sole intentions were to cfjnfini; myself to 
the circle of suy duties: that I had none but to j^lease the 
]vin^% .and no iritention of inixin^j tuysclf up with State .afiairs. 
This was my plan, 1 can assure you. 1 ilatleied myself that 
I could follow it. not diaaaminf^ of tho.se political broils 
into which I was precipitated in spite of myself. 1 added, 
nevertheless, that in my situation, which was delicate, I 
would not refuse the counsels of a faithful servant of the 
Kimr, and that under this title M. de, Chativeliti .should be 
consulted on important occasions. 

The Marquis dc Chativclin had ton much "ond sense, loo 
much knowledi:^c of the world, not to perceive a refusal con- 
cealed under this politene.ss. The secret itudittation of my 
heart had already led me to select the Due d'.'Mt^uillon for my 
director, and I could not reconcile myself to :iny other. 
The IManquis contented himself with aslcitit^ me a.^nin for 
mj’ friendship, which I willingly accorded liim, and I have 
always found myself fortunate in his. Thus did I accept 
the offers of service from the ]-*rince de Soiibisc, the Due 
de la Vau^oiyon and the Marquis de Chauveh’n. 

A fourth sought to swell the ranks : the Comte (after- 
wards Prince) de Monlbarrey. Tliis gentleman made up in 
pretensions for what he lacked in talent. He wn.s weak, 
self-important, selfish, fond of women, and endeavoured to 
preserve all the airs of a man of good breeding in the midst 
of the grossest debauchery. He was full of respect for himself 
and his house, of which in time of need he could cite the 
Avhole genealogy. His nomination Avas a real scandal ; no 
one dreamt of his ever being ^linister of ^^'ar. It was one 
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of the thousand follies of old Maurepas, whom the late King 
understood well and called the ballad maker of the Council 

The Comte de Montbarrey, whom I had kno\\n at Pans, 
came to me one fine daj fully powdered, perfumed and 
apparelled He had a smile on his lip, a loud tone and an 
insolent look He came not to ask my friendship, but my 
obedience He told me that he loved me to distraction, and 
of course my head must be equally turned by him He 
amused me I let him run out the full length of his line, and 
when he had spun it all out, I said to him, “ Monsieur, be so 
good as to call to my recollection Madame de Merfort ' 

She was one of the gamblmg ladies, and at her house I 
had formerly met the Chevalier de Montbarrey My replj 
confounded him he saw that he had gone the wrong waj to 
work with me, and, evcessively embarrassed, he raised the 
siege and left my presence 

Figure to yourself, my fnend, what confidence a man lost 
in the crowd of lower courtiers could inspire me with, for 
to judge of the proceedings of the Comte de Montbarrey, it 
would have been necessary to have seen him as he then 
was, and not what he became since the imbecility of M de 
Maurepas When I told Comte Jean of his visit he would 
not behev e such insolence You must 1 now that my brother 
in law also wished to direct me, but I did not consider him 
sufficiently clever His marvellous genius was eclipsed in 
politics He swore at m> ingratitude, and I could onl> 
appease him bj an offering of plenty of monej 

In the midst of this cross fire of mtngues, one was de 
vised against me which might have terminated in mj nun , 
but, thanks to the indefatigable activity of Comte Jean, onl) 
served to fi\ me more firmlj in my situation Lebel, of 
whom I have said nothing for m age, came to me one day 
his face was sad and his look scnous Bj his manner I 
augured that m> reign had passed, and that I must quit my 
post I awaited what he should say with mortal impatience 
At length he begun thus 

‘ Madam, jou have man} bitter enemies, who arc labour 
ing to effect jour ruin with a bloodthirstiness which nothin^ 
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can Hssuacre. 'J'hey have now spread a report that yon are 
not married. This infamous calumny 

“Ah ! is that all ? " said I with joy. " No, my dear Lchel, 
this lime they do not calumniate me. U'hc wiirthy creatures 
for once are. ri'^dit." 

“What!” said Lobe!, in a tone of alarm almost comic, 
what! are von really not married : " 

“ No." 

“ .\rc yon not the wife of the Comte Gnillanme dtt llarri ? ’’ 
“ No." 

'■ Then yon have deceived the King and played with me." 

“ Lehel. my friend, take another tone. No one has any 
right to complain. Yon have given me to the King as a 
person to please him ; 1 do so. 'J'he rest can be no matter of 
yonrs.” 

“Pardon me, madam, it is a matter of the greatest con- 
seqnence to mo. 1 am terribly compromised in this afl'air, 
and yon with me." 

Lebel told me that the Dnehesse deGramtnonl had begged 
him to call upon her, and had bitterly reproached liim about 
the mistress he had procured for the King. The l.')nchess 
afiinned that I was ;i nameless and nnmarried cre.atnre, .and 
added that it was his duty to make the King acquainted rvith 
these particulars, unless I, the pretended wife of Dn Barii. 
would consent to go to England, when a large pension should 
be assured to me. 

“No, my dear Lchel, I will not go to England. I will 
remain in I'rancc — at Versailles — at the Chateau. If 1 am 
not marj-ied I will be ; the thing is easily managed." 

Lebel, somewhat assured, begged me to send for Comte 
Jean; and when he came he (Lchel) recommenced his tale 
of grief. 

“ You arc drowning yourself in a glass of wafer," said 
my future brother-in-law, who began to treat him with 
less ceremony. “Go back to the Dnehesse de Gram- 
mont and tell her that madam was married at Toulouse. 
She will have an enquiry set on foot ; in the meanwhile 
my brother will arrive and the marriage shall take place. 

VOL. I 8 
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Then we Mill shoM the rebels a real Comtesse du Bam 
and Mhether my sister m law be a lady of six months 
standing or only of yesterdaj, that is of no consequence 
to the King of France 

After this conversation Lebel delivered the message to 
the Duchesse de Grammont, who told him that she should 
write to Toulouse to the attorney general This was what 
Comte Jean wished, and he was prepared for her 

But you will say to me, was it certain that >our asserted 
husband would marry you ’ Were there no difficulties to 
fear’ None Comte Guillaume was poor, talented and 
ambitious he liked high living, and would have sold him 
self to the devil for nches he was happy in marrjmg me 
Comte Jean would not have ventured such a proposal to 
his other brother, the Comte d Hargicourt who had much 
good sense and great notions of propnetj, and who at 
\ersailles was called the hmctc kontvc—a. distinction not 
over flattering to his two brothers 

The same evening the whole family armed, and wa^ 
presented to me the next day M> two future sisters in 
law fnghtened me at first with their provincial manners 
and southern accent but after a few minutes I found that 
this Gascon pronunciation had many charms vMth it Mes 
demoiselles du Bam were not handsome, but verj agreeable 
One was called Isabelle whom they had nicknamed DtscJit, 
the others name was Fanchon, and her name had been 
abbreviated to Clicn The latter had much talent, and even 
brought to Versailles wnth her an instinctive spirit of diplo 
macy which would have done honour to a practised courtier 
She would have been thought simple unsophisticated and 
yet was full of plot and cunning I was soon much pleased 
with her and the King became equally so He was much 
amused at hearing her talk fatots (provmciallj) or rtcile 
the verses of one Gottdouli a poet of Languedoc He 
usevl to make her jump upon his knees md although she 
had passed the first bloom of jouth he phjed with her 
like a child But what most particular!) diverted the King 
V as calling my sister in law by her mckinrne * Pi! U 
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Chon," or “ Grande Chon," he was always saying, “ do this,” 
“go there,” “come here.” Louis XV. did the same with 
his own daughters : he had amongst them a Loquc, a Graille, 
a Chiffc, and they were the ladies Victoire, Adelaide and 
Sophie whom he thus elegantly designated. I soon saw 
the taste of the King for nicknames and I gave him one ; _ 
it was Lafrance. So far from being angry with me, he 
laughed to tears every time that I called him so. I must 
confess, cn passant, that the anecdote about the coffee is 
true.^ I will only justify myself by saying that if I ex- 
pressed myself coarsely it .was not in consequence of my 
vulgar education, but because the King liked such modes 
of expression. 

Let me revert to my marriage, which was performed 
very secretly at the parish of Saint Laurent, I believe 
the King knew of it, although he never alluded to it any 
more than myself. Thus the malice of my enemies was 
completely baulked in this affair. Some days afterwards 
Comte Jean received a letter from the attorney-general of 
the Parliament of Toulouse, M. the Marquis de Bonrepos- 
Riquet, This gentleman informed my brother-in-law that 
he had been requested to institute an enquiry at all the 
notaries and am'ongst all the registers of the parishes for 
the proof of my marriage ; that he warned us to be on our 
guard; and that, whatever diligence he might be desired to 
employ, he should do nothing without informing us. We 
felt the obligation of this proceeding, and my brother-in- 
law thanked the attorney-general in my name as well 
as in his own. He told him that it was not at Toulouse 
that the parties interested should make their researches for 
my marriage certificate, but at Paris, either at the parish 
church of Saint Laurent or at the notary’s Lepot d’Auteuil." • 


1 Louis XV. had a habit of making his own coffee after dinner. 

One day the coffee boiled over the sides of the pot, and Madame du 
Barri cried out, "Eh, Lafrance, ton cafe f Ic camp." 

2 We humbly ask pardon of Madame du Barri, but we do not believe 
that notaries have anything, to do with marriage certificates. They only 
make out marriage contracts. — Ed. 


8 — 2 
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M de Bonrepos gave part of this reply to the Duchesse de 
Grammont Great was the bustle amongst the Choiseuls’ 
I leave you to judge of the fury of the lady, or ladies — for 
the Comtesse de Grammont was no less irritated than the 
other — always prepossessed with the idea that others in 
pleasing the King were usurping the rights of their family 
The Comtesse de Grammont had not half the talent of the 
Duchess she had only her faults She showed herself so 
rude and impertinent towards me that I was at length 
compelled, not to exile her of my own accord, but to allow 
that she should be so served But I anticipate, for this 
did not occur until the following year 

The King by all his Kindnesses endeavoured to recom 
pense me for these attacks he appeared charmed to see 
me surrounded by my husband s family He placed amongst 
the pages the Vicomte Adolphe du Barn, son of Comte 
jean a joung man of great promise, and whose destiny 
was so brief and so unfortunate My husband s familj 
testified much affection for me, as did the Due d Aiguillon 
to whom I daily attached myself He carefully kept from 
me all that could give me pain, and took a thousand pre 
cautions that no unpleasant reports should reach me If 
we passed a short tune without meeting, he wrote to me 
and I confess I was delighted with a correspondence which 
formed my own style Mademoiselle Chon, my sister in 
law and I also wrote to each other, and that from one 
room to another I remember that one day, having broken 
a glass of rock crystal which she had given me, I announced 
in> misfortune in such a solemn stjle, and with so well 
feigned a tone of chagrin, that the letter amused the whole 
familj The King saw it, and was so much pleased tint 
he kept It, and ne\t daj sent me a golden goblet enriched 
with stones, which I gave to Chon, to whom it rightfully 
I elonged 
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jnnrncy to Choi'.y — Tito ('finnc".i- iVvt li.ttri nod Lf'ui'- XV Kin!; of 
Pfnt'.irok- -‘I'f'.o ('rnr IVtcr- •l-'n-'N-rirk 11 ■- 'I'hr AMt' <U' la Chnjsfllc 
— Ao Xt:\v inttiito.o-; - J^ri.tct 'rite 

and Lnni;; XV, — Of tin- 5 ^r<-; 'Vitiation • 1 .••tii-i' of tin- Oi'iintf- ; to tl’.c 
i^nc d'Aiyt’.illon— Kop!> ■ Tritti n <i'‘ Siu-.l’i'-o. 

Dr to tills porioci 1 had resided rnnslaiitly at Wrsailk'S or 
l-'’aris, nccordsnpf to the ploasino of tiu: Inti had never 

followed I lls Majesty in any of his journeys. He wished to 
pass some days at his deliohtfnl chateau at Choisy, silnatod 
on the hanks of the Seine. It was derided that I should he 
of the parly, takintj thi; name of the Haronne. dc Pamklt-l;, a 
German lady, as that wouUi save me from the emharrassment 
in which I should he placa-d with the Kin;,,' in const()uenro 
of my non-presentation. '’J'hc Prince de Souhise, the Dues 
dc la Trcmouille, d'.-\yen and d'Ai,ouill(.in, :ind the Martjui.s 
dc Ch.auvcHn were also to attend the Kin;:, d'he Kin,:: rc- 
tnained nearly the rvliole lime with mt;, and the fnlrrc of my 
apartment became a favour not accortled to everybody. A 
small committee met there and talked of every thino c.xcept 
what is rational; and I can assure you that with such con- 
versation time passes very quickly. 

One day the King entered my apartment holding in his 
hand a letter. 

“1 am about to receive,” s.-iid he, “a visit that will not 
give me much amusement. My brother of Dcninarlv is 
traversing Europe, and is about to come to I'rance. Mim 
Dial ! what inconvenient persons are your travelling Kings ! 
Why do they leave their kingdoms? I think they are veiy 
well at home.” 

” Yes, Sire; but there is an excuse for them ; they are 
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Meaty of admiring \our Majestj at a distance, and Mish for 
the happiness of knoMing you 

At this compliment the King rubbed his hands Mith a 
smile, which he always did when he was pleased, and then 
said ^ 

‘ There is not in the hearts of foreign potentates the same 
affection towards my person as jou feel It is not me but 
r ranee they w ish to see I remember that w hen \ ery j oiing I 
recen ed a a isit from the Czar Peter the Great, Peter the F irst, 
I mean to say He was not deficient in sense but jet be 
ha\ed like a boor he piassed his time in running over the 
academies, libraries and manufactories I never saw such an 
ill bred man Imagine him embracing me at our first inter 
view and carrying me m his arms as one of ni> valets would 
have done' He was dirty, coarse and ill dressed ^^ell, all 
the Frenchmen ran after him one would have supposed b) 
their eagerness that they had never seen 'i regal countenance 
Vet there was no occasion to run 'ery far to see the 
handsome face of a King 

“ Hold your tongue, Madame la Batonne de Pamklek, 
jou are a flatterer There is a crowned head who for thirty 
years has desired to visit France, but I have always turned a 
deaf ear and will resist it as long as possible 

‘ Who IS, Site the King so unfortunato as to be banished 
by you from \our Majesty s presence^ 

‘ Who^ the king of philosophers the rival of Voltaire 
my brother of Prussia Ah > my dear Baronne, he is a bad 
fellow he detests me and I have no lo'c for him A King 
does wi<?tly, certainly, to submit Ins works to the judgment 
of a Freron ' It would be an outrageous ‘'candal if he came 
here Great and small would crowd around him and there 
would not be twenty persons in my tram 
‘ \h ' Sire, do you think so? 

I am sure of it The I rcnch nowadays do not care for 
their Kings and li Fr^i ic will lie renewed at an early day 
After all philosophers believe that 1 redtnek II prottcts 
them The honest man laughs Ixilh at then and me 
• At you. Sire? Impossible* 
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“No, no; I know the impertinences he* is guilty of to- 
wards me : but let him. I prefer making my court to the 
pretty women of my kingdom instead of to my pages. You 
may depend upon it that if he came to Versailles he would 
debauch some of them.” 

The King, charmed at having said this malicious speech, 
rubbed his hands again. 

“ Really, Sire,” I replied, “ I am astonished that this 
Prince, having such disgusting inclinations, can have so 
much Ulat attached to his name.” 

“ Ah, that is because he has great qualities ; he will 
not allow himself to be cheated. Do you know that he is 
acquainted with the disposal of his finances to the last 
farthing ? ” 

“ Sire, he must be a miser.” 

“ No, madam, he is a man of method. But enough of 
him. As to His Majesty of Denmark, although he would 
'have been aS' welcome to stay at home, I shall receive him 
with as much attention as possible. The Kings of Denmark 
and Sweden are my natural allies.” 

The King changed the subject, and said, “ There is an 
abbe, named La Chapelle, whom I think half cracked. He 
flatters himself that he can, through the medium of some 
apparatus, remain on the water without sinking. He begs 
my permission to exhibit his experiments before me ; and 
if it would amuse you, we will have the exhibition to- 
morrow.” I accepted the King’s proposal with pleasure. 

On the next day we went in a body to the terrace of 
the chateau. The King was near me with his hat in his 
hand; the Due de Duras gave me his arm. M. I’Abbe, 
who was dressed in a sort of cork jacket, awaited us in a 
boat ; he flung himself boldly into the water, moved about 
in any direction, drank, ate and fired off a gun. So far 
all went off well, but the poor abbe, to close the exhibition, 
wrote a letter to the King. The letter was carried in great 
pomp to His Majesty. It contained two verses from Racine, 
which had some double allusion to the experiment. This, 
you may be sure, was interpreted in the worst manner. 
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The Due d’Ayen gave the finishing stroke to the iihole on 
his opinion being asked by the King. 

“ Sire,” said he, “such men ought to be throivn into the 
Mater, but all we can nish for them is that they should 
remain there.” 

The abbe was not more fortunate in the e^enlng He 
presented himself at supper, but the King did not address 
a word to him, and he was compelled to bear the. malicious 
jokes of the courtiers. But let us lea\e Choisy and the 
experimentalist, and return to Versailles and nijself. 

Hfy fnends Mere evcessively desirous for my presenta 
tion, Mhich Mould decide my position at the Chateau As 
yet 1 only had an equixocal existence, baling rank neither 
at play, theatre nor public festiial, so that if the King 
should be capricious I could be dismissed as one of the 
demoiselles of the Parc aux Cerfs The Due d’AiguiIlon, 
whose attachment to me mere .sed, calculated accurately 
all the advantages of this presentation. It Mould place me 
on the same footing with Mad.imc de Pompadour, and 
compel the ministers to come and work Mith me The Duke 
did not doubt but that M de Choiseul Mould refuse to pay 
his devoirs to me, and that his resistance would lead to his 
fall But It was necessary for mj presentation, not onI> 
that the King should consent, for of that I was certain, 
but that he should desire it, and his desire could not be 
depended on. 

Louis XV. was excessively timid with an .air which 
appeared of a dread nought quality, he was fearful at heart. 
The ckamours of Versailles Kept him in alarm, and he mam- 
tamed at his own Court and at foreign Courts secret agents, 
whose only care was to report to him the complaints of the 
people and the sarcasms and satires of socictj. The King 
was attached to these men, and when the force of circuni 
stances compelled him to abandon them, he still supported 
them clandestine!} with all hia power. A proof of what I ad- 
vance may be known .as regards the Chevalier, or Chevalierc, 
irilon — I know rot which. But these secret .agents were, 
unknown to the King, all devoted to the Parliaments, and 
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con?cqvtemly ininiicnl to cnurlirrs. favourites, and especially 
unstresses, (lod knows how they dispc'sed ni us ! l^y these 
unpropilious channels the Kintf had h-arnt all the hatred 
which was home to iMadaiue de I’oiupadour. He was afraid 
of excitin.q the discontent of the people hy announrinf^ 
anothei nhsiress, and was nom; the less intimidated at the 
severity of Madame Louise, and the ill • humour of his 
other children. He loved his pleasure, ttuieh. hut his ease 
more. 

Comte Jean, who was restr.iined hy no eonsidt'r.uions, 
advised me to overleap ail dihirulty hy .asking the Kiiut 
myself for the favour which 1 coveted, llis advice seemed 
rational, and 1 was. hesides. ur;ti*d (ui t(^ do so. Laeh day 
hroutrht to me imjtertinences said of me hy the noble ladies of 
the Ch.atcau. ! learned tliat they ho.asted that I slu)uld never 
.set fool in the great apartments, hut shrndd remain the 
obscure mistress of the Iving. 'J'his made nx' impatient, 
and hy degrees depiived nu. of my naturtd gaiety. 

One day when the King was with me he perreived my 
want of .spirits, 

AVhal ails you ? " said he. with tin- gre.alest solicitude. 

•'What :u’is me! " replied I ; " I wish I were de.ad, rather 
than see myself tiuOnitv (U ail the seandal of the foul-mouthed 
gossips of your Court." 

d'he King suspecting the confidence I was ahont to repose 
in him, was sorry he had asked for it, ant! was silent. He 
began to play the tattoo with his fingers on the ehimney- 
piecc. .-Vt this moment Mademoiselle Chon came in. The 
King, delighted at seeing her, instantly enquired into her 
stale of health. She, after a profound obeisance, said : 

“ Sire, how can I he well when there is troidtle in my 
family ? " 

“ Ah, bon Did! ! what is this ? " said he, turning to me. 

“ I am insulted — hooted. They say that I have the mis- 
fortune to be no longer in the good graces of. Your ^fajesty.” 

“ Ah, tell them they lie in their throats,” replied the Iving, 
kissing me on the forehead ; “ you arc the evoman of my 
heart, and she whom I would fain load with honours.” 
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“\our Majesty speaks to me, I ans^\ered “Mith great 
condescension (mj sister m la-n left the room that she might 
not spoil the c'cplanation), "but jet jou are the cause of the 
insolence \\hich I am subjected to from the anle crew 

" What is the matter with you to day’ In truth you are 
a perfect little de\il 

‘I wish I were, that I might punish eni tongues, since 
there is no King of France to a\enge me 

" 'iou are se^ere, madam, replied Louis W , turning his 
imposing and handsome face towards me, and to which he 
vamlj endeai cured togi\e an air of anger I “^aw inj success, 
and added 

“■^es, Sire, it is insupportable for me to think that I am 
supposed not to possess your fnendship, and that I onlj play 
the part of a temporary fnend It makes me wretched \ou 
must not be angry if I complain of yoa to your Royal self 
‘ Well, well, JOU madcap, whit must I do’ whom must 
I banish ’ 

"Oh, Site, no one With jour august support I fear no 
person — nothing but appearaaces 

‘‘■iou are an excellent creature In jour place Madame 
de Pompadour w ould ha\c imprisoned half France 

“That was because she loved revenge better than she 
loved Your Majestj As for me, I should be miserable if 
I were the cause of one single famdj complaining against 

JOU 

The King, delighted at these words, which rcallj catm, 
from mj heart, embraced me tcnderlj two or three times, 
and Slid 

‘ I wish jour enemies could understand you, for thej 
would soon be at jour knees But if wc imprison or exile 
no person, how shill we strike terror into them? 

‘ It is not terror Imt envj that I would excite Let 
me be presented at Court, and all my wishes will le 
satisfied 

‘I cannot for the life of me divine whj jou shonld 
laj so much stress on coming to wearj voursclf with tlu 
ceremonies of mjsdf and nij daughters Heuen prcstrvt. 
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you from all the irksomeness of Court ceremony ! ’’ and 
Louis XV. sighed. “Did you ever think,” he added, “of 
all the vanities, all the interests I have to manage ; all the 
intrigues that are perpetually agitating, and all the opposi- 
tion made to me ? The Court, the city, the people will 
rise against me ; they will clamour, groan, complain ; verse, 
prose, epigram and pamphlet will appear in uninterrupted 
succession. You would be first attacked ; and hatred will, 
perhaps, extend to me. I shall see again the times when 
the Damiens, in the name of the Parliaments, as one party 
says — in the 'name of the Jesuits, as the other party says; 
and, what is more true, in the name ” 

The King suddenly paused; a deep shade of melancholy 
settled on his features, his noble head dropped on his bosom. 
Louis XV. remained for some time motionless. 

“ Well, well ! ” he at length exclaimed, attempting to 
force a smile, “I will write to the ladies De Grammont to in- 
form them that they need not give themselves the trouble to 
remain near me at the Chateau.” 

On hearing these words I darted towards the door and 
went into my chamber. The King followed, and finding there 
Mademoiselle Chon, who was working at some tapestry, said 
to her ; 

“ Mademoiselle, I confide to your care, and by oral lettrc 
dc cachet, the most amiable little devil in France. And now. 
Mademoiselle du Barri, having nothing further to add, I pray 
God to take you to His poAverful and holy keeping.” 

After this pleasantry the King, delighted at the gay termi- 
nation of a somewhat serious scene, Avent, or rather A^anished ; 
for, to use a proA’-erbial expression, he ran like a thief. 

As soon as I Avas alone Avith my sister-in-law I told her all 
that had passed. 

“I see,” said she, “that the King is fearful of offending 
the Duke de Choiseul and giving annoyance to his daughters. 
But a step must be determined on which Avill place you out of 
the reach of complete disgrace. Would it not be best to get 
some nobleman, Avho can do so Avith influence, to speak to him 
on the subject ? If the Duke de Richelieu Avere here ” 
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“But, I instantly exclaimed, “haie ue not his nephew, 
the Duke d Aiguillon ’ He stands well with the King, and I 
am certain wall take the most lively interest in all that con 
cems me 

‘ I hav e no doubt of it, said Chon, wath a sly look 
‘ Write to him to come, and jou can arrange jour ulterior 
proceedings 

On this advice which was quite to my taste, I went in 
stantly to iny writing table, the last present v%hich the King 
had made me It was made of silver gilt and china slabs, 
beautifullj painted hen I opened it a glass was lifted 
V hich reflected my countenance I sat down and wrote the 
following note to the Duke d Aiguillon 

\ou will be pleased I want your assistance— I reaJly want it Tlie 
moment has come for deserMng all my confidence W ill you ha\e it at 
all risks and penis ^ Reflect welt before you undertake this Ifyouaccept 
come to-day at fl\e o clock preaseh neither sooner nor later 

V little while afterwards the following reply \\as 
brought 

One thing dispktues me in your letter winch else enchants me 
^ou appear to doubt m> obedience \ra I not your slave’ \ndwhcn 
you say to me Co will 1 rot go * Rely on me as on yourself — even more 
for your vivacity may lead you into error and 1 shall preserv e mv reason 
Yes madam I wit! when near you preserve my reason when your 
interests are at stake At the hour fiaw J shall have the honour to lay 
at your feet my resjiectful homage and boundless devotion 

It was impossible to express a real sentiment with more 
dchcac) 1 was charmed at Jt, no longer doubling that 
the Duke would consider my mttrests as his own I 
awaited the hour of five with impatience, when mj good 
fortune broUjjht the Prince dc Soubise \ftcr the first 
compliments 

“Well, Madame la Comlesse, when is your presentation 
to take pi ICC ’ 

‘ I do not know, A! Ic Martthal there arc obstacles 
in the way 1 fear that they who wish to injure me 
ibusc their influence with the King 

" I ^cc that His Majesty hesitates, although he is desirous 
of giving you station He must l>e stinuilatcd to know that 
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he is master; and that if he shows any wavering in this 
particular, it will be made use of to govern him hereafter.” 

Heartily did I applaud the language of M. de So'ubise. 
I did not suspect that the dear Prince had another motive 
behind. At the end of the interview he said : 

“ Madam, you would not have been as you now are 
had you been more conciliatory towards me. I know the 
King, and know how to manage him. I flatter myself that 
you would have been presented ere this had you deigned 
to listen to my advice.” 

Did I reject it ? Was I wrong in declining to have 
Mademoiselle Guimard as ambassadress ? Were you assured 
of her silence ? Might she not have compromised us ? ” 

“You are right. I did as one would have done at your 
age, and you have done as I should do at mine. But there 
is always time to amend.” 

“ Certainly, Prince.” 

“You accept my advice, then.” 

“ Yes,” I replied, seeing the defile into which he wished 
to entrap me; “yes, if I am presented through your influence, 
froni that moment you become my guide and mentor. But 
it' is important that the presentation be not delayed. I rely 
on you to speak to the King this very day about it, and P 
know that he will give me every particular of the immense 
service you will render me.” 

- For once the madcap girl got the better of the practised 
courtier. M. de Soubise, taken in his own snare, politely 
excused himself, and left me with an assurance that he 
would speak to the King. He did speak, but obtained 
nothing more than any other. You will see in my next 
letter that I did not arrive at the accomplishment of my 
wishes without much trouble. There were in this affair 
more iiitrigues for and against me than were afterwards set 
on foot to decide on war "with America. 
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CH\PTER XIV 

The Countess and the Due (1 \igniHon — de Soubise — Loms XV and 
the Due d \igiuUon — Letter from the Countess to the King — Answer 
of the King — The Wou^ tiles a la — ^The Countess and Louis XV — 

The supper— The Court ladies mystified — The Countess and M 
de bartines 

I WAS congratulating myself on the skill which 1 hid dis 
played in my conference with the Prince de Soubise when the 
Due d Aijfuillon entered. 

“ Good heiiens ' ’ he said, kissing my hand very tenderly, 
“ into what inquietude did >ou throw ine by your dear and 
cruel letter The ambiguity of >our stjle has caused me 
incNpressible sorrow, and you have added to it b> not 
allowing me to come to you at the first moment. ’ 

" I could not , I thought it would be dangerous for jou to 
appear before the King previously to having seen me." 

“Would the King have thought my visit strange’ " asked, 
the Duke, not without some emotion. 

“ That IS not the point The black spite of my enemies 
has not yet depriied me of the counsels of a friend But as it 
IS necessary to spe.ak to the King in my faiour, I vnsh that he 
should not know that >ou do so at my request ” 

After this I related to the Duke my con\ersation with the 
King. 

“ Your situation is dehcatc, ' said he to me, “ but it should 
not trouble you The King is weak, we must give him 
courage , it is his pliancy of disposition rather than his resist* 
ance that we have to contend with, and I go to act upon it." 

I then informed the Duke of what had passed between me 
and the Prince de Soubise. When I had finished the story, 
the Duke replied 
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“ Expect nothing from the Prince do Soubisc ; he will 
speak, no doubt — but how’? in a jesting, laughing way. If, 
however, you think he can- at all serve you, give him all your 
conficlence.” 

“No, no, never,” I replied with cpiickncss ; “it is not a thing 
to be done lightly; we do not select a confidant, counsellor or 
friend at random. Do you not know this, kT. le Due ? It is 
requisite that the heart of the one who speaks should repose 
itself on the heart of the friend who listens. I repeat to you 
that I have no feeling of confidence towards kl. do Soubisc. 
In fact,” I added, with visible and troubled emotion, “ my 
choice is made, and you have loo much heroism to wish to 
combat it.” 

At these flattering words the Duke precipitated himself at 
my feet, and swore to support my cause with all his power and 
interest. I replied that I full}^ relied on his devotion and 
prudence. Comte Jean entered, and it was agreed between 
us three that I should say no more to the King of my presen- 
tation before the Due d’Aiguillon had spoken to him of it; 
that I should content myself with complaining without peevish- 
ness; and that we should leave the opening measure to the 
Prince de Soubise, and let him break the ice to His Majesty. 

The Prince de Soubise behaved exactly as the Duke had 
told me. He came to me the next morning w'ith a mysterious 
air, which already informed me of all he had to say. He said 
that he had vainly tormented the King; that His klajesty 
wished things to remain just as they were, and desired that, 
until a new order of things, nothing should be altered. 

“ I am sorry for it, kl. le klarcchal,” I replied. “ Whilst 
I am in this precarious situation, whilst I remain in a corner 
of the stage as a confidant of tragedy, I can do nothing for 
my friends, particularly for you, kl. le klarcchal.” 

“On the contrary, madam,” he replied, “the King will 
be more disposed to listen to you whilst supposing that your 
influence is unknown.” 

“ Oh,” cried I, with a feeling of anger, “ you gentlemen • 
courtiers think of nothing but politics ! As for me, who am 
a woman, I have other matters for consideration — I must 
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ha\e honours, title, rank My self love sufTers cruell) when 
I see myself immolated by the fear which the Mesdames de 
Grammont and three or four other intriguers of their part) 
are able to excite 

The Pnnce was somewhat startled at the freedom of 
language which I used towards ladies in such credit at 
Court He begged me to moderate my feelmgs and be less 
moved and excited Bj this the Prince de Soubise lost the 
esteem which I might have accorded him, and the second 
place in my counsels which I might have given him 

I told the Duke who came to see me the moment after 
w ards of the failure of the Prince s attempt He told me tint 
he had not hoped for a better result He went to the King, 
flattering himself with hopes of better success but did not 
find him 

The daughters of Louis W had united against me with 
a furj which nothing could justify Thej were mcessantlj 
talking scandal of my past life, as if there were only saints at 
Court as if they had no pranks of their own to reproach 
themselves with All the Chateau knew of their lovers, and 
there was living evidence of the tenderness of ^^adamt. 
Adelaide As for Madame Louise, she was an angel upon 
earth and was the only one wlio did not join m the crj 
against me On the other hand, the King, whilst he hid 
but little love for his dear daughters, preserved towards them 
a complaisance and external appearance of kindness which 
was a substitute for paternal lovt \\ hen Mesdames Ro}"ilcs 
cned out he stopped his earswith his two hands, and seamed 
whilst looking proudly at Franco, to siy, * \ni not I a good 
father and ire not ni) daughters very happy, for I let them 
cry out with all their might ’ 

1 he next day the Due d AiguiIIon w ent again to the King, 
and found him bewildered with family scenes and the inur 
inunngs of the Choisculs \\ hen my ambass^idor had duly 
delivered his mcssa^jC the Km„ asked him if he, ax well 
as the Prince dc Soulnst, had lieen set upon his haunches 
by me 

file Duke, nothing intniudatcd at this told the King 
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that, far from having wished that he should be my inter- 
preter, I had requested him not to allude to the matter. 

“ Why, then,” said Louis XV., laughing, “ do you not 
follow the advice of the Countess ? ” 

“ Because I entertain a sincere attachment for her, and 
am vexed to hear it said that there are persons who lead 
Your Majesty.” 

“ Who are the slanderers that hold such language ? ” 

“ They surround you. Sire. There is not a female here 
but affirms that you dare not decide on the presentation of 
the Countess.” 

“ I alone am master, and will let them know it when the 
opportunity arrives ; but the present moment is not fitting. 
The Countess knows how well I love her ; and if she would 
prove her friendship towards me she will remain quiet for 
some time.” 

The Duke thought it best to be silent, and came to me. 
After relating the conversation, he added, “ Do not appear at 
all dejected ; the King would not then visit you, lest he 
should find you out of temper. W ere I you I should write to 
him ; a word of peace would set him at ease.” 

I approved this advice and instantly penned the following 
letter : 

" Sire, — They tell me that Your Majesty has been tormented on my 
account. It is a treason of which I alone could believe myself capable. 
But why should I complain ? You have done so much for me that I 
ought to esteem myself happy. Your august friendship consoles me 
through all my annoyances. Be assured that henceforth I shall pout no 
more. I will be the best sheep in the world, relying on my shepherd for 
not having my fleece cut too closely ; for, after all,T think I am the petted 
ewe, &c.'' 

A short time afterwards a page brought me a splendid 
box of bonbons, tvith a pair of ruby ear-rings surrounded 
with diamonds, and this short billet : 

"Yes, assuredly you arc my pet ewe, and always shall be. The 
shepherd has a strong crook, with .which he \vill drive away those who 
would injure you. Rely on your shepherd for the care of your tranquillity 
and the peace of your future life." 

In the evening the King visited me. He was embar- 
VOE. I 9 
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rissed , but I set him it ease by shouing him a hughing 
countenance, talking only of his present, ivhich I hid m my 
ears, and shaking my head about to keep the drops in motion, 
which sparkled with great brilliancy He was pleased at 
this, and did not lea\ e me all the e\ ening In the morning 
we were the best friends m the world 

Some days elapsed, when Comte Jem came to me, bnng 
ing two infamous articles which had appeared in the Nouielles 
a la Mam, and were directed against me They were itro 
Clous, and deeply chagrined me I placed them on the 
mantelpiece, where all who came in could see them The 
Due de Duras read them, and said, “ Conceal these atrocities 
from the King 

“No was my reply, “1 wish him to read them that 
he may know how his affections are respected, and how the 
police of Pans is employed in doing its duty to the throne ' 
These last words annoyed M de Duns, between whom 
and M de Sartmes there was a connection The Duke was 
indebted to the Lieutenant general of Police for the especial 
suneillance which he I ept o\er a young girl, of whom he, 
the Due de Duras, was foolishly enamoured Trembling for 
his dear friend M de Sarlines, he wrote to him in haste, but 
had not courage or talent enough to undertake the defence 
of the guilty person 

The King came as usual His general station was at the 
chimney piece, where he imused himself with lool mg at the 
baubles that ornamented it The Nouielles n la Mam fell m 
his way He read them once, then again, then, without 
uttenng a word threw them into the fire I ohser\cd him, 
and MW that he was full of emotion, which he souglit to 
conceal but the anger soon burst forth The Pnnee dc 
SowVwse ssVio swppeA with ws eacruTig, asked the Due 
de Duras if he had read the Gazette de rraice 

‘ No, was the reply “ I seldom read such nonsense 
“ \nd you arc quite nght, slid the King “ There is at 
present a most inconcemble mama for writing ^\hlt 
the use, I ask you, gentlemen, of tins delude of Ixxiks and 
pamphlets with which Frince is inundated’ I hey only 
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should league mjself against them On the one hand, the 
Due d Aiguillon hated them mortallj , and on the other, the 
Comte Jean, like a real Toulousan, Mould hi\e earned them 
in his slippers so that, waienng between the admiration of 
the one and the hatred of the other, I knew not which to 
listen to or which partj to side with But to return to 
present matters 

The King was always thinking of the Nointlles it la Mru, 
and determined to a\enge me as openlj as I had been 
attacked Two or three days afterwards he ga\e a supper, 
to which he iniited the Duchesse and Comtesse dc Cram 
mont Madame de Torcalquier, the Prmcesse de Marsan, the 
Marechale de Mirepoi\, and the Comtesses de Coign> and 
de Montbarrey They were seated at table laughing and 
amusing themsehes they talked of the pleasure of being 
to thmseUes, of ha\ing no styangers they pierced me with a 
hundred thrusts, they tnumphed! and yet the King was 
laughing in his sleeae At a premeditated signal the Pne 
d AiguiUon one of the guests, asked His Majesty if he had 
seen the Comtesse du Barn that day This terrible name, 
thrown suddenly into the midst of my enemies, had the effect 
of a thunderclap All the ladies looked at each other first, 
and then at the King and the Due d Aiguillon, prescriing 
profound silence His Majesty then replied that he had not 
had the happiness of \isiting me that day, not hating had otic 
moment s leisure, then eulogised me at great length, and 
ended by saying to the Duke, "If you see the Countess 
before I do be sure to say that I drank this glass of wine to 
her he ilth 

The ladies did not anticipate this The Duchtssc dc 
Crainmont particularly, m spile of long residence at Court, 
tunicd pale to her ttry ears, and I l>e!ie\c tint but for 
etiquette she would ha%e fallen into a swoon I learnt after 
wards from the Marechale de Mircpoiv that the Duchess, on 
going home ga\e herself up to a fit of rage, which did not 
terminate c\cn on the following day W lien the Kin,,' **• 
hied this occurrence to me, he was as proud of U is if he had 
done a most courageous deed 
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r.iil I have omitted a da}' which was of importance to me 
in its consequences. I mean the day which followed that on 
which I had complained to the Due do Duras of iM'. the 
Lieutenant of Police. 

Earl)- in the morning my sister-in-law came into my 
room. 

Sister,'’ said she. “ Comte Jean is here with do 
Sartines, who begs to pay his respects to you. Will you 
receive him ? ” 

“ M. de Sartines! Yes, let him come in ; 1 will treat him 
as he deserves." 

Comte jean then came in, preceded by the Lieutenant of 
Police, who wore a large peruke with white powder, and 
curled with the utmost care. Wigs were his mania, and he 
had a room filled from floor to ceiling with these ornaments. 
The Due d’Aycn said that he should never be in trouble 
about the Council of State, for, in case of need, it might 
be found and replenished from the house of the Lieutenant of 
Police. Let us leave wigs and revert to M. de Sartines. 

He appeared before me with the air of Tartufie, and, 
forgive the phrase, cn vrai capon. 

“ Madam,” said he to me, “ I have been informed that I 
am in disgrace with you, and have come to enquire how 1 
may extricate myself from this misfortune.” 

“ You ought to know, sir. Twice in one month have 
I been shamefully insulted ; and yet the first intimation of 
such a thing ought to have put you on your guard.” 

IM. de Sartines, whom my tone had much surprised, 
endeavoured to justify himself, when Comte Jean said to 
him ; 

“ !\Iy dear Lieutenant of Police, all you have said goes for 
nothing ; one thing is certain, and that is, that there is a 
deficiency of respect towards my sister-in-law. You say that 
it is not your fault ; what proof do you give us of this ? \Vhat 
enquiries have you made ? What measures have you taken ? 
Any ? Why do you come to us if you aid our enemies ? ” 

M. de Sartines would fain have ensconced himself in his 
own dignity. 
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“ M du Barn, was his reply, I shall render an account 
of my conduct to the King 

‘ Very well, sir, I replied, “but do not suppose that 
either you or the Choiseuls can give me any cause of fear 
M de Sartmes was thunderstruck my boldness aston 
ished him At length he said 

" Madam, you are angry with me causelessly , I am more 
negligent than culpable It is useless to saj this to the 
King 

‘I wall not conceal from you, sir, that he knows it all 
and IS greatly discontented with jou 

“ 1 am lost, then, said M de Sartmes 
* Lost' not precisely, replied Comte Jean “but jou 
must decide at once and for ever, which party you will join 
If you are with us they wall use you harshly if you tal c the 
opposite party, look to yourself Choose 

After some turnings and twistings, accompanied with 
compliments, M de Sartmes declared that he would range 
himself under our banner Then I extended to him my hand 
m token of reconciliation he tool it with respect, and kis'^cd 
It with gallantry Up to this tune we had conversed with 
feelings of restraint, and standing but now we seated our 
selves and began a conference, in form, as to the manner of 
preventing a recurrence of the offensive outrages against me 
As a proof of good intention M de Sartmes told me the 
author of the two articles of winch 1 complained He v\as a 
wretch named Ledoux, who, for 1,200 lures per annum, 
wrote down all those who displeased the Duchessc de Gram 
mont 1 hib lad} had no fear of doing all that was necessary 
to remove every obstacle to the publication of such infamies 
After M de Sartmes had given us all the details which 
we desired, and after I had promised to reconcile him to 
his master, he went away delighted with having seen me 
Believe me, my friend it is ncccss^ary to be as handsome 
as 1 am that is to say, as I was— to 'deduce a hculenanl of 
police 
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CHAPTER XV 

The Siciir Ledoux — The Icllii-dt' cachei — ^The Due de la Vrillierc — Madame 

de Langeac — M. dc Maupcou — Louis XY. — The Comte jean. 

Ox that very evening, the King having come to me, I said 
to him : 

“ Sire, I have made acquaintance unth IM. dc Sartines.” 

“ What ! has he been to make friends with you ? " 

“ Something like it ; but he has appeared to me less cul- 
pable than I thought. He had only yielded to the solicitation 
of my personal enemy.’’ 

“ You cannot have one at my Court, madam ; the Lieu- 
tenant of Police would have done well not to have named her 
to you.” 

“ Thanks to him, however, 1 shall now know whom I 
ought to mistrust. I know also who is the author of the two 
scurrilous paragraphs.” 

“ Some scamp, no doubt ; some beggarly scoundrel.” 

“ A man named Ledoux.” 

“ Ah! 1 know the fellow. His bad reputation has reached 
me. It must be stopped at last.” 

So saying, Louis XV. went to the chimney and pulled the 
bell-rope with so much vehemence that ten persons answered 
it at once. 

“ Send for the Due de la Vrilliere ; if he be not suitably 
attired, let him come in his dressing-gown — no matter, so that 
he appears quickly.” 

On hearing an order given in this manner, a stranger 
might have supposed the King crazy, and not intent on im- 
prisoning a miserable libeller. ' I interceded in his favour, but 
Louis XV., delighted at an opportunity of playing the King 
at a small cost, told me that it was no person’s business, and 
he would be dictated to by no one. I was silent, reserving 
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myself until another opportunity m hen I could undertake the 
defence of the poor devil. 

The Due de la Vrilhcre amved, not m a dressing gow n 
as the King had authonsed, but in magnificent costume 
He piqued himself on his expenditure, and ahva}s appeared 
superbly attired, although the splendour of his apparel could 
not conceal the meanness of his look He was the oldest 
Secretary of State, and certainly was the least skilful, least 
esteemed, least considered Some time after his death some 
one said of him, m the presence of the Due d'Ayen, that he 
had been an unfortunate man, for he had been all his life the 
butt of public hatred and universal contempt. “ Rather sa}," 
replied the Duke, " that he has been a fortunate man, for if 
justice had been rendered to him according to his deserts he 
would have been hanged at least a dozen times " 

The Due d \yen was right M. de la ^'^lhtre was a 
brazen faced rogue— a complete thief, without dignit>,char.ac 
ter or heart His cupidity was boundless , the Utlrct dt 
emanated from liis office, and he earned on an execrable trade 
in them If any person wished to get nd of a father, brother 
or husband, they only had to apply to M. de la Vnllitlre. 
He sold the Kings signature to all who paid readj mone> 
for it This man inspired me with an invincible horror and 
repugnance I or his part, ns I was not disgusting, he con- 
tented himself with hating me he was animated .against me 
bj his old and avaricious mistress, Madame de Langcac, aitts 
bubutin Langcac could not endure me She felt that it 
was better to bt the mistress of Louis \V. than that of the 
f^elit La Vrtlhire, for so her lover was called at Court. 1 
knew that she was no friend of mine, and that her lover sided 
with the Clioisculs against me, and was consequent!) the 
more delighted to see the little scoundrel come to rectiie 
the order for avenging me He entered with an air of einlnr 
rassment, and made me a salute as low as to the King. His 
Majest), in a brief, severe tone, ordered hmi to send the 
Siour Ledous to Saint Lazare forthwith Hl dtpailtd with 
out repi), and half an hour afterwards returned to sa) that it 
i.as done. The King then said to him 
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” Do you know this lady ? ” 

“ No, Sire.” 

“ Well, I desire you henceforward to ha\'e tlie greatest 
consideration for her as iny best friend, and whoever wishes 
to prove his zeal for me will honour and cherish her.” 

The King then invited him to sup with us, and I am sure 
that during the whole repast I was the hardest morsel he had 
to digest. 

Some days afterwards I made acquaintance with a person 
much more important than the little Duke, and destined to 
play a great part in the history of ■ France. I mean. M. de 
Maupeou, the late Chancellor, who, in his disgrace, would 
not resign his charge. IM. de IMaupcou possessed one of those 
firm and superior minds which, in spite of all obstacles, 
changes the face of empires. Ardent, 3'et cool ; bold, but 
reflective ; neither the clamours of the populace astonished, 
nor did any obstacles arrest him. He went on in the direct 
path which his will chalked out. Quitting the magistracy, 
he became its most implacable enemy, and after a deadly 
combat he came off conqueror. He felt that the moment had 
arrived for freeing Royalty from the chains which it had 
imposed on itself. It was necessary, he has said to me a 
hundred times, for the Kings of France in past ages to have 
a popular power on which they could rely for the overturning 
of the feudal power. This power they found in the high 
magistracy; but since the reign of Louis XIII. the mission 
of the Parliaments had finished, the nobility was reduced, and 
they became no less formidable than the enemy whom they 
had aided in subduing. 

“Before fifty years,” pursued M. de Maupeou, “ Kings will 
be nothing in France, and Parliaments will be everything.” 

Talented, a good speaker, even eloquent, M. de Maupeou 
possessed qualities which made the greatest enterprises suc- 
cessful. He was convinced that all men have their price, 
and that one has only to find out the sum at which they are 
purchasable.^ As brave personally as a Marechal of France, 

I This gentleman would have been an able coadjutor for Sir Robert 
Walpole. — Trans. 
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his enemies {'ind he hid many) called him a coarse and 
quarrelsome man Hated by all, he despised men m a body 
and jeered at them individually , but little sensible of the 
charms of our sex, he only thought of us casually and as a 
means of relaxation This is M de Maupeou painted to the 
life As for his person, you know it as well as 1 do I have 
no need to tell you that he was small and unshapely, and that 
his complexion was yellow, bordenng upon green It must 
be owned, however, that his face, full of thought and intelli 
gence, fully compensated for all the rest 

^ou know how, as First President of the Parliament 
of Pans, he succeeded his father as Vice Chancellor At 
the resignation of the titular M de Lamoignon,* the elder 
Maupeou received his letters of nomination, and as soon as 
they were registered he resigned in favour of his son The 
Choiseuls had allowed the latter to be nominated, relying on 
finding him a creature I soon saw that the Choiseuls were 
mistaken 

It was in the month of October that Hennette, always my 
favourite, came to me with an air of unusual mystery to say 
that a black and ugly gentleman wished to see me, that on 
the usual reply that I was not visible he had insisted, and 
sent at the same time a cautiously sealed note I took it, 
opened it, and read these words 

The Chancellor of France wishes to ha>e the honour of presenting 
his respectful homage to Madame la Comtesse du Barn 
“ Let him come in, I said to Hennette 
‘ I wall lay a wager, madam, that he comes to ask 
some favour 

“ I believe, replied I, “ that he is more frequently the 
solicited than the sohator 

Hennette went out, and in a few minutes led in, through 
the pnvate corridors which communicated with my apart 
ment, His Highness Monseigneur Rene Nicolas Charles 
Augustin de Maupeou, Chevalier and Chancellor of France 
As soon as he entered I conceived a good opinion of him, 
although I had only seen him walk His step was firm 


In September 176S 
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and assured, like that of a man confident in the resources 
of his own talents. 

“ I\Iadanie la Comtessc du Barri,” he said, “ would have a 
right to complain of me if I did not come and lay my person 
at her feet. I had the more impatience to express to her 
my devotion as T feared she had been prejudiced against me,” 

“ How, Monseigneur ? ” 

“ But the gate by which I entered the Ministry ” 

“ Is not agreeable to me. as being that of my enemies. 
But 1 feel assured that you will not side with them against me.” 

“ Certainly not, madam ; it is my wish to give you 
pleasure in everything, and I flatter myself I may merit 
your friendship.” 

After man}' other compliments, the Chancellor asked me, 
with much familiarity, when my presentation was to take 
place, and why it had not yet occurred. I replied that 
the delay arose from the intrigues of the Choiseuls, and the 
King shrank from the discontent of a handful of courtiers. 

“I am .sorry for it," said M. de Maupeou ; “in the first 
place, madam, because of the interest 1 take in you, and 
also because of His Majesty, for it would be a means of 
striking terror into the opposing party. You know, madam, 
how annoying Parliaments are to all your friends, and with 
what bitterness those of Bretagne and Paris at this moment 
are pursuing the Due d'.Aiguillon.” 

“ Do you think',” 1 replied with emotion, “ that matters 
are unfavourable towards him ? ” 

“ I hope not ; but he must be warmly supported.” 

“ Ah ! 1 will aid him with all my infiuencc. He is no 
doubt innocent of the crimes imputed to him.” 

“ Yes, certainly. He has done no other wrong than to 
defend the authority of the Crown against the enmity of the 
Parliaments.” 

We continued some time to talk of Parliaments and 
Parliament men ; then Ave agreed that M. de Maupeou 
should see me again, accompanied by the Due d’Aiguillon, 
who should have the credit of presenting him, and he left 
me Avith as much mystery as he had entered. 
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When the King came to see me I said to him, “ I have 
made acquaintance with your Chancellor , he is a very 
amiable man, and I hope that he will not conduct himself 
improperly towards me.” 

“ Where did you see him ^ ” 

“ Here, Sire, and but a short time since.” 

“ He came, then, to visit you ? ” 

“ Yes, in person, that he might obtain the favour of 
being admitted to pay his court to me.” 

“ Really, what you tell me seems perfectly unaccountable. 
He has then burst from the hands of the Choiseuls ^ It is 
amusing. Poor Choiseul when soliciting for Maupeou must 
have most tremendously deceived himself.” 

“ At least, Sire, you must own that he has given you 
no fool.” 

“ True. The Chancellor is a man full of talents, and I 
do not doubt but that he will restore to my Crown that 
power which circumstances have depnved it of. However, 
if >ou see him familiarly, advise him not to persuade me 
to e\treme measures. I wish all should work for the best, 
without violent courses and without painful struggles ” 

These last words proved to me the natural timidity of 
the King. 

“I knew very well,” added the King, “that Maupeou 
would not prove a man for the Choiseuls. The mam point 
IS that he should be mine, and I am content 

Louis XV. was then satisfied with the Chancellor, but 
he was not equally so with the Comte Jean. 

“ I do not like,” said he to me, “ your of a 

monkey. He is a treacherous fellow, who has betrayed 
his party, and I hope some of these mornings we shall 
hear that the de\il has wrung his neck.” 

So it IS that “ On ne peut contenter tout le monde.” 
Who sa)S so, I do not know 
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The King of Denmark — The courtesans of Paris — The Due de Choiseul 
and the Bishop of Orleans — Witty I'epartees of the King of Denmark 
— His visit to Madame du Barri — The Court of Kiu" Petaud : a satire — 
Letter of the Due d’Aiguillon to Voltaire — The Duchesse de Gram- 
mont mystified — Unpublished letter of Voltaire’s 

From this moment, and in spite of all that Comte Jean 
could say against it, a new counsellor was admitted to my 
confidence. Fie was the Chancellor. The Duke d’Aiguillon 
and he were on very good terms, and these two, with the 
AbbeTerray, of whom I shall speak to you presently, formed 
a triumvirate, which governed France from the disgrace of 
IM. de Choiseul to the death of the King, But before I 
enter upon a detail of those politics, of which you will find 
that I understood something, allow me to continue the his- 
tory of my presentation, and also to give some account of 
Christian VII. 

You know that His Danish Majesty was expected with 
anything but pleasure by the King of France, and with 
curiosity by the rest of the nation. Men and women were 
impatient to see a King, under twenty years of age, who 
was traversing Europe rvith 'a design of gaining instruction. 
Married to a lovely woman, Caroline Mathilde, he had left 
her on the instant, without suspecting that this separation 
would prove fatal to both. At Paris the real character of 
this Prince was not known, but a confused report of his 
gallantry was spread abroad, upon which all the courtesans 
of note in the city began to tr)'- all arts to please him, each 
hoping to attract him to herself and dip into his strong 
box. M. de S&rtines amused us (the King and myself) one 
evening by telling us the plans of these ladies. Some were 
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going to meet His Danish Majesty, others were to await him 
at the barrier, and two of the most renowned, ^Mesdemoiselles 
Gradi and Laprairie, had their portraits painted to send to 
the young monarch as soon as he should arrive 

Christian VII entered Pans the latter end of the month 
of October, 1768. MM. de Duras complimented him in the 
King’s name, and informed him that they were charged uith 
the office of receiving his commands dunng his residence in 
Pans The inten lew of the King and the illustnous stranger 
took place at Versailles Christian VII came thither in the 
State carnage, and was conducted by the Due de Duras into 
the apartment of the Dauphin, where he remained until 
Louis XV. was prepared to receive him I had heard much 
discussion about this reception It was said that, to make a 
distinction between the Sovereign of a petty State and that 
of the superb Kingdom of Prance, it was requisite that the 
former should await for some time the audience which the 
latter accorded I am sure that when the peace with 
Frederick was under consideration the fate of Loms XV. 
was not more grave and senous than during this puenie 
debate about etiquette 

The Due de ChoiseuI, who had the control of foreign 
affairs, was in the apartment to receive His Danish Majesty, 
with his colleagues, the Due de Praslin, the Comte de Saint 
riorentm (whom I have called by anticipation the Due de la 
Vnihere), IM Berlin, M Mainon d’Invau, Controller of the 
Finances, and M de Jarente, Bishop of Orleans and one of 
the Ministry The last mentioned Kept himself somewhat 
in the background, as though from humility The Due de 
ChoiseuI came up to him and said, with a smile 

“ Monseigneur, what brings you in contact with a 
heretic ^ 

“ To watch for the moment of penitence ” 

“ But what will you do if it become necessary to teach 
him his credo ^ ” 

M Jarente understood the joke, and was the first to jest 
upon his own unepiscopal conduct, repljing«to the Due de 
ChoiseuI 
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“ There is a person present who knows it ; lie will whisper 
it to me, and, if necessar}', the Van Ciriiior also.” 

The King of Denmark was congratulated by the Due de 
Choiscnl, who discharged this duty with as much grace as 
wit. Afterwards I\I. Desgranges, master of the ceremonies, 
having announced that Louis XY. was visible, the King 
of Denmark, preceded by his gentlemen and the French 
ministers and lords, went to the King’s cabinet, in which 
two arm-chairs precisely alike were prepared, but His 
Majesty of Denmark positively refused to be seated. He 
entered into conversation, and felicitated himself on seeing a 
monarch whose renown tilled T'Zuropc, and whom he should 
take as his model. During this conversation Christian VH. 
displayed the greatest amiability. Our King, speaking to 
him, said, “ 1 am old chough to be your father” ; to which he 
replied, “ .‘Ml my conduct towards you shall be that of a son.” 
This was thought admirable ; and at the termination of the 
interview Louis XV. appeared charmed with his brother of 
Denmark. “ Ho is a complete Frenchman,” said he to me, 
“ and I should bo sorry if he left me dissatisfied.” 

That .same evening Christian YIl. visited Monseigneur the 
Dauphin, in whom he did not find the urbanity of his grand- 
father. The conversation was short and abridged, out of 
regard to our Prince, who only stammered, without being 
able to find one polished phrase. Never was there, in his 
youth, a more timid and awkwardly conducted Prince than 
the present King. I shall mention him and his brothers 
hereafter, but will now direct my immediate attention to the 
King of Denmark. He supped the same evening with 
Louis XV. at a table with four-and-twenty ladies of the 
Court, selected from amongst those most celebrated for the 
charms of their persons or their wit. As His Danish Majesty 
was greatly struck with iVIadame de Flavacourt, the King 
asked him how old, in his opinion, the lady might be. 

“ Thirty, perhaps,” was the reply. 

“ Thirty ! brother. She is fifty." 

“ Then age has no influence at your Court.” 

I shall not copy the Gazette dc France to tell you of the 
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sojourn of Chnstian VII at Pans I am not writing the 
journal of this Prince, but of mjself The King one day said 
to me 

“ My brothe*- of Denmark has expressed to the Due de 
Duras a great desire to pay his respects to you, if you will 
accede to his wishes I leave you entirely sovereign mistress 
of yourself, not without some fear, however, that the young 
King will steal away your heart from me ’ 

“Ah’ Sire,' I replied, “that is an unjust suspicion I 
should be angry about it if it were not a joke, and would 
refuse to see the King of Denmark did I not know how 
fullj assured jou are of my attachment to you 

* I should not be so jealous, madam, if I did not set so 
much value on it, w as the reply of the King, as he Kissed 
my hand 

The Due de Duras came the next day to inform me of the 
request of his new King It was agreed, m order to keep the 
inteia icw secret, that I should rcceiv e him at my own mansion 
in the Rue de la Jussienne, and that he should come there 
without suite, and with the strictest tncogntto At the day 
and hour agreed he entered my house, escorting two strangers 
of admirable presence One was the King of Denmark, under 

the name of Comte de , and the other a nobleman of his 

suite Chnstian \ II appeared to me a very handsome man 
He had large and singularly expressive eyes, too much so 
perhaps for their bnlhancy was not of good augury and I 
was not surprised at hearing subsequently that his reason had 
abandoned him, although he possessed and exerted his wit 
most perfectly during our conversation, in which he displayed 
the greatest gallantry I could not reproach him with one 
single expression that was objectionable, although the subject 
of conversation was delicate He discoursed of the feelings of 
the King towards me, and yet said not a word that was un 
suited or out of place nothing but what was m the best taste, 
and expressed with the utmost delicacy I asked him if the 
ladies of Denmark vvere handsome “ I thought, madam, 
was his repl} , ‘ until now, that the ladies of my Kingdom were 
the loveliest in Europe 
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We did not talk of myself only. Christian' VII. spoke of 
Paris with enthusiasm. “It is the capital of the world,” he 
remarked, “and our States are mere provinces.” He sought 
out our most celebrated savants and literati, and was particu- 
larly delighted with D’Alembert, Diderot, La Harpe and the 
Comte de Buffon. He greatly regretted that Voltaire was not 
in Paris, and expressed his great desire to see at Ferney the 
great genius (as he termed him) who instructed and amused 
the world. He appeared weary of the fetes which were given, 
and especially with the deadly-lively company of the MM. 
Duras. It was enough to kill you to have only one of them, 
and you may imagine the torture of being bored with both. 
The Duke had promised Louis XV. to be as amusing as 
possible, too ! After a conversation of three hours, which His 
Majesty (of course) said had appeared but a moment, he left 
me delighted with his person, wit and manners. 

When Louis XV. saw me, he enquired my opinion of His 
Danish Majesty. 

“ He is,” I replied, “ a well-educated King, and that, they 
say, is a rarity.” 

“True,” said Louis XV. “There are so many persons 
who are interested in our ignorance that it is miracle if we 
escape out of their hands as reasonable beings.” 

I went on to tell the King our conversation. “ Ah!” cried 
he, “ here is one who will increase the vanity of the literary 
tribe ; they want it, certainly. All these wits are our 
natural born enemies ; they think themselves above us, and 
the more we honour them the greater right do they assume 
to censure and despise us.” 

This was the usual burden of his song. He hated men 
of learning. Voltaire especially was his detestation, on 
account of the numerous epigrams which this great man 
had written against him ; and Voltaire had just given fresh 
.subject of offence by publishing “La Cour du Roi Petaud” 
(the Court of the King Petaud), a satire evidently directed 
as strongly against the King as your humble servant. M. 
de Voltaire had doubtless been encouraged to write this 
libel by the Choiseul party. He was at a distance, judged 
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unfavourably of me, and thought he could scourge me 
Without compromising himself. 

It was Comte Jean who brought me these \erses, in 
which there was less poetry than malevolence. I read 
them, was indignant, and wept. The Due d’Aiguillon 
came, and, finding me in tears, enquired the cause 

“Here,’ said I, giving him the poem, “see if you can 
bear so gross an insult.” He took the paper, cast his eyes 
over It, and having folded U up, put if into his pocket 
“It v\as foolish,” said he, “to show this to you I 
knew of it yesterday, and came now to talk with you of it.” 

“ I rely on you to do me justice ” 

“ Mtivrtcoyde ' cried the Duke, “ would you lose yourself 
in the eyes of all Trance’ You would place yourself in a 
fine situation b> declaring yourself the persecutnx of Vol 
taire Only an enemy could have thus advised you ” 

“ That enemy was Comte Jem ” 

“ Then your imprudence equals your zeal Do you not 
perceive the advantage it would give your adversaries were 
we to act m this manner ’ To the hatred of the Court 
would be united that of the literati, women and young per 
sons Voltaire is a god who is not to be smitten without 
sacrilege.’ 

“ Must I then tamely submit to be beaten ? ” 

“ Yes, for the moment , but it will not last long I 
have just written this letter to M de Voltaire that peace 
may be made between you 

• Sir — The superionty of your gemus places you amongst the 
number of the potentates of Europe Everyone desires not only to be 
at peace with you but even if it be possible to obtain your esteem f 
flatter rayseJf with being included m the ranks of your adnlirers my 
uncle has spoken to you many times of my attachment to your person, 
and I embrace the opportunity of proving this by 3 means that now 
presents itself , a 

Persons m whom you place too much ccnfideDce have spread 
abroad under your name ct^ies of a poem entitled La Cour du Koi 
Petaud In this wherein insult is cast on a personage who should be 
exempt from all such offence is also outraged in a most indecent \v^y 
a JovSy female whom you svould adore as we do if you had the bappi 
ness to know her And you sir have caused her much adJichon 
It for the poet of the lover of Gabnelle to carry desolation into the 
kingdom of the Graces > 
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“‘Your correspondents use you ill by leaving you in ignorance that 
this young person has immense favour here ; that we are all at her 
feet; that she is all powerful, and that her anger is to be particularly 
avoided. She is the more to be propitiated, as yesterday, in the 
presence of a certain person whom your verses had greatly irritated, 
she took up your defence with as much grace as generosity. You 
see, sir, that you ought not to be on bad terms with her. 

“ ‘ My uncle allows me to see, as one of the initiated, what you 
call your scraps, which are delicious feasts to us. I read them to 
the lady in question, who takes great delight in reciting, or hearing 
others recite, your verses, and she begs you will send her some as a 
proof of your repentance. Under these circumstances, if your bellicose 
disposition urges you on to war, we hope, before you continue it, 
that you will loyally and frankly declare it. 

" ‘ In conclusion, be assured that I shall defend you to my utmost, 
and am for life. Yours, &c.’ ’’ 

Whilst we were awaiting Voltaire’s reply, I determined 
to avenge myself on the Duchesse de Grammont, who had 
encouraged him in his attack; and thus did I serve this 
lady. Persuaded that she did not know the writing of His 
Danish Majesty, I wrote the following letter to her : 

“ Madame la Duchesse, — I have struggled to this time to avoid 
confessing to you how I am subdued. Happy should I be could I throw 
myself at your feet. My rank alone must excuse my boldness. Nothing 
would equal my joy if this evening, at the theatre at Madame de Villeroi's, 
you would appear with blue feathers in your head-dress. I do not add my 
name ; it is one of those which should not be found at the bottom of a 
declaration of love." 

In spite of all her penetration, the Duchesse de Gram- 
mont did not perceive, in the emphatic tone of this letter, 
that it was a trick. Her self-love made her believe that 
a woman of more than forty could be pleasing to a King 
not yet twenty. She actually went in the evening to 
Madame de Villeroi’s dressed in blue, with a blue plumed 
headdress.. She was placed next to His Danish Majesty. 
Christian VH. addressed her in most courteous terms; but 
not one word of love. The Duchess, imagining that the 
Prince was timid, looked at him with eyes of tenderness, and 
endeavoured to attract and encourage 'him by all the means 
she could devise; but the monarch did not understand her. 
The Duchess then addressed a few words which she hoped 
would lead to an explanation, but, to her dismay. His 
Majesty did not appear to understand her. Madame de 
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Grammont was furious at this affair. The Due d’Aiguillon, 
who was dose to her, had seen alJ, heard-all, and related 
the particulars to me. The same day I told the King of my 
trick and its success. He laughed excessively, and then 
scolded me for at all compromising His Danish Majesty. 

“How, Sire?” was my reply. “I did not sign his name; 
I have not forged his signature. The vanity of the Duchess 
has alone caused all the ridiculous portion of this joke. 
So much the uorse for her if she did not succeed.' 

I did not, however, limit my revenge to this. A second 
letter, in the same hand, was addressed to my luckless 
enemy. This time she was informed that she had been 
made a butt of, and mystified. I learnt from M. de 
Sartines, who, after onr compact, gave me details of all 
the methods she had pursued to detect the author of these 
two epistles, and put a termination to all these enquiries by 
denouncing myself to M. de Sartines, who then ga\e such 
a turn to the whole matter that the Duchess could never 
arrive at the truth. 

Voltaire, in the meantime, was not slow m replying, and 
as I imagine that you will not be sorry to read his letter, 

1 transcribe it for you 

■■ Monsieur tE Doc, — I am a lost, destroyed man If I had strength 
enough to fly, I do not know where I should find courage to take refuge 
J' CcodCodi I am suspected of having attacked that which, an common 
mth all France, 1 respect ' When there only remains to me the smallest 
power of utterance, just enough to chant a De profundis, that I should 
employ it in howling at the most lo\eIy and amiable of females' Beliese 
me, Monsieur Je Due, that it is not at the moment when he is about to 
render up bis soul that a man of any good feeling would outrage the 
duinity whom he adores 

'• No, I am not the author of the * Cour du Roi Petaud The \erses 
of this rhapsody are not worth much, it is true ; but, indeed, they are 
not mine. They are too miserable and of too bad a style All the vife 
trash spread abroad m my nsune, all those pamphlets without talent, make 
me lose my senses, and now I have scarcely enough left to defend myseff 
with It IS on you, Monsieur le Due. that I rely , do not refuse to 
be the advocate of an unfortunate man unjustly accused Condescend 
to say to this young lady that I have been before embroiled wdn 
Madame de Pompadour, for whom I professed the highest esteem , tell 
her that, at the present day especially, the favourite of Cffisar is sacred for 
me ttmt my heart and pen are hers, and that I only aspire to In e and 
die under her banner , , 

•’ As to the scraps you ask for, 1 have not at this moment any suitable 
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Only the best viands are served up at the table of the goddesses. If I 
had any I would present them to the person of whom you speak to me. 
Assure her that one day the greatest merit of my verses will be to have 
them recited by her lips ; and entreat her, until she bestows immortality 
on me, to permit me to prostrate myself at her beautiful feet. 

“I will not conclude my letter, Monsieur le Due, without thanking 
you a thousand times for the advice you have given me. This proof of 
your kindness will, if possible, augment the sincere attachment I bear to 
you. I salute you with profound respect.” 

As it is bold to hold the pen after having transcribed 
anything of M. de Voltaire’s, I leave off here for to-day. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


When IS the presentation to lake place? — Con\ersation on this subject 
"Uh the King — M deMaupeou and M de la Vaugujon— Conversa 
tion on the same subject with the King and the Due de Kicheheu— 
M de la Vnihtre — M BertiO— Louis XV and the Comtesse — The 
King s promise— The fireworks an anecdote — The Marquise de Cas 
tellane — M de Maupeou at the Due de Choiseul s — The Duchesse de 
Grammont 

Is spite of the love of the Duchesse de Grammont, the 
King of Denmark departed at last. Louis XV. having 
resumed his former habits, I began to meditate seriously 
on my presentation, and my friends employed themselves 
to the utmost in furthering my desires and ensunng niy 
triumph. 

The Chancellor, who each day became more attached 
to my interests, opened the campaign. One day, when the 
King Was in a rage with the Parliaments, the Chancellor 
seized the opportunity to tell him that the cabal who op 
posed my presentation maintained so much resistance under 
the idea and in the hope that they would be supported bj 
the Parliament of Pans. 

“If Your Majesty,” added the Chancellor, “had less 
condescension towards these malcontents they would fear 
your authonty more. 

“You will see,” replied the King, “that it will be their 
audacity which will urge me on to a step which otherwise 
I should wash to avoid.” 

Whilst the hatred which M. de Maupeou bore towards 
the Parliaments served me m this way, the love of I\I. de 
la Vauguyon for the Jesuits turned to even more advantage. 
The good Duke incessantly talked to me of his dear Jesuits, 
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and I as constanll)'^ replied that my influence would not be 
salutary until after my presentation. M. de la Vauguyonhad 
sense enough to perceive the embarrassment of my situation, 
and saw that before I could think of others I must think of 
myself. Having taken “ sweet counsel ” with the powerful 
heads of his company, he freely gave me all his influence with 
the King. 

Fortune sent me an auxiliary not less influential than 
these two gentlemen ; I mean the Marechal Due de Richelieu. 
In .the month of January, 1769, he returned from his govern- 
ment of Guienne to enter on service. He had much credit 
with the King, and this (would-you believe it ? ) resulted from 
his reputation as a man of intrigue. He told the King every- 
thing that came into his head. He told him one day that the 
Choiseuls boasted that he, the King of France, never dared 
introduce his mistress into the State apartments at Versailles. 

“Yes,” added the Duke, “they boast so loudly that 
nothing else is talked of in the province; and at Bordeaux, 
for instance, there is one merchant who, on the strength 
of the enemies of the Countess, has made a bet that she 
will never be presented.” 

“ And why do you not imprison these persons ? '' enquired 
the King, angrily. 

“ Because, Sire, it appears to me unjust to punish the 
echo of the fooleries of Paris.” 

“ I will conduct myself as regards the presentation of 
Madame du Barri in the manner which I think best. But is 
it not an inconceivable contrariety that one party should wish 
it with the utmost desire and another place every obstacle in 
the way ? In truth,' I am very unfortunate, and a cruel 
tyranny is exercised over me.” 

The Due de Richelieu, not wishing to appear as one of the 
tyrants of the King, gave a different turn to the conversation. 

My presentation was, however, a matter of supreme 
importance to me and mine. I needed partisans, and the 
Due de la Vrilliere was gained over to my side by making 
him believe that the King would yield to my desires, and that 
then I should remember all those who opposed my elevation. 
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The Due d’Aigiiillon also drew over to my party M. Berlin, 
u ho bore no love to the Choiseuls, and who saw that the pre 
ponderance of interest was on my side of the scale When I 
w'as assured of a considerable number of defenders, I thought 
I might % enture on the master stroke, and thus I went to 
Mork. 

One c\ enmg the King was with me, and MM de Maupeou 
and de Richelieu \\ere there also We were discoursing of 
different things, and the King was perfectly tranqmlhsed, 
little anticipating the scene that ^vas in store for him. I rose 
suddenly from my arm chair, and going up to His Majesty, 
after a profound curtsey, cast mjself at his feet Louis XV 
would have raised me, but I said 

“ No, r will remain where I am until you have accorded 
me the favour I ask.” 

“ If you remain in this posture I shall place myself in a 
similar one ” 

“ Well, then, since you will not have me at your knees 1 
will place myself on them ’ , and I seated myself m his hp 
without ceremony. 

“Listen to me, Sire,” I said, “and repeat what I say to 
the King of France word for word He must authorise my 
presentation , for else, on some fine day, in the presence of 
the whole Court, I will go to the State apartments and try 
whether I shall be repulsed at the door ” 

“ Will she have the boldness ’ enquired the King of the 
Chancellor 

“ I have no doubt of it, Sire A woman, young, beautiful, 
honoured with your kindness, may venture to do anything ” 

“ Is it not distressing to me,’ I added, “ that, graced 
with Your Majesty’s favours, I remain thus concealed, 
whilst women whom you detest annoy you with their pre 
sence and weary you wth state and pomp ? ” 

“ Madam is right,” replied the Due de Richelieu, “ and 
I see that you look for her every evening where she is not, 
and where she ought to be ’ 

“ What ’ you too, Due de Richelieu ’ do you join in the 
cry of the Chancellor^ ' 
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“ I would tear out the eyes of these gentlcinen,” I adilcd, 
“ if they IhouglU dill'erenlly from me." 

“Oil!" said tlic King, laughing, “this punishment would 
not be unsuilcd to M. Maupeou ; Justice ought to be blind. 
As for you, M. dc Richelieu, you have your /ui/ti/; left." 

“ Which he has nobly gained," 1 rcplieil, “ by lighting 
against ^'our Majesty's enemies, and of which he still con- 
tinues worthy by now defending me from my foes.” 

“ 'I'liis rebellion," said the. King, “cannot last, and 1 see 
my.self compelled to hold a /:( (k Justnr."^ 

“ And I swear to you that 1 will recidve nobody into mine 
until I have been presented." 

This sally amused the King, who said, “ Well, since it 
must be so, you shall be presented." 

Ai this I threw my arms round the King's neck, giving a 
cry of joy which might have been heard by my rivals, .\fter 
that, I advanced to the two gentlemen who had advocated 
my cause so well, extending a hand to each, which they took 
and kissed with great gallantry. 

Loui.s XV. became thoughtful, and continued to murmur 
between his teeth, “ I wash my hands of it — they will cry 
out — they will clamour — but it must be so.” I saw the 
feelings of the King, and took care not to .allow him to go 
away in this state. Whilst I .sought to compose him by my 
caresses, the Due de Richelieu told us one of his thou.sand- 
<and-onc adventures which he told so well. 1 know not if 
it will please you, but such as it is 1 shall give you an 
abridgment of it. 

“ I was, you know,” he began, “ a very good-looking and 
very wild fellow. \\Mmen have no objection to this. I was 

travelling, and in my way through M , the intendant 

of the city insisted on my taking up my abode at his house. 
His lady added her entre.aties, and I consented. I must 
tell you that the lady was handsome. I had passed the night 
with her, when, on the next morning, as I sought to go out of 
her apartment, I found the outer door double locked and 
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The Due d’Aiguillon also drew over to my party M. Bertm, 
who bore no lo\e to the Choiseuls, and who saw that the pre 
ponderance of interest was on my side of the scale When I 
was assured of a considerable number of defenders, I thought 
I might \enture on the masterstroke, and thus I went to 
work. 

One evening the King was AVith me, and MM. de Maupeou 
and de Richelieu were there also We were discoursing of 
different things, and the King was perfectly tranquillised, 
little anticipating the scene that was in store for him I rose 
suddenly from my arm chair, and going up to His Majesty, 
after a profound curtsey, cast mjself at his feet. Louis XV. 
would have raised me, but I said 

“ No, I wnll remain where I am until you have accorded 
me the favour I ask ” 

“ If you remain in this posture I shall place myself in a 
similar one " 

“ Well, then, since you wll not have me at your knees I 
will place myself on them ’ , and 1 seated myself in his lap 
without ceremony 

“Listen to me, Sire,’ I said, “and repeat what I say to 
the King of France word for word He must authorise my 
presentation , for else, on some fine day, in the presence of 
the whole Court, I will go to the State apartments and try 
whether 1 shall be repulsed at the door ” 

“ Will she have the boldness ? ' enquired the King of the 
Chancellor 

“ I have no doubt of it. Sire A woman, young, beautiful, 
honoured with your kindness, may venture to do anything ” 

“ Is it not distressing to me,” I added, “ that, graced 
with Your Majesty’s favours, I remain thus concealed, 
whilst women whom you detest annoy you with their pre 
sence and weary you with state and pomp ^ ” 

“ Madam is right,’ replied the Due de Richelieu, “ and 
I see that you look for her every evening where she is not, 
and where she ought to be ’ 

“ What ' you too, Due de Richelieu ' do you join m the 
cry of the Chancellor ^ 
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“ I would tear out the eyes of these gentlemen,” I added, 
“ if they thought differently from me.” 

“Oh!” said the King, laughing, “this punishment would 
not be unsuited to M. Maupeou : Justice ought to be blind. 
As for you, M. de Richelieu, you have your bdfon left.” 

“ Which he has nobly gained,” I replied, “ by fighting 
against Your Majesty’s enemies, and of which he still con- 
tinues worthy by now defending me from my foes.” 

“ This rebellion,” said the King, “ cannot last, and I see 
myself compelled to hold a Iif dc justice."'^ 

“ And I swear to 5mu that I will receive nobody into mine 
until I have been presented.” 

This sally amused the King, who said, “Well, since it 
must be so, you shall be presented.” 

At this I threw m}'' arms x'ound the King’s neck, giving a 
cry of joy which might have been heard by my rivals. After 
that, I advanced to the two gentlemen who had advocated 
my cause so well, extending a hand to each, which they took 
and kissed Avith great gallantry. 

Louis XV. became thoughtful, and continued to murmur 
between his teeth, “ I wash my hands of it — they will cry 
out — they will clamour — but it must be so.” I saw, the 
feelings of the King, and took care not to allow him to go 
away in this state. Whilst I sought to compose him by my 
caresses, the Due de Richelieu told us one of his thousand- 
and-one adventures Avhich he told so well. I know not if 
it will please you, but such as it is I shall give you an 
abridgment of it. 

“ I was, you know,” he began, “ a very good-looldng and 
very wild fellow. Women have no objection to this. I was 

travelling, and in my way through M , the intendant 

of the city insisted on my taking up my abode at his house. 
His lady added her entreaties, and I consented. I must 
tell you that the lady was handsome. I had passed the night 
with her, when, on the next morning, as I sought to go out of 
her apartment, I found the outer door double locked and 
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bolted I looked round me on all sides, but found no egress 
Whilst I -was hmentmg this with the lady’s * chamlrc, 
who was nearly as much distressed as her mistress, I saw 
m a detached closet a great many machines co\ered %vith 
paper, and all of different shapes. On enquiry, I was in 
formed that the following Monday was the lady’s birthdaj, 
winch they were to celebrate with fireworks I looked at 
the beautiful fusees and brilliant suns with much admiration 
Suddenly, thinking of the Hdy s honour, Avhich might be com 
promised, I took a light and set fire to a Roman candle , in a 
moment the whole was in flames, and everybody took alarm 
Great was the consternation in the house, which was turned 
out of windows, and in the uproar, the house door being 
broken open» a crowd of persons rushed m I ran this way 
and that way , everybody admired and praised my exertions 
I was compelled to quit the house at last, and ordered my 
c image, whilst M I Intendant was thanking me for the 
vast service I had rendered him I assure you, Sire, that I 
never laughed more heartily 

This tale amused the King, and the Due de Richelieu 
assured him that he had never told it before A thousand 
considerations had induced him to keep it to himself until 
the present time “ But now, said he, “ the third generation 
of Madame I Intendante is no longer young, and f have no 
fear of being called out to fight a duel ^ 

Next da) there was a general rumour of my presentation 
M) friends asserted that I had the Kings promise This was 
imprudent on their part, and they injured my interest whilst 
they flattered my vanity They put the Choiseul cabal to 
work, who intrigued so well that not a person could be found 
who would perform the office of mtroductress lou know the 

I The Due de Richeheu preserved his coolness and talent at repartee 
in the most trivial circumstances The story is well inown of the man 
who came to ask for his aid saying the3 were related How ? asked 
the Duke Sir by Adam Give this man a penny said the Duke 
turning to a gentleman of his tram and if all bis relations gu e him as 
much he will be a richer roan than I ara If our readers wiK turn to 
their joe Jliller they will find this jest attributed to the witty Duke 
of Buckingham It is a \ ery good joke for a Duke but sav ours more of a 
desire to be witty than to be cliantable — Travs 
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custom : the preseutation is effected by the intermediacy of 
another lady, who conducts the person to be presented to the 
Princesses, and introduces her. This custom had passed into 
a law, and it would have been too humiliating to me to have 
dispensed with it. 

This was a dhe blow [or me; it distressed me sadiy, and I 
wept over it with my friends. The Due de Richelieu said 
to me : 

“ '\^'ith money and promises everytihng can be managed 
at Court. There is no place where they know better how to 
value complaisance, and the price at which it is sold. Do 
not give yourself any uneasiness ; we shall find the lady we 
want.” 

And w'e did find her, but her compliance was dearly 
bought. Tw’o ladies who W'ere applied to stipulated for most 
outrageous conditions. One, the klarquise do Castellane, 
consented to present me, but demanded that she should be 
created a duchess, and have a gift of 500,000 lir-res ; the 
other, whose name I forget, asked for her husband the Order 
of the Holy Ghost and a government, a regiment for her son, 
and for herself I forget what. These ladies seemed to think, 
like Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, that governments and 
500,000 livres were to be picked up on the highway. In 
truth, they spoke out unmistakably. 

At this juncture the Chancellor had a singular conversa- 
tion concerning me with the Choiseuls. He had been one 
morning to call on the Duke, and whilst they w^ere dis- 
coursing, the Duchesse de Grammont came into her brother’s 
apartment and entered at once into conversation. 

“Ah! my lord, I am glad to see 3'ou. Your new friends 
carry you off from your old ones. You are wTong to adore 
the rising sun.” 

“ That was the idolatry of a great number of persons. But 
I beg of you to be so very kind as not to speak to me in 
metaphors if you would wish me to understand you.” 

“ Oh ! j'ou begin to be ignorant. You know as well as I 
do what I mean- — and your dail}' visits to thisy?//r.” 

“ Which, madam ? There are so many at Court ! ” 
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This sarcastic reply made the brother and sister smile, 
both of them being fully competent to understand the ment of 
an epigram The Duke feanng lest the Duchess should go 
too far, judging by what ‘ihe had already sud, thus addressed 
him 

“You are, then, one of the adorers of the Comtesse du 
Barn’ ” 

“Yes, M le Due, and Mould to God that, for your own 
interest, >ou would be so tool” 

“ My brother set foot in the house of this creature ' ” 

“ Why not, madam ’ We see good company there the 
Prince de Soubise, the Dues de la Tremomlle, de la Vau 
guyon, de Duras, de Richelieu, d Aiguillon, and many others, 
not to mention the King of France A gentleman may be seen 
in such society w ithout any disgrace ‘ 

“ M le Chevalier, ’ replied the Duke, “ to speak candidly 
to you, allow me to ask if anyone who would have the 
friendship of our house would be seen in that of the lady m 
question ’ 

“ Pardon me, Duke, that is not the question Allow me, 
in my turn, to ask you why those of your house should not go 
there ’ This, I think, is the real question ’ 

“You offer us a splendid alliance’’ said the Duchess 
with anger 

“ I offer nothing, madam , I only enquire For my part, 

I see no legitimate moti\e for this proscription of Madame du 
Barn 

“ A woman without character’ 

“ Character' Why, madam, who has any in these days’ 
de Crebillcm the younger would be at a loss to tell us 
where to find it 

This reply made the Duke and his sister smile again. 
The Chancellor went on thus 

“ It appears to me that persons were less difficult in the 
times of Madame de Pompadour ” 

“ But a creature who has been so low m society ’’ 

“ Have you seen her so, madam’ And supposing it has 
been the case, do we interdict all ladies of conduct not less 
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blamable from an introduction at Court. How man}'- can 
you enumerate, madam, who have led a life much more 
scandalous? Let us count upon our fingers. First, the 
Marechale de Luxembourg — one ; then " 

“ Then the Comtessc do Choiseul, my sister-in-law,’' 
added the Duke ; “ we know it as well as you, sir. But 
this is not the matter in question. You arc not ignorant 
that our enemies surround this Madame du Barri ; and it 
is of your alliance with them that I complain." 

“ You see everything with a jaundiced eye, M. le Due. 
But if you fear the influence of this lady with the King, 
why do you not present yourself at her apartments ? She 
would be delighted to receive you.” 

“No, no!” cried the Duchess, “my brother will never 
present himself to such a creature. If he would degrade 
himself so low I would never forgive him as long as I lived. 
Since you show your gratitude for what has been done for 
you by leaguing yourself with this woman, tell her from me 
that I detest her, and that I will never rest until I have sent 
her back again to her dunghill.” 

“ ]\Iadam,” replied the Chancellor, “ I will evince my 
gratitude to the Duke by not delivering such a message ” ; 
and the Chancellor went out. 

M. de hlaupeou came to tell me the whole of this con- 
versation, which Chon wrote down under his dictation that I 
might show it to the King. You will see in my next letter 
what resulted from all this, and how the ill-timed enmity of 
the Choiseuls served my interests most materially. 
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V word concerning the Duchesse de Choiseul— The apartment of the 
Comte de Noailles— The Noailtes — Intrigues for the presentation— 
The Comtesse de Beam — M Morand once more— Visit of the Com 
tesse de Bearn to the Comtesse du Bam— Conversation- Interested 
complatsancc— The King and the Comtesse du Bam — Dispute and 
reconciliation 

I SHOWED the King this conversation in which I had 
been so shamefully vilified by the Duchesse de Grammont 
Louis W was very much inclined to testify his disap 
probation to this hdy, but was withheld by the considera 
tion he felt for the Due and (particularly) the Duchesse de 
Choiseul This latter lady was not beloved by her husband, 
but her noble qualities, her good heart, made her an object of 
adoration to the whole Court You could not speak to any 
person of Madame de Choiseul without hearing a eulogmm 
m reply The King himself was full of respect towards her, 
so much so that, on the disgrace of the Duke, he in some sort 
of way asked her pardon for the chagrin which he had caused 
her Good conduct is no claim to advancement at Court, 
but It procures the esteem of the courtiers Remember, my 
friend, that moral maxim There is not one of greater truth 
in my whole journal 

The King, unable to interpose his authority in a woman s 
quarrel, was yet determined on giving a striking proof of the 
attachment he bore to me I had up to this time occupied 
Lebel s apartments m the Chateau It was not befitting my 
station, and the King thought he would give me those of 
Madame de Pompadour, to which 1 had some claim This 
apartment was now occupied by the Comte de Noailles, 
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governor of the Chateau, who, as great a fool as the rest of 
his family, began to exclaim most lustily M^hen the King’s 
will Avas communicated to him. He came to His Majesty 
complaining and lamenting. 1 'he King listened very quietly 
to his list of grievances ; and when he had moaned and 
groaned out his dolorous tale. His Majest}’’ said to him : 

“ My dear Count, who built the Cha-teau of Versailles ? ” 

“ Why, Sire, your illustrious great-grandfather.” 

“Well, then, as I am at home, I mean to be master. 
You may establish the seat of your government where you 
will ; but in two hours the place must be free. I am in 
earnest.” 

The Comte dc Noailles departed much disconcerted, took 
awaj' his furniture, and the same evening I installed myself 
in the apartments. You must think that this was a fresh cause 
of chagrin and created me more enemies. There are certain 
families who look upon the Court as their hereditary domain ; 
the Noailles family Avas one of them, HoAvever, there is no 
ground for pretension to such a right. Their family took its 
rise from a certain Adhemar de Noailles, capHonl of Toulouse, 
ennobled, according to all appearance, by the exercise of his 
charge in 1459. The grandfather of these Noailles AA'as a 
domestic of M. de Turenne’s, and his family Avas patronised 
at Court by Madame de INIaintenon. EA'erybody knoAvs this. 
But to return to my presentation. 

M. de i\'Iaupeou, AAdrose good services I can never suffi- 
ciently Avaunt, came to me one day and said, “ I think that 
I haA^e found a lady prcscntaisc. I haA^e a dame of quality Avho 
AA’ill do Avhat Ave Avant.” 

“ Who is it ? ” said I, Avith joy. 

“ A Comtesse d’Escarbagnas, a litigious lady, with much 
ambition and avarice. You must see her, talk Avith her, and 
understand each other.” 

“ But Avhere can Ave see her ? ” 

“ That is easy enough. She claims from the House 
of Saluces a property of three hundred thousand livres ; 
she is A’-ery greedy for money. Send someone to her who 
Avill Avhisper in her ear that I see you often, and that your 
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protection can ser\e her greatly in her lawsuit, she will 
come to you post haste " 

I approved the counsel of the Chancellor, and, in concert 
with Comte Jean, I once again made use of the ministry of 
the good M. Morand, avhom I had recompensed largely for 
his good and ].oyal services This was, however, the last he 
e\er rendered me, for some months after my presentation 
I learnt that he had died of indigestion— a death worthy 
of such a life and such a man 

ftf Morand, after having found out the attorney of 
Madame la Comtesse de Bearn, went to him under some 
pretevt, and then boasted of my vast influence with the 
Chancellor The lawyer, to whom Madame de Bearn was 
to pay a visit on that very day, did not fail to repeat what 
M Morand had told him The next day the Countess, like 
a true litigant, called upon him, she related her affair to 
him, and begged him to use his interest with me 

“ I would do It with pleasure,” said the worthy, “ if I did 
not think It better that you should see the Comtesse du 
Barn yourself. I can assure you that she will be delighted 
to aid you 

Madame de Bearn then came to me with M Morand 
Gracious heavens' how simple we were to take so much 
pains vnth this lady Had we known her better we should 
not have been so long in coming to the point Scarcely 
anything was said at this first visit, I contented myself with 
assuring her of my goodwill On the same day the Vicomte 
Adolphe du Barn told his father that the young De Bearn 
had asked him the evening before if I had found a stepmother 
to present me that, m case 1 had not, his mother %\ould 
not refuse such a service, should it be desired by the King 
Comte Jean and I perfectly understood the lady She came 
again, and I renewed the expression of my desire to be useful 
to her She replied, in the hackneyed phrase, that she 
should be charmed to prove her gratitude to me I took her 
at her word 

“ Madam, said I to her, “you cannot be ignorant that I 
ardently desire to be presented My husband has sent m his 
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proofs of nobility, -which have been received ; I now only 
want a marrainc} If you will officiate in that capacity I 
shall owe you a debt of gratitude all iny life.” 

“ Madam, I am at the King’s orders.” 

“ But, madam, the King has nothing to do with this. I 
wish to be presented ; will you introduce me ? ” 

“ Madam, the first wish of my heart is to be agreeable to 
jmu. I only desire that the King will in some way, no matter 
how trifling, testify his will on this point.” 

“Well, then,” I exclaimed with impatience, “I see you 
will not give me a direct reply. Why should you wish the 
King to interfere in what does not concern him ? Is it your 
intention to oblige me ; yes or no ? ” 

“ Yes, madam, certainly ; but you must be aware of the 
tremendous cabal which is raised against you. Can I contend 
against it alone ? and who will sustain me through it ? ” 

“ I will to the full extent of my power as long as I am 
here, and the King will always do so. I can assure you that 
he will be grateful for your exertions in my behalf.” 

“ I should like to have half a line from ’His Majesty as a 
protection and assurance.” 

“ And that you will not get. The King’s signature must 
not be compromised in this affair, and I do not think I ought 
to ask for it. Let us, therefore, madam, cease this discourse, 
since you ask such terms for your complaisance.” 

The Comtesse de Bearn rose ; I did the same ; and we 
parted mutually dissatisfied with each other. 

My friends, my brother-in-law and his sisters, impatiently 
awaited the result of my conversation with Madame de Bearn. 
I told them all that had passed, giving my opinion of this lady 
as I thought her — a malicious, provoking creature. 

“ How soon you torment yourself,” said the Chancellor to 
me. “ Do you not see that this Avoman Avants a price to be , 
bidden for her ? She is yours, body and soul ; but first of all 
she must be pMd.” 
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“ Let thit be no obstacle/ said Comte Jean, “we 
give her money, but present us she must ’ 

On this it was decided that on the fonoi\ mg morning my 
brother m law should go to Pans to find M Slorand, and get 
him to undertake the arrangement 

The next day my brother m law went to M Morand s, 
and when he had disclosed his message concerning the 
Countess the good Morand began to laugh He told the 
Count that the previous evening this lady had sent for him , 
and on going to her house, Madame de Bearn, as a set off 
against the inconveniences which might result to her from 
being the instrument of my presentation, had stipulated for 
certain compensations , such, for instance, as a sum of 200,000 
livres, a written promise of a regiment for her son, and for 
herself an appointment m the establishment of the future 
Dauphiness This was the point aimed at by all the ambitious 
courtiers Comte Jean thought these conditions preposterous 
He had a carte blanche from me, and desired M Morand to 
offer the lady 100,000 Iivres, and to add an assurance that the 
King should be importuned to place young De Beam advan 
tageously, and herself in the position requested Thereupon 
my brother in law returned to Versailles 

The Comte Jean had scarcely returned an hour when we 
received a letter from M Morand stating that he had gone, 
m consequence of the instructions of Comte Jean, to the 
Comtesse de Bearn that he had found the lady pliant 
enough on the first point and disposed to content herself with 
the half of the sum originally demanded , that on point the 
second, I mean the appointments of herself and son, she 
would co“me to no compromise, but stuck hard and fast to the 
wntten promise of the King, and that he (Morand) thought this 
an obstacle not to be overcome unless we subscribed to her 
wishes This letter put me m an excessively ill humour I 
saw my presentation deferred till doomsday, or, at least, 
adjourned sme dte I questioned my fnends the unanimous 
advice was that I ought to mention it to the King at one of 
his evening visits, and I determined to do so without loss of 
time 
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When Ills Majesty ratnc I received him very f,m:iciously, 
and then said to him : 

“ Congratulate me. Sire: I have found mv godmother.” 

“ Ah ! so much the belter.” (1 Iciunv that at the bottom of 
his heart he said. “ So much the r.wsr.") 

‘‘ And who,” asked tlie King, with impatience. " may the 
lady be ? ” 

“Madame de Hearn, a kuly n{ quality in her own right, 
and of high nobility on her husband’s side.” 

“ Yes. he was a eeo/r </?; ov/kc. and the son has just left 
the pages. Ah ! she will pn'smt you. then. 'J’hat's well ; I 
shall feel favoured by her.” 

“ Would it not be best, Sire, to tell her so yourself? ” 

“ Yes, yes. certainly; but after the ceremony," 

“ And why not previously ? " 

“ Why? because 1 do not wish to .apjiear to have forced 
your presentation." 

“ Well, then,” 1 replied, striking the lloor with my font, 
“ you will not do for me what you wcnild do for a woman 
who is a complete stranger to you. Many thank's for your 
excessive kindness.” 

“ Well. well, do not scold. .Anger does not become you.” 

“ Xo more than this indifference suits you ; it is cruel. If 
you recede from stiying a v.-ord, wlnit will you do when 1 tell 
you of the conditions of Madame dc ]U;arn ? ” 

“ What does the good Countess aslc for? ” 

“ Things past conception." 

“ What ? ” 

“ She has stipulations unlimited.” 

“ But what are they, then ? ” 

“ A hundred thousand livres for herself.” 

“ What ! only that ? Wc will grant so much. 

“ Then a regiment for her .son.” 

“ Oh, he is the wood they make colonels of, and if he 
behave well ” 

“ But then she wishes to be annexed in some station 
or other to the household of the future ]?)auphiness ! " 

“ Oh, that is impossible ! All the selections have been 

1 1 — 2 
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“ I hope, madam, that you will not have a bad opinion 
of me for adding such conditions to my desire of obliging you 
The situation of my family requires it, but it is only a tnfle 
for the King to grant.” 

“ Much more than you imagine, madam,” I replied 
“The King does not care to invohe himself in such en 
gagemeuts He does not like, moreover, that his sacred 
word should be doubted ’ 

“ Ah 1 ” replied the cunning creature, “hea\en forbid 
that I should not blindly trust to the King’s word ' But his 
memory may fail, and he, like other men, may forget.” 

“ Madam,” replied Comte Jean, with the utmost gravity, 
“is a lady as full of prudence as of kindness, but yet — a 
little too exacting Madam wishes to have a promise signed 
for herself and son , that is too much Why does she not 
content herself in dividing the difficulty, by satisfying herself 
arith a verbal promise for what concerns herself, and with a 
written engagement for what relates to her son ’ " 

“ Mon Dieu, monsieur, ’ replied the Countess, “ I am 
anxious to arrange all to our mutual satisfaction But His 
Majesty would not surely refuse the entreaties of madam for 
w hat I ask ’ 

“ I i\iU speak to him of it the first time I see him 

“ Oh, you are a charming woman You will obtain all 
from the King, and make a sure fnend ’ 

“ Whose friendship is very difficult to acquire,’ said I, 
interrupting her 

The Countess u ould have replied to this, when my first 
lalet de chamhre, opening the two folding doors of the room, 
announced the King 

At this unexpected name my guest trembled, and in spite 
of the thick rouge which co\ered her cheeks, I perceived she 
turned pale She then saw the scene we had prepared for 
her She wished herself a hundred leagues off, but she 
could do nothing but remain where she was I took her by 
the hand, all trembling as she was, and presented her to the 
King, saying 

“Sire, I now do for this lady, in my own drawing room, 
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what she will have the kindness to do for me at the State 
reception-room.” 

“Ah!” replied the King, “is it Madame de Bearn that 
you present to me? I am indeed delighted. Her husband 
was one of my faithful servants, I was much pleased with 
her son when he was one of my pages, and I perceive 
that she herself is desirous of testifying to me her attach- 
ment to my person. I thank you, madam ; you cannot 
confer a greater favour on me, and I’ shall embrace every 
opportunity of proving to you how much satisfaction your 
conduct affords me.” 

Each word that the King uttered went to the heart of 
the Countess. However, making a virtue of necessity, she 
replied that she was proud and happy at what the King 
had said to her, and that it would be her constant aim to 
please His Majesty, flattering herself that the King would 
remember the services of the Bearn family and would think 
of her in the dispensation of his bounties. 

“ You may rely on it, madam,” replied Louis XV., 
“ especially if the Comtesse du Barri applies to me on 
your behalf.” 

Then, turning to me, “When, then, is this redoubtable 
presentation to take place ? ” 

“ On the day. Sire, when Your Majesty shall think 
proper,” I replied. 

“Well, I will send the Due de Richelieu to you, who 
will arrange the whole.” 

This settled, the subject Avas turned ; but Madame de 
Bearn lost her tongue entirely. In spite of all her en- 
deavours her forehead became contracted every moment, 
and I am sure she went away vexed and disappointed. 

The following morning the Comte Jean and my sister- 
in-law went to her house. They testified their regret for 
what had occurred the previous evening ; they assured her 
that we would not take any advantage of the conditionless 
engagement Avhich she had made to present me, and that, 
although it was impossible to ask the required guarantees 
from the King, still Ave should most undeviatingly adhere 
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to the clauses of the treaty. They added that they came 
to enquire when she %vou]d choose to touch the hundred 
thousand Iivres. The Countess replied that, m spite of the 
real disadvantage which she must henceforward labour under 
m this aitair, she felt great fnendship for me and would not 
refuse to oblige me, and she flattered herself that I would 
espouse her cause with the King Th© Comte Jean assured 
her of this, and settled with her the penod of the payment 
of the hundred thousand hvres, which were to be paid at 
sight on her drawing on M. de la Borde, the Court banker. 

Thus, then, my presentation ^vas an assured matter, 
nothing now could prevent it — at least, I fanaed so to 
myself I reckoned without m> host , I did not yet know 
all the malice of a lady or gentleman courtier As it was, 
however, M de Choiseul and his viJe sister had gamed 
over one of my servants, for they knew all that bad passed 
They soon learnt that Madame de Bearn had come to supper 
with me, and that after supper a \nsit of the King had de 
cided this lady on my presentation This they determined 
to prevent 

For this end they despatched, as ambassador, the Che *■ 
valier de Coigny to the house of Madame de Beam He, 
following the instructions of the minister, sought by turns 
to seduce and intimidate the Countess, but all went for 
nothing I\fadame de Beam told the Chevalier de Coigny 
that she had been with me to ask my influence with the 
Chancellor The Chevalier left her without being able to 
obtain any other information 

This bad success did not dishearten the Choiseuls To 
Madame de Bearn they sent this time M de Roquelaure, 
Bishop of Senlis and Grand Almoner to the King This 
prelate was much liked at Court, and in high favour wath 
Mesdames the King’s daughters We were good fnends 
together at last, but m this particular he was very near doing 
me great wrong M de Roquelaure having called on ftlad^..^; 
de Beam, told her that he well knew the nature jj^of'her com 
mumcations with me 

“Do not flatter yourself,” said he, “that jou will obtain, 
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thronp;]i tlic inllm'nco of tin; CointcsKo tin Ifarri, all that has 
heeti promised you. You will have oppo.^od to you ihc most 
powerful adversaries aud most august jHU'souages. It cannot 
be concealed from you that Mesdames will contemplate the 
presentation of this creature with tlie utmost displeasure. 
They will not fail to obtain groat inllucnce over the future 

Dauphin, and will do you mischief with him ; so that, 

whether in the .actual state of things, or in that which the 

age and health of the King must lead ns to anticipate, you 

will be in a most nnfortunaate. situation at dourt.” 

The old Mishop, with his mischievous frankness, catechised 
Madame de I3earn so closely that at length she replied that, 
so much respect and defenmec did she eiitiulain tow.ards 
the Prince.sses, she would not present me until thc}' shmdd 
accord their permission for me to aiipcar before them. M. de 
Ivo<iuclaure took this re[>ly to the Choiseuls. Madame <le 
Grammont, enchanted, thinking thc ])oint already gained, 
sent r'.ladame de Dcarn :in invitation to supixa' the next 
day. But this was not thc Countess's game. She was com- 
pelled to decide promptly, and she tho\ighl to preserve a 
strict neutrality until fresh orders should issue. What do 
you suppose she did ? She wrote to both of us, Madame de 
Grammont and myse.if. that she had scaUled her foot, and 
that it w'as impossible for her to go from home. 

On receiving my note I believed myself lictr.aycd — for- 
saken. Comte Jean and 1 suspected that this v.-as a feint, and 
went with all .speed to call on the Comlesse dc Bearn. She 
received us with her usual courtesy, complained that we 
had arrived at thc verv moment of the dressing of her 
wound, and told us she would defer it. IjuI 1 would not 
agree to this. My brother-in-law went into another room, 
and Madame dc Bearn began to unswathe her foot in my 
presence with thc utmost caution ;ind tenderness. I awaited 
thc evidence of her falsehood, Avhen, to my astonishment, I 
aw a horrible burn ! I did not for a moment doubt, what 
cas afterwards confirmed, namely, that Madame dc Bearn 
•'] actually perpetrated this, and maimed herself of her 
• ;u free Avill. I menially cursed her Roman courage, and 
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would hive sent my heroic godmother to the devil with all 
my heart 

Thus, then, was my presentation stopped by the foot of 
RIadame de Bearn This mischance did not damp the zeal 
of my friends On the one hand, Comte Jean, after ha\ing 
stirred heaven and earth, met with the Comtesse d Aloigny 
She consented to become my godmother, immediately after her 
own presentation, for eighty thousand h%res and the expenses 
of the ceremon} But Mesdames received her so unsatts 
hctonly that my own feelings told me I ought not to be 
presented at Court under her auspices 

We thanked the Comtesse d’Aloigny, therefore, and sent 
her, as a remuneration, twenty thousand livres from the 
King 

Whilst the Comte Jean faded on one side, the Due 
d Aiguillon succeeded on another He was in some way re 
lated to Madame de Bearn He went to visit her, and 
made her understand that, as the Choiseuls neither gave 
nor promised her anything, she would be wrong in declaring 
for them , that, on the other hand, if she declared for me, 

I could procure for her the favour of the King Madame 
de Bearn yielded to his persuasions, and charged the Due 
d Aiguillon to say to me, and even herself wrote, that she put 
herself entirely into my hands , and that, as soon as she was 
well, I might rely on her What, 1 believe, finally decided 
this lady was the fear that if she did not comply with 
what I required, I should content myself with the Comtesse 
d Aloigny 

Now assured of my introducer, I only directed my 
attention to the final obstacle to my presentation — I mean, 
the displeasure of Mesdames I do not speak of Madame 
Louise, of whom I can onl> ivnte in terms of commenda 
tion , but I had opposed to me Mesdames Victoire and 
Sophie, and especially Madame Adelaide, w ho, as the eldest, 
gave them their plan of conduct Madame Adelaide had 
given but too much cause to be spoken of herself to have 
any right to talk of others, yet she never ceased haranguing 
about the scandal of my life, and I had recentlj, unknown 
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to niy>5clf, fallen into complete disgrace with her. This 
is the case : 

The apartment from which I had dislodged M. do Noailles 
had been requested of the King by Madame Adelaide. 
Ignorant of this 1 had installed myself there. I .soon learnt 
that I had ofiVnded the Princes.s. and instantly hastened to 
ofler her the apartments she wished to have. She came 
into them ; but as it was ncce.ssary for me to be accommo- 
dated somewhere, the King gave me the former apartments 
of his daughter. This was what Madame Adelaide called an 
act of tyranny ; she made the Chateau echo with her com- 
plaints. She said I had driven her out, that 1 wished to 
‘separate her from her sisters, that 1 should wean her father’s 
afiection entirely from her. Such injustice distressed me 
exxessively. I sent to request the King to come to me; 
and when he entered 1 throw myself at his feet, entreating 
him to appease his daughter on any terms, and to let me 
go nw.ay, since I brought such trouble into his family. 

The King, irritated at Madame .'Vdclaide's conduct, went 
to her, and told her, in a private interview, that he would 
make certain matters public if she did not hold her tongue ; 
and she, alarmed, ceased her clamour, or rather, contented 
herself with complaining in a lower key. 
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^\ould have sent mj heroic godmother to the deMl with all 
my heart 

Thus, then, was my presentation stopped b> the foot of 
Madame de Bearn This mischance did not damp the zeal 
of my fnends On the one hand, Comte Jean, after ha\ing 
stirred heaven and earth, met with the Comtesse d Aloigny 
She consented to become my godmother, immediately after her 
own presentation, for eighty thousand livres and the expenses 
of the ceremony But Mesdames received her so unsatis 
factonly that my own feelings told me I ought not to be 
presented at Court under her auspices 

We thanked the Comtesse d Aloigny, therefore, and sent 
her, as a remuneration, twenty thousand livres from the 
King 

Whilst the Comte Jean failed on one side, the Due 
d Aiguillon succeeded on another He was in someway re 
lated to Madame de Beam He went to Msit her, and 
made her understand that, as the Choiseuls neither gave 
nor promised her anything, she would be wrong m declaring 
for them that, on the other hand, if she declared for me, 

I could procure for her the faiom of the King Madame 
de Bearn yielded to his persuasions, and charged the Due 
d Aiguillon to say to me, and even herself wrote, that she put 
herself entirely into my hands , and that, as soon as she was 
well, I might rely on her What, I believe, finally decided 
this lady was the fear that if she did not comply with 
what 1 required, I should content myself ivith the Comtesse 
d Aloigny 

Now assured of my introducer, I only directed my 
attention to the final obstacle to my presentation — I mean, 
the displeasure of Mesdames I do not speak of Madame 
Louise, of whom I can only write in terms of commenda 
tion , but I had opposed to roe Mesdames Victoire and 
Sophie, and especially Madame Adelaide, who, as the eldest, 
ga\e them their plan of conduct Madame Adelaide had 
given but too much cause to be spoken of herself to ha\e 
any nght to talk of others, yet she neier ceased haranguing 
about the scandal of my life, and I had recently, unknown 
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lo myself, f.'illen into f*impieU’ disj^iaro with her. This 
is the ('.ise ; 

The apaUnunu horn which I h.ul disluclued M.dc Noaillcs 
had been rcquesloil oi ihe Hint; by Madame Adelaide. 
IpioJ.anl of this I had inst.dled n»yself llieie. 1 soon learnt 
that I had otieiideil tit!' Ptincess. and instantly hastened to 
olTor het the .tpatunrnts she wished to have. She came 
into thettt ; bnl as it was neee>.saty fot nte to be accommo- 
dated sotttcwl'.ete. tile Kini: ft.’.vc tile the former apai Intents 
of Iiis dauithter. 'J'hi'- w.i-- witat Mailame. Adelaide called an 
act of tyranjiy; she maaK- the ('hate.an echo with her com- 
’■''iits. She said 1 ha.l iSiiven her out. that 1 wished lo 
• ht I ftantt he'. si' t»'t.>, t*' ' should wean her father’s 

a. e.tir<dy tunn lii-t inslice ciislresseii me 

exct: I sent to r*- ' to come lo me.; 

and v.’hc. enteje»l 1 ' feet, entreating 

him to app.- ise hts vb 'd to let me 
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CHAPTER XX 

Of the presentation — The Ktng and the Due de Richelieu at the Comtesse 
du Barn s — V de 2a Vauguyon — Conversation — Letter of the Duke to 
the Comtesse du Barn — Reply — ^The Countess unites herself \vith 
the Jesuit party — Madame Louise — Madame Sophie — M Bertin — 
Madame de Bercheny 

This fit of anger of Madame Adelaide had given ad 
ditional courage to the cabal It began to exclaim and plot 
against me with redoubled force, hoping thus to intimidate 
the King, and effectually bar my presentation, but it only 
tended to hasten it One evening, when the King and the 
Marechal de Richelieu were with me, His Majesty said to 
me 

“ A stop must be put to these clamours I see that 
until you are presented there will be doubts perpetually 
arising and tormenting us on the subject, and until it 
takes place I shall have no ease Parbku f let us take the 
best means in our power of reducing these malcontents to 
silence 

“Sire, replied the Marsha], “make your will palpable, 
and you will see all the Court submit 
“Yes but my daughters? 

atten^^^sdames know better than any other persons the 
the disjp due to your orders 

Louise, of 'ip you, replied the King, “that it will be an 
tion but I hS.'y of an hour tor me to pass 
Sophie, and especially rharge one of us with the mission 
gave them their plan of coMance, or M de la Vauguyon 
given but too much cause to them will acquit himself ad 
any nght to talk of others yei the previous understanding 
about the scandal of my life, t him with your authonty 
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“ I 'svill do so most assuredl)’- ; but it ^vill ho best not 
to use it till at the last extl•emit5^ I have no wish to 
be made a bugbear to my famil3R” 

“As to the selection of an ambassador,” I interrupted, 
“ I beg it may not fall on M. de Roquelaurc ; he has been 
working against me for some time.” 

“Why not send M. de Jarente?” enquired the King. 
“Ah, Sire,” replied the Duke, “because we cannot 
trust him ; he is a gay fellow. Madame Sophie might toll 
him that he only took the part of Madame du Barri 
because he passes his life amongst petticoats.” 

“True enough,” said the King. “I prefer the Due do 

la Vauguyon. He has a good reputation ” 

“ And well deserved,” said the old Marshal, sneering. 
“ Yes, Sire, he is a pious man ; at least, he plays his part 
well.” 


‘‘Peace! viper. You spare nobody.” 

“Sire, I am only taking my revenge.” 

“ Why do you not like the governor of my grandsons ? ” 
“ In truth, Sire, I must confess to you that, except 
yourself and the ladies, I have not many likings at Ver- 
sailles.” 

Louis XV. smiled, and I pulled the bell. When a valet 
appeared, I said : 

, “Go and find j\I. de la Vauguyon for His Majesty.” 

“What! already?” said Louis XV. when the valet had 
departed. 

“ !Madam is right,” replied the Duke, “ v/e must strike 
while the iron is hot.” 

The King began to pace up and dov/n the room, v/hich 
was his invariable custom v/hen anything disturbed him. 
Suddenly stopping, he said, “ I should not be astonished at 
a point blank refusal from M. de la Vauguyon. ’ 


“ Oh, Sire, make yourself easy ; the Governor hai^ no 
inclination to follow the steps of Zvlontausier or Beauviiliers. 
In truth, you are very candid; and I must tell you that 
you have too good an opinion of us. 

At this moment hi. de la Vi.u:^iiyop. entered. iVe .saluted 
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the King ivith humility, and asked him in a mild tone of 
voice what his pleasure ivas with him. 

“ A real mark of your zeal,” was the King’s reply. 

“ And of your gallantry,” added the Marshal, who saw 
the hesitation of the King. Louis XV. was enchanted that 
another should speak for him. M. de Richelieu continued 

“ His Majesty, M le Due, wishes that you should 
prepare Mesdames to recei\e our dear Countess here when 
she shall appear before them to pay the homage of her 
respect and de\otion.” 

The King, emboldened by these words, said, “ Yes, my 
dear Duke, you are the only one I can find m the Chateau 
who has any influence over the Princesses my daughters 
They have much respect, and no less friendship, for you 
You will easily bring them to reason.” 

\s M de la Vauguyon seemed in no hurry to undertake 
the charge, the Marshal added 

“Yes, sir, to manage this business properly, you and 
M. de Senhs are the only men m the kingdom.” 

The Marshal had his reasons for saying this, for a 
secret jealousy existed between the Governor and the Grand 
Almoner. M de la Vauguyon made haste to say that he 
could not resist His Majesty's orders, and his desire to be 
agreeable to me 

“ Yh' you will, then, do something for me^” I replied , 
“ I am delighted and proud ” 

“ Madam,” replied the Duke, wth much gravity, “ fnends, 
are proved on occasion.” 

“ The present one proves your attachment to me,” said 
I in my turn , “ and His Majesty will not think it wrong 
of me if, as a recompense, I embrace you m his presence , 
and, on saying this, 1 went up to tbe Due de la Vauguyon, 
and gave him two kisses, which the poor man took as 
quietly as possible 

“ That s well,” said the King “ La Vauguyon, you are 
a man of a thousand Listen attentively to me I wish 
much that the Comtesse du Barn should be presented , I 
•wish it, and that, too, m defiance of all that can be said 
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and done. i\Iy indignation is excited beforehand against 
all those who shall raise any obstacle to it. Do not fail 
to let my daughters know that if they do not comply with my 
wishes I will let my anger fall heavily on all persons by whose 
counsels they may be persuaded ; for I only am master, and 
I will prove it to the last. These are your credentials, my 
dear Duke, add to them what you may think fitting ; I will 
bear you out in anything " 

“Mercy!" said the Due de Richelieu to me in an under- 
tone, “ the King has poured forth all his energy in words ; he 
will have none left to act upon if he meets with any resist- 
ance." The 'Marshal knew the King well. 

“ I doubt not, Sire,” replied the Due do la Vauguyon, 
“ that the respectful duty of Mesdames will be ready to 
comply with your desires.” 

“ I trust and believe it will prove so,” replied the King 
hastily. “ I am a good father, and would not that my 
daughters should give mo cause to be angry with them. 
Let Madame Adelaide understand that she has lately had 
a mistaken opinion of me, and that she has an opportunity of 
repairing her error in the present instance. The Princesses 
are not ignorant that I have often shut my eyes upon certain 
affairs Enough ; they must now testify their attach- 

ment for me. Why should they oppose the presentation of 
the Countess? Mon Dim! Mon Dim! they were not so 
squeamish in the days of Madame de Pompadour.” 

At these latter words I could not forbear laughing. The 
Due de la Vauguyon and the Due de Richelieu left us, and 
here the conversation terminated. 

The next morning they brought me a note from the Due 
de la Vauguyon. Thus it ran ; 

" Madam, — Ready to serve j'ou, I wish to liave a few minutes’ con- 
versation with' you. Be persuaded that I will not tell you anything 
but what will be agreeable and useful to you." 

I instantly answered ; 

“ You are too good a friend for me to refuse tp see you willingly 
under any circumstances, and particularly the present. Your conduct 
yesterday assures you my eternal regard. Come instantly ; my grateful 
heart expects you with impatience.” 
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My sister- in law , to whom I showed this correspondence, 
said to me, “ This gentleman does not come to see you for 
your bright eyes , and yet his visit is not disinterested.” 

“ What interest can he have to serve ’ ” 

“ None of ins own, perhaps , but those villainous Jesuits.” 

“ Don’t you like them, sister of mine ’ ” 

“ I hate nobody.” 

The Due de la Vauguyon arrived ; and as soon as ive 
were alone he said to me 

" Well, madam, I am now on the point of going to fight 
^ your battles. I have to deal with a redoubtable foe.” 

“ Do you fear?” 

Why, I am not over confident; my position is a delicate 
one. Mesdames will, perforce, obey the orders of the King, 
but they will not find much pleasure in seeing me the am- 
bassador sent to them , all the Choiseul party will vociferate 
loudly. Nevertheless, to prove my devotion to you, I brave 
It all ” 

“ You may rely on it that I wnll never forget the service 
you are about to render me.” 

” I have only one favour to ask of you. Authorise me to 
say to Mesdames that if the pleasures of life distract your 
attention from religious duties your soul is in truth fully 
devoted to our holy religion , and that, far from supporting 
the philosophers, you will aid, by your influence with the 
King, e\ ery measure advantageous to the Society of Jesuits. 

The hypocritical tone in which this was uttered almost 
compelled me to burst out into a fit of laughter , but the 
serious posture of my affairs induced me to preserve my 
gra\ ity, and I answered in a serious tone 

“ Not only, M. le Due, do I authorise you to say so 
much, but I beg you to declare to Mesdames that I am 
already filled with love and respect for the Jesuits, and that 
it will not be my fault if they do not return amongst us.' 

“Ah, you are a treasure of wisdom,” replied the Duke, 
kissing my hand with fervour, “and I am disgusted at the 
way in which you are calumniated.” 

“ I know no reason for it, for I have never done harm 
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lo any person. Assure IMcsdaincs that I am sincerely grieved 
that I am not agreeable to them, and would give half my life 
to obtain, not their friendship, of which I do not feel myself 
worthy, but their indifTercnce. Deign also to tell them that 
at all times I am at their disposal, and beseech them to 
consider me as their humble servant." 

“ It is impossible to behave more correctly than you do; 
and I am confident that I^Icsdamcs will .soon discard their un- 
just prejudices. Thus, it is well under.slood that our friends 
will be yours." 

“ Yes, yes, provided they arc really mine." 

“ Certainly. I answer for them as I answer for you." 

.'\nd thus, my friend, did 1 find myself allied to the 
Jesuitical party. 

The Duke commenced the attack with Madame Louise, 
the most reasonable of the King's daughters. This angelic 
Frincess, already occupied with tiic pioxis resolution which she 
afterwards put into execution in the following year, contented 
herself with saying some words on the commotion occasioned 
by my presence at Versailles; and then, as if her delicacy 
had feared to touch on such a subject, she asked the Due 
de la Vauguyon if the King ordered her to receive the 
Comtessc du Barri. 

“Yes, madam,” replied the Duke; “it is the express 
will of His i\Iajesty.” 

“ I submit to his wish. Tlic lady may come when she 
will.” 

The Duke, contented witii his success so far, went next to 
Madame Sophie. This Princess was not unkind, but sub- 
ject to attacks of the nerves, which from time to time soured 
her natural disposition. She had her caprices of hatred, her 
fits of love. The day when the Duke talked to her of my 
presentation she -was very much provoked against me ; and, 
after the opening speech of the ambassador, flung in his teeth 
the report of the apartments, which I have already told you. 
The Duke explained to her, and that too without saying any- 
thing unfavourable of Madame Adelaide, and concluded by 
begging her to concede the favour I besought. Madame 
VOL. I 12 
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My sister in law, to whom I showed this correspondence, 
said to me, “This gentleman does not come to see you for 
your bnght eyes , and yet his visit is not disinterested 
“ What interest can he have to serve ^ 

“ None of his own, perhaps , but those villainous Jesuits 
“ Don t you like them, sister of mine ^ 

“ I hate nobodj 

The Due de U Vauguyon arrived, and as soon as we 
were alone he said to me 

“ Well, madam, I am now on the point of going to fight 
1 our battles I ha\ e to deal with a redoubtable foe 
“ Do you fear’ 

“ Why, I am not o\ er confident , my position is a delicate 
one Mesdames ivill, perforce, obey the orders of the King, 
but they will not find much pleasure m seeing me the am 
bassador sent to them all the Choiseul party will vociferate 
loudly Nevertheless, to prove my devotion to you, I brave 
It all 

“You may rely on it that I will never forget the service 
you are about to render me 

“ I have only one favour to ask of you Authorise me to 
say to Mesdames that if the pleasures of life distract your 
attention from religious duties your soul is m truth fully 
devoted to our holy rehpon and that, far from supporting 
the philosophers, you will aid by your influence with the 
King every measure advantageous to the Society of Jesuits 
The hypocritical tone in which this was uttered almost 
compelled me to burst out into a fit of laughter but the 
serious posture of my affairs induced rne to preserve mj 
gra\ ity, and I answered in a serious tone 

“ Not only, M le Due, do I authorise you to say so 
much, but I beg you to declare to Mesdames that 1 am 
already filled with love and respect for the Jesuits, and that 
It will not be my fault if they do not return amongst us 
“Ah, you are a treasure of wisdom, replied the Duke 
I issing my hand with fervour, “ and I am disgusted at the 
way in which you are calumniated 

“ I know no reason for it, for I have never done harm 
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to any person. Assure I^Iesdamcs that ] am sincerely piievecl 
that I am not agreeable to them, and would give half my life 
to obtain, not their friendship, of which 1 «lo not feel myself 
worthy, but their indifference. Deign also to tell them that 
at all times 1 am .at their dispos.al, .and bescecli them to 
consider me as their humble servant.” 

“ It is impossible to behave more r<irreclly than you do. 
and I .am confident that Mesdames will sotm discard their un- 
just prejudices. Thus, it is well understood that our friends 
will be yours.” 

“ Yes, yes, provided they are really mine.' 

“ Ccrt.ainly. 1 answer for them .as 1 answer for you. 

And thus, my friend, did 1 Imd juysclf allied to the 
Jesuitical party. 

The Duke commenced the attack with Madame lionise, 
the most reasonable of the King's da\uthtcrs, 'rius angelic 
Princess, already occupied with the pious resolution which she 
afterwards put into execution in the following year, contented 
herself with saying some words on the rommotion occ.asionotl 
by my presence at \'ersaillos: and then, .as if her delicacy 
had feared to touch on such a subject, she asked thi; Dttt' 
de la Vauguyon if the King ordcreii her to receive the 
Comtesse du Band. 

‘‘Yes, madam,” replied the Duke; “it is the express 
will of His I^I.ajesty.” 

“ I submit to his wish. The Intlv may come when she 
will.” 

The Duke, contented with his success so far, went next to 
Madame Sophie, This Princess was not unlcind, but sub- 
ject to atl.acks of the nerves, which from time to lime soured 
her natural disposition. She had her caprices of hatred, her 
fits of love. The day when the Duke talK'cd to her of my 
presentation she was very much provolced against me ; and, 
after the opening speech of the ambassador. Hung in his teeth 
the report of the apartments, which 1 have already told you. 
The Duke explained to her, and that too without saying any- 
thing unfavourable of Madame Adelaide, and concluded by 
begging her to concede the favour 1 besought. Madame 
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eluded this by saying that before she gave a definite reply 
she wished to confer with her sisters 

Madame Victoire was not more easily persuaded This 
Princess had amiable qualities, solid virtues which made her 
loved and respected by the whole Court , but she had but 
little will of her own, and allowed herself to be led by the 
Choiseuls, who, to flatter her, told her that she alone had 
inherited the energy of her ancestor, Louis XIV She 
was advised to display it in this instance, and she would 
willingly have done so The Comtesse de Bercheny, one of 
her hdies in waiting, was the person who urged her on to the 
greatest resistance This lady did not cease to exclaim 
against me, and to fan the flame of displeasure which but for 
her would never have appeared I was informed of the mode 
adopted by Madame de Bercheny to injure me I sent for 
M Bertin, who was devoted to my service, and begged him 
to go and speak to the lady he went, and made her under 
stand that the King enraged against her, would expel her 
from Versailles if she were not silent The Comtesse de Ber 
cheny was alarmed, and, under pretence of taking a tour, 
left the Court for a month You will see anon the result of 
all these conferences 
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CHAPTER XXl 


The Princesses consent to the presentation of Madame du Barri — 
Ingenious artifice emploj-cd by the King to offer a present to the 
Due de la Vauguyon — Madame du Band’s letter respecting it — The 
Duke's reply — The King’s letter — The Court in despair — Verses 
concerning !\Iadame du Barri — Her presentation — A change in public 
opinion — An evening party at the house of the Countess— Joy of her 
partisans — Conversation with the Chancellor respecting the lady of 
the Manichal de Mirepoix. 

Tin: departure of the Cointesse de Percheny was an- 
nounced to the Princesses in the manner least likely to 
provoke their regrets. Nevertheless, as rumour never slept 
at Versailles, a whisper was quickly circulated throughout 
the Castle that this sudden and unexpected journey had 
originated in the King’s weariness of her continual philippics 
against me; and it was clearly comprehended by all that a 
similar disgrace would be the portion of those who should 
oflend the monarch whilst seeking to procure my humiliation. 
This show of firmness was sufficient to repress the daring 
flights of those self-constituted heroines whose courage lasted 
only whilst the King was silent, and who trembled like a leaf 
before the slightest manifestation of his will. Still the cabal 
against me, though weakened, was not destroyed ; it was too 
strong for the present shock to dissolve it ; and, although 
none were sufficiently hardy to declare open war, plots were 
continually going on to ensnare me. 

Meanwhile Madame Victoire, left to herself, could not 
long support such excessive animosity ; and the Due de la 
Vauguyon, profiting by the species of lassitude into which 
she appeared to have fallen, led her without difficulty to act 
in conformity to the King’s wishes; 

There remained now, therefore, but Madame Adelaide to 
overcome, and the task became more difficult in proportion 

12 — 2 
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to the elevated rank she occupied at Court By priority 
of birth she held the first place there, and hitherto this 
superiority had been ceded to her without dispute, more 
particularly since the hand of death had removed both the 
Queen her mother and the Bauphiness her sister in law 
She therefore could only mcw with uneasiness the prospect 
of another appearing on the stage whose influence would be 
greater than hers, and who (until the young Dauphiness 
should attain to years of matunty) might depme her of all 
honours but those due to her birth Madame Adelaide was 
gifted V ith good sense, affability of manner, and a kind and 
compassionating heart towards all who needed her aid , her 
disposition was good, but she loved dominion, and the least 
show of resistance to her ivishes was painful and offensive 
to her She was determined to uphold the Due de Choiseul, 
and my decided manner towards that minister plainly evinced 
how little I should feel inclined to support her vieiv of things 
There were, therefore, sexeral reasons for my presence at 
Court being unpleasant to Madame Adelaide 

Against her, therefore, did the Due de la Vauguyon direct 
his batteries She received Ins attack ^vlth the most deter 
mined obstinacy, all was in \am, she ^\as unconquerable, 
and the most skilfully devised plans were insufficient to 
surmount her resistance It was therefore necessary to have 
recourse to the clergy, who were at that time completely led 
by the Jesuits, each member of the Church, up to the Arch 
bishop of Pans, was called upon to interfere, or their names 
were employed in default of their presence It was pointed 
out to Madame Adelaide that I possessed good intentions 
with feelings of religion, which, however, stifled by the 
freedom of the age, only required careful management to 
produce a rich development The success oi this last mode 
of attack astonished the Duke himself , and Madame, dazzled 
by the hopes of my conversion, as well as weary of hos 
tihties, yielded her consent to my being presented After 
these private negotiations the four sisters met at the house 
of the elder one , and there they decided, that since the 
King had so expressly manifested his pleasure relative to 
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my prcsi'nt.uion. tiu-y .‘-hnnUi confovm lo the desire of tlieir 
f;uhor. by rcceivini^ im- with evny possible mark of courtesy. 

*rhe Due tie la \'au:;uyon hastemai to <- 0 !iimimicatc to me 
this hapiyv slate of thistps ; mul my joy was so "real that 1 
eutbra.eeti hitu with the sinceiest waimth. assuring: him that 
I shouiil .aiw.tys look tip mi him as my lu'st frietid, anti seelc 
to testify my sej^asti at twery opporlnnity tliat ft'll in my w.iy 
of ftn vvard.isj!' his interests. 

Somt' days .iflerwaitls the Kite.; brnm^hl ttu; a splendid 
rinj;, worth sltiriv-sis tlemsand livtcs. 

** Vttn nuts' Send this jewel to yoni pond ftteml the Duke,” 
saiil he. 

“1 tiate W'l," la'plied 1. "I fe.ir, lest it sltotild draw 
foilh his displeasure.” 

" No, no,” eiietl the Kinp ; " it is itol the. fashion at Comt 
to constsue pifis like this into itisuUs; btti 1 shtniK! wish litis 
trifle to Ih’ presented in ttn imlirert ttianttef.” .\nd, after 
having ronsideretl a montent, 1 havt- it !" esclaiim-d he; “ 1 
havt! ihonphl of a clever expedient. Let ns pnl this rinp upon 
the rmpttr of that Chinese mandarin before, ns. and pive the 
figurt; with tiic tint;, ennsidering it merely an appendage to 
it. .A.ssnredly, the most {lisitileresled titan cannot refn.'^e to 
accejit a china hgure.” 

I (•xlolied the Kiitp's idea as beiit); a most happy ottc ; 
and he imtncdiateiy fitted the ting vtpoii the little finger of 
the matidarin, wiiich I caused to be carried to tite Due de ia 
Vauguyoit, with the following billet : 

” !.r. I't'c, V<iit I'.ave U”',;a my Itfsi triis-.ti, it is to ymir 

kimi ofnccs th.ai I ov.i; ijj.- fOMfirnveiou of my leij'jiifie'-'. , tan 1 v.smlit 
secure the con'.imianre of your v.aliiai>lo friieut'.tiip. aiul for lliat purpo;.'.: 
1 semi you a liule magical figure, v.hich, plact-il in yntir c.abinet, will 
coiri’pel your tlmught'- to occupy ttienvlves with me in spite of yottr.'.eli. 
t am super.-tiiious enough to rely ;;r<.aily upon the laii' inanic virtue rif 
the charme:! j>nrcehun ; and further. 1 must tell you. that 1 was not its 
purchaser in liie first instance, neither <lid 1 adorn it fur your .accept.ance, 
1 should not have ventured to offer more than the nssiinmce of my ever- 
lasting esteem and regard for your acceptance. The (ride sent comes 
from a higlier source ; and the august liand so clear to both of us deigned 
to preside over the .arrangement. Shotdd there he in it anything at .all 
repugnant to your feelings, 1 beseech yon bear me no ill-will for it ; for 
truly, I may say, 1 should never have summoned courage to do that 
which h.as ju.st been done by him whom .all unite in loving and e.stecniing." 
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The Duke replied 

Your talisman is welcome • Yet its magic power far from augment 
ing the warmth of ra> feelings towards you would have diminished it on 
account of a certain necessarj with which m> friendship could have well 
dispensed However what you say on the subject closes my lips I 
gratefully acknowledge the daily favours bestowed upon me from the 
august hand of whom jou speak and I receive with the deepest respect 
(mingled with regret) the graaous present he deigns to convey to me by 
you I own that I should have preferred to the splendid jewel which 
bedecked the finger of jour deity a Chinese counterpart which might 
indeed have enabled all admiring gazers to say ‘ these two are truly a 
pair As for yourself who would min pass for nobody in the munificent 
gift I thank you at least for the flattering place you assign me in your 
recollection Be assured 1 feel its full value and you may confidently 
reckon upon the disposal of my poor credit as well as command the little 
influence I may be said to possess in the Castle Adieu madam I 
entreat your acceptance of the expression of my most smeere and 
respectful devotion 

The King, having read de la Vauguyon s letter, sent 
iinmedi'itely to the china manufactory to purchase the felIo^\ 
mandarin so much coveted by the Duke, and caused it to be 
conveyed to him with the followng words 

My dear Govervor — \ou are a kind hearted creature I know and 
a great promoter of domestic harmony to forward so desirable an end 
you would fain unite the wife with the husband Heaven grant that such 
a measure may indeed bring about your proposed felicity ’ However by 
way of furthering your schemes 1 send the Chinese lady whose beauty I 
trust will not disturb your repose for despite your sanctity I know you 
can be as gallant as the rest of us and possibly this beautiful mandarin 
may be more lovely in your eyes than in those of the husband for whom 
she IS destined but In sober earnestness I would wish you to be con 
vinced that my intention is not to attempt payment for the services 
rendered me but simply to ev ince my sense of their \ alue There is one 
beside me at this moment who has given me a kiss to transmit to you — 
you will easily guess who has had the audacity to enlist me into her service 
upon such an occasion 

This was one of the recompenses offered to the Due de la 
Vauguyon, as a compensation for the public clamour and dis 
like which sprang up against hmi in consequence of his zeal 
for my servnee At Versailles, the general ferment was at its 
height when it became generally known that I had triumphed 
over all obstacles and that my presentation was certainly to 
take place In the midst of all this the desperate odium fell 
upon the Due de la Vauguyon, and a general attack was made 
upon him his virtues, reputation, talents, qualities, were 
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made the subject of blame aud scandal — in a word, he was 
run down by public opinion. But the leaders of the cabal 
were not the less struck by the n*ews of my success, which 
sounded in their ears like the falling of a thunderbolt. 

The silly Princesse de Guemenee, who, with her husband, 
has since become a bankrupt to so enormous and scandalous 
an amount, flew without delay to convey the tidings of my 
victory to the Duchesse de Gramniont, to whom it was a 
death-blow. All her courage forsook her ; she shed bitter 
tears, and displayed a weakness so much the more ridiculous, 
as it seemed to arise from the utmost despair. She repaired 
to Madame Adelaide, before whom she conducted herself in 
the most absurd and extravagant manner. The good Princess, 
intimidated by the weakness she had herself evinced in draw- 
ing back after she had in a manner espoused the opposite party, 
durst not irritate her, but, on the contrary, strove to justify 
her own change of conduct towards me by urging the impos- 
sibility of refusing obedience to the express command of the 
King. 

The other Princesses -did not evince greater firmness when 
overwhelmed by the complaints of the cabal, and in a manner 
bent their knee before the wives of the French nobility, asking 
their pardon for their father’s error in selecting a mistress 
from any rank but theirs. About this period a song, which I 
admired greatly, was circulated abroad. My enemies inter- 
preted it to my disadvantage, but I was far from being of the 
same opinion. It was successively attributed to the most 
clever men in Paris, and I have myself met with four who 
each asserted himself to be the author ; in justice it should be 
ascribed to him who appeared the most calculated to have 
written it, and who indeed claimed it for his own — the Che- 
valier de Boufllers. I do not know whether you recollect 
the lines in question: I will transcribe them from memory, 
adding another verse, which was only known amongst 
our own particular circle, but which proves most incon- 
testably the spirit of kindness with which the stanzas were 
composed. 
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Lise ta beaute s€dait 
Et charme tout le monde 
En vain la ilachesse en rougit 
Et la pnncesse en gronde 
Chacun sail que Venns naquit 
De I ecume de 1 otide 

En vit elle moins tons les dieux 
Lui rendre un juste horamage ' 

Et Pans le berger &meux, 

Lui donner 1 avantage 
Meme sar la reme des cieux 
Et Minerve la sage ^ 

Dans le serail da grand seigneur 
Quelle est la favorite? 

C est la plus belle au gre du cceur 
Du maitre qui I habite 
C est le seui litre en sa faveur 
Et c’est le vrai m^nte 

Que Grammont tonne centre toi 
La cbo&e est naturelte 
Elle voudrait donner la loi 
Et n est qu une mortelle 
II faut pour plaire au plus grand roi, 

Sans orgueil etre belle ' 

Translation. 

Thy beauty seductress leads mortals astray 
Over hearts Lise how vast and resistless thy sway* 
Cease duchess to blush* cease princess to rave— 
VeuMs sprang from the (oam Lbe ocean ’save 

All the gods pay their homage at her beauteous shrine 
And adore her as potent resistless divine* 

To her Pans the shepherd awarded the prize 
Sought by Juno the regal and Pallas the wise 

Who rules o er her lord in the Turkish serail 
Eeigns queen of his heart and e er basks in bis smile ? 

Tis she who resplendent shines loveliest of all 
And beauty holds power in her magic thrall 

Then heed not the clamours that Grammont may raise, 
How natural her anger ' how vain her dispraise I 
’Tis not a mere mortal our monarch can charm 
Free from pnde is the beauty that bears off the palm 


1 From those readers who may understand this chanson m the on 
ginal and look somewhat contemptuously on the English version the 
translator begs to shelter himself under the well known observation ot 
Lord Chesterfield that everything suffers by translation but a bishop* 
Those to whom such a dilution is necessary will perhaps be contented 
with the skim milk as they cannot gel the cream —Trans 
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This song was Ui be found in almost every part of I'rance. 
Although the last ronplet was generally suppressed, so evi- 
dent was its partial lone towards me, in the midst of it all 
I could not help being highly amused Avith the simplicity 
evinced by the good peoi)le of b'ranco, who, in censuring 
the King's conduct, foxmd nothing reprehensible but his 
h.aving omitted to select his mistress from elevated rank. 

The citizens resented this falling oiT in Koyalty with as 
much warmth and indignation as the gr.aiulecs of the Court ; 
and I could enjoy a laugh on the subject of their angry dis- 
p!c,asure as soon as my presentation was decided upon. 

The intrigues canied on bv those about the Princesses 
and the necessity of awaiting the perfect recovery of Madame 
dc licavn delayed this (to me) important day till the end of 
the month of April, 1770. On the evening of the 21st the 
King, .according to custom, announced a presentation for 
the following day ; but he durst not csplain himself more 
frankly. He hesitated, appeared embarrassed, and only pro- 
nounced my name in a low and uncertain voice ; it seemed as 
though he (beared his own authority was insufficient to support 
him in such a measure. This I did not learn till some time 
afterwards ; and when I did hear it, I took the lihert}' of 
speaking my opinion upon it freely to His Majesty. 

On the next day, the 22nd, 1 was solely engrossed with 
my dress : it rvas the most important era of my life, and 1 
would not have appeared on it to any disadvantage. A few 
days previously the King had sent me, by the Crown jeweller, 
Bcehiner, .a set of diamonds, valued at 150,000 livres, of which 
he begged my acceptance. Delighted with so munificent a 
present, I set about the duties of the toilette with a zeal and 
desire of pleasing which the importance of the occasion 
well excused. I will spare you the description of my 
dress ; were I writing to a woman I would go into all 
these details; but as I know they would not be to your 
taste, I will pass over in silence all these uninteresting 
particulars, and proceed to more important matters. 

Paris and Versailles were filled with various reports. 
Throughout the city, within, without the castle, all manner 
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Lise ta beaut€ sedait 
Et channe tont le raotide 
En vain la^ochesse en rougit 
Et la pnncesse en gronde 
Chacun salt que Venus naquit 
De I ficnme de 1 onde 

En vit elle moins tous les dieux 
Lui rendre un juste hommage ' 

Et Pans le berger femeox 
Lui donner 1 avantage 
Mcme snr la reine des cieux 
Et Mmerve la sage > 

Dans le strati du grand seigneur 
Quelle est la favonte ^ 

C est la plus belle au gre du cceur 
Du maitre <jm 1 habile 
C est le seul litre en sa faveur 
Et c est le vrai mente 

Que Grammont tonne centre toi 
La chose est natnrelle 
Elle voudrait donner la loi 
Et n est qu une mortelle 
11 faut pour plaire au plus grand roi 
Sans orguetl etre belle ’ 

Translation. 

Thy beaut} seductress leads mortals astray 
Over hearts Lise how vast and resistless tny sway! 
Cease duchess to blush ' cease princess to rave — 
Venus sprang from ihe foam of the ocean wave 

All the gods pay their homage at her beauteous shnne 
And adore her as potent resistless divine' 

To her Pans the shepherd awarded the pnze 
Sought by Juno the regal and Pallas the wise 

\Vbo rules o er her lord in the Turkish serail 
Eeigns queen ol his heart and e er basks in his smile’ 
Tis she who resplendent shines loveliest of all 
And beauty bolds power m her magic thrall 

Then heed not the damours that Grammont may raise 
How natural her auger • how vain her dispraise! 

Tis not a mere roorw our monarch can charm 
Free from pnde is the beauty that bears off the palm 


I From those readers who may understand this m the on 

ginal and look somewhat contemptuously on the English version the 
translator begs to shelter himself under the well known observation o 
Lord Chesterfield that evciytbmg suffers by translation but a bishop 
Those to whom such a dilution is necessary will perhaps be contented 
with the skim milk as they cannot get the cream — Trans 
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This song was to be found in ahuosi every part of bh-ancc. 
Although the last couplet was generally suppressed, so evi- 
dent was its partial tone towards me, in the midst of it all 
I could not help being highly amused with the simplicity 
evinced by the good people of I'rance, who. in censuring 
the King’s conduct, found nothing reprehensible but his 
having omitted to select his mistress from elevated ranlc. 

The citizens resented this bailing otl in Royalty with as 
much warmth and indignation as the grandees of the Court ; 
and I could enjoy a laugh on the subject of their angry dis- 
pleasure as soon as my presentation was decided upon. 

The intrigues carried on by those about the Trincesses 
and the necessity of awaiting the perfect recovery of Madame 
de Bearn delayed this (to me) important day till the end of 
the month of April, 1770. On the evening of the '.list the 
King, according to custom, announced a presentation for 
the following day ; but he durst not explain himself more 
frankly. He hesitated, appeared embairassed, and only pro- 
nounced my name in a low and uncertain voice ; it seenunl as 
though he feared his own authority was insufiicient to support 
him in such a measure. This I did not learn till some time 
aftenvards; and when I did hear it, 1 look the liberty of 
speaking my opinion upon it freely to His M.ajesty. 

On the next day, the eend, 1 was solely engrossed with 
my dress; it was the most important era of my life, and 1 
would not have appeared on it to any disadvantage. A few 
days previously the King had sent me, by the Crown jeweller, 
Boehmer, a set of diamonds, valued at 150.000 livres, of which 
he begged my acceptance. IDelighted with so munificent a 
present, 1 set about the duties of the toilette with a zeal .and 
desire of pleasing which the importance of the occasion 
well excused. I will spare you the description of my 
dress ; were I writing to a woman I would go into all 
these details; but as I knoav they would not be to vo'”- 
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of questions were asked, as though the monarchy itself was 
in danger Couriers were despatched every instant wth fresh 
tidings of the great e\ent which was going on A stranger 
who had observed the general agitation would easily have 
remarked the contrast between the rage and consternation 
of my enemies and the joy of my partisans, who crowded 
m numbers to the different avenues of the Palace, in order 
to feast their eyes upon the pageantry of my triumphal 
visit to Court 

Nothing could surpass the impatience with which I was 
expected , hundreds were counting the minutes, whilst I, 
under the care of my hairdresser and robemaker, was in 
sensible of the rapid flight of time, which had already car 
ried us beyond the hour appointed for my appearance 
The King himself was a prey to an unusual uneasiness 
the day appeared to him interminable, and the eagerness 
with which he awaited me made my delay still more ap 
parent A thousand conjectures were afloat as to the 
cause of it Some asserted that my presentation had been 
deferred for the present, and, m all probability, would 
never take place thit the Princesses had opposed it in 
the most decided manner, and had refused upon any pre 
tence whatever to admit me to their presence All these 
suppositions charmed my enemies, and filled them wnth hopes 
in which their leaders better informed, did not partake 

Meanwhile the King s restlessness increased , he kept 
continuallj approaching the window to observe what was 
going on in the courtyard of the Castle, and seeing there 
no signs of my equipage being m attendance, began to 
lose both temper and patience It has been asserted that 
he gave orders to have the presentation put off till a future 
period, and tbat the I>nc de Iticheheu procuted my 
by force, this is partly true and partly false Whilst m 
I'^norg.n^^ of the real cause of my being so late, the King 
ginal and lo first gentleman of the chamber 
translator beg%iii see that this poor Countess has met vvith 
or else that her joy has been too much for 
wth the skim mde her too ill to attend our Court to day *» 
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that be the case, it is my pleasure that her presentation 
should not be delayed beyond to-morrow.” 

“Sire,” replied the Duke, “Your Majesty’s commands 

are absolute.” 

These words, but half understood, were eagerly caught 
up, 'and interpreted their own way by those who were 
eager to seize anything that might tell to my prejudice. 

At length I appeared; and never had I been more suc- 
cessful in appearance. I was conducted by lU)’’ godmother, 
who, decked like an altar, was all joy and satisfaction to 
see herself a participator in such pomp and splendour. The 
Princesses received me most courteously ; the affability, 
either real or feigned, which shone iir their eyes as they 
regarded me, and the flattering words Avith Avhich they 
Avelcomed my arrival, Avas a mortal bloAV to many of the 
spectators, especially to the ladies of honour. Tlie Princesses 
would not suffer me to bend my knee before them, but at 
the first moA’ement I made to perform this act of homage, 

• they hastened to raise me, speaking to me at the same 
time in the most gracious manner. 

But my greatest triumph Avas Avilh the King. I appeared 
before him in all my glory, and his eyes declared in a 
manner not to be misunderstood by all around him the 
impetuous love Avhich he fell for me. Pie had threatened 
the previous eA^ening to let me fall at his feet Awthout the 
least effort on his part to prevent it. I told him that I 
Avas sure his gallantry aa^ouH not alloAV him to act in this 
manner ; and aa^c had laid a bet on the matter. As soon 
as I approached him, and he took ni}^ hand to preAmnt me, 
as I began to stoop before him, “You have lost, Sire,” said 
I to him. 


“ Hoav is it possible to preserve my dignity in the presence 
of so many graces ? ” was his reply. 

These gracious Avords of Plis Majesty Avere heard by all 
around him. My enemies Avere AAmefuily chagrined ; but Avhat 
perfected their annihilation AAi^as the palpable lie Avbich my 
appearance gave to their false assertions. They had blazoned 
ort everyAvhere that my manners Avere those of a house- 
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maid , that I was absurd and unladylike in my conduct , and 
that It was only requisite to ha\e a glimpse of me to recognise 
both the baseness of my extraction and the class of society in 
which my life had been hitherto spent 

But I showed manners so easy and so elegant that the 
people soon shook off their preconceived prejudice against rat 
I heard my demeanour lauded as greatly as my charms and 
the splendour of my attire Nothing could be more agreeable 
to me In a word, I obtained complete success, and thence 
forward learnt experimentally how much the extenor and a 
noble carriage add to the consideration in which a person is 
held I have seen individuals of high rank and proud 
behaviour who earned no influence in their looks, because 
their features were plain and commonplace , whilst persons 
of low station, whose faces were gifted with natural dignity, 
had only to show themselves to attract the respect of the 
multitude 

Nothing about me bespoke that I was sprung fr6m i 
vulgar stock, and thus scandal of that kind ceased from 
the day of my presentation , and public opinion having 
done me justice in this particular, slander was compelled to 
seek for food elsewhere 

That evening 1 had a large circle at my house The 
Chancellor, the Bishop of Orleans, M de Saint Florentin, 
M Bertin, the Prince de Soubise, the Dues de Richelieu, 
de la Tremouille, de Duras, d Aiguillon, and dAyec This 
last did not hesitate to come and spy out all that passed 
in my apartments, that he might go and spread it abroad, 
augmented by a thousand malicious commentaries I had 
also M de Sartines, my brother m law , &c The Due de la 
Vauguyon alone was absent I knew beforehand that he 
would not come, and that it avas a sacrifice which he thought 
himself compelled to make to the cabal The ladies were 
Mesdames de Bearn and d Aloigny, with my sisters in law. 
Amongst the ladies presented they were the only ones with 
whom I had formed any intimacj , as for the rest, I was 
always the “ hornble creature, of ivhom they would not hear 
speak on any account 
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The King, on entering, embraced me before the whole 
party. “ You are a charming creature,” said he to me, “ and 
the brilliancy of your beauty has to-day reminded me of the 
device of my glorious ancestor.” 

This was a flattering commencement ; the rest of the com- 
pany chimed in with their master, and each tried to take the 
first part in the chorus. The Due d’Ayen even talked of my 
grace of manner. “Ah, sir,” said I to him, “ I have had time 
to learn it from Pharamond to the reigning King.” 

This allusion was bitter, and did not escape the Duke, 
who turned pale in spite of his presence of mind, on finding 
that I was aware of the malicious repartee which he had 
made to the King when talking of me, and which I have 
already mentioned to you. The Chancellor said to me ; 

“ You have produced a great effect, but especially have 
you triumphed over the cabal by the nobility of your manners 
and the dignity of your mien ; and thus you have deprived it 
of one of its greatest engines of mischief, that of calumniating 
your person.” ' 

“ They imagined, then,” said I to him, “ that I could 
neither speak nor be silent, neither walk nor sit still.” 

“ As they wished to find you ignorant and awkward they 
have set you down as such. This is human nature ; when we 
hate anyone we say they are capable of anything ; then, that 
they have become guilty of everything ; and, to wind up all, 
they adopt for truth to-day what we invented last night.” 

“ Were you not fearful ? ” enquired the King. 

“Forgive me. Sire,” I answered, “when I say that I 
feared lest I should not please Your Majesty, and I was 
excessively desirous of conA'incing Mesdames of my respectful 
attachment.” 

This reply was pronounced to be fitting and elegant; 
although I had not in any way prepared it. The fact is that 
I was in great apprehension lest I should displease the King’s 
daughters ; and I dreaded lest they should manifest too openly 
the little friendship Avhich they had towards me. Fortunately 
all passed off to a miracle, and my good star did not shine 
dimly at this supreme moment. 
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maid , that I was absurd and unladylike in my conduct , and 
that It was only requisite to have a glimpse of me to recognise 
both the baseness of my extraction and the class of society in 
which my life had been hitherto spent 

But I showed manners so easy and so elegant that the 
people soon shook off their preconceived prejudice against me 
I heard my demeanour lauded as greatly as ray charms and 
the splendour of my attire Nothing could be more agreeable 
to me In a word, I obtained complete success, and thence 
forward learnt experimentally how much the evtenor and a 
noble carnage add to the consideration m which a person is 
held I have seen individuals of high rank and proud 
behaviour who earned no influence m their looks, because 
their features were plain and commonplace , whilst persons 
of low station, whose faces were gifted with natural dignity, 
had only to show themselves to attract the respect of the 
multitude 

Nothing about me bespoke that I was sprung from a 
vulgar stock, and thus scandal of that kind ceased from 
the day of my presentation and public opinion having 
done me justice in this particular, slander was compelled to 
seek for food elsewhere 

That evening I had a large circle at my house The 
Chancellor, the Bishop of Orleans, M de Samt Florentin, 
M Berlin, the Fnnce de Soubise, the Dues de Richelieu, 
de la Tremomlle, de Duras, d AiguiIIon, and dAyen This 
last did not hesitate to come and spy out all that passed 
in my apartments, that he might go and spread it abroad, 
augmented by a thousand malicious commentaries I ha 
also M de Sartines, my brother m law, &c The Due de a 
Vauguyon alone was absent 1 knew beforehand that e 
would not come, and that it avas a sacnfice which he thoug t 
himself compelled to make to the cabal The ladies were 
Mesdames de Bearn and d Aloigny, with my sisters m law 
Amongst the ladies presented they were the only ones wit i 
whom I had formed any intimacy, as for the rest, I 
always the “ hornble creature, of whom they would not eur 
speak on any account 
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The King, on entering, embraced me before the whole 
party. “ You are a charming creature,” said he to me, “ and 
the brilliancy of your beautj' has to-day reminded me of the 
device of my glorious ancestor.” 

This was a flattering commencement ; the rest of the com- 
pany chimed in with their master, and each tried to take the 
first part in the chorus. The Due d’Ayen even talked of my 
grace of manner. “Ah, sir,” said I to him, “ I have had time 
to learn it from Pharamond to the reigning King.” 

This allusion was biller, and did not escape the Duke, 
who turned pale in spile of his pre.scncc of mind, on finding 
that I was aware of the malicious repartee which he had 
made to the King when talking of me, and which I have 
already mentioned to you. I'he Chancellor said to me ; 

“ You have produced a great eflcct, but especially have 
you triumphed over the cabal by the nobility of your manners 
and the dignity of your mien ; and thus you have deprived it 
of one of its greatest engines of mischief, that of calumniating 
your person.” ‘ 

“ They imagined, then,” said I to him, “ that I could 
neither speak nor be silent, neither walk nor sit still.” 

“ As they wished to find you ignorant and awkward they 
have set you down as such. This is human nature; when we 
hate anyone we say they are capable of anything ; then, that 
they have become guilty of everything ; and, to wind up all, 
they adopt for truth to-day what we invented last night.” 

“ Were you not fearful ? ” enquired the King. 

“Forgive me, Sire,” I answered, “when I say that I 
feared lest I should not please Your Majesty, and I was 
excessively desirous of convincing Ttlesdames of my respectful 
attachment.” 

This reply was pronounced to be fitting and elegant ; 
although I had not in any way prepared it. The fact is that 
I was in great apprehension lest I should displease the King’s 
daughters ; and I dreaded lest they should manifest too openly 
the little friendship which they had towards me. Fortunately 
all passed off to a miracle, and my good star did not shine 
dimly at this supreme moment. 
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Amongst those who rejoiced most at my triumph I cannot 
forget the Due d Aiguillon Dunng the whole of the day he 
as in the greatest agitation His future destiny was, in a 
measure, attached to my fortune , he knew that his whole 
existence depended on mine , and he expected from me 
powerful support to defend him against the pack of his 
enemies who were yelping open mouthed against him He 
stood in need of all his strength of mind and equanimity to 
conceal the disquietude and perplexity by which he was 
internally agitated 

The Comte Jean also participated in this great joy His 
situation at Court was not less doubtful , he had no longer 
reason to blush for his alliance with me, and could now form, 
\vithout excess of presumption, the most brilliant hopes of the 
splendour of his house His son, the Vicomte Adolphe, ms 
destined to high fortune , and I assure you that I deeply 
regretted when a violent and premature death took him away 
from his family My presentation permitted his father to 
realise the chimera which he had pursued with so much 
perseverance He flattered himself m taking part ivith me 
I did not forget him in the distnbution of my rewards, and 
the King s purse was to him a source into which he frequently 
dipped with both hands 

The next day I had a visit from the Chancellor 
“ Now, said he, “you are at the height of your wishes, 
and we must so arrange matters that the King shall find 
perpetual and vaned amusements ivith you He does not like 
large parties , a small circle is enough for him then he is at 
his ease, and likes to see the same faces about him If 
follow my advice you will have but few females about you, and 
select that few with discernment ’ 

“ How can I choose them at all when I see so very few ’ 
was my reply “ I have no positive intimacy with any Court 
lady , and amongst the number I should be at a loss to select 
anyone whom I would wish to associate with in preference to 
another 

“Oh! do not let that disturb you,’ he replied “They 
leave you alone now because each is intent on observing what 
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others maj' do ; but as soon as anyone shall pay you a visit, 
the others will run as fast after you as did the sheep of 
Panurge. I am greatly deceived if they are not very desirous 
that one of them shall devote herself, and make the first dash, 
that they may profit by her pretended fault. I know who will 
not be the last to come and station herself amongst the furni- 
ture of your apartment. The Marechale de Mirepoix was too 
long the complaisant friend of kladame de Pompadour not to 
become, and that very soon, the friend of the Comtesse dn 
Barri.” 

“Good heavens!” I exclaimed, “how delighted I should 
be to have the friendship of this lady, whoso wit and amiable 
manners are so greatly talked of.” 

“ Yes,” said De INIaupeou, laughing, “ she is a type of 
Court ladies, a mixture of dignity and suppleness, majesty 
and condescension, which is worth its weight in gold. She 
was destined from all eternit}' to be the companion of the 
King’s female friends/’ 

We both laughed ; and the Chancellor went on to say, 
“ There are others whom I will point out to you by-and-by. 
As for this one, I undertake to find out whether she will 
come first of the party. She has sent to ask an audience 
of me concerning a suit she has in hand. I will profit by 
the circumstance to come to an explanation with her about 
you. She is not over fond of the Choiseul party, and I 
augur this because I see that she puts on a more agree- 
able air towards them. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


The Comte de la Marche a Pnnce of the Blood— Madame de Beauvoir 
his mistress — Madame do Bam complains tf the Prince de Soubise 
of the Pnncesse de Guemenee — The King consoles the Countess for 
this — The Due de Choiseul— The King spe^s to him of Madame 
du Bam — Voltaire writes to her — ^The opinions of Richelieu and 
the King concerning Voltaire 

those peisonages 'who came comphTpietit we 
on the e\emng of my presentation was M. le Comte de 
la Marche, son of the Pnnce de ContJ, and consequently 
Pnnce of the Blood He had long been devoted to the will 
of Louis XV As soon as His Most Serene Highness had 
wind of my favour he hastened to add to the number of 
my court , and I leave you to imagine how greatly I ^tas 
flattered "it seeing it augmented by so august a personage 
This conquest was most valuable in my eyes, for I thus 
proved to the world that by attracting the King to me I 
did not isolate him from the whole of his family It 
very true that for some time the Comte de la Marche had 
been out of favour with the public by reason of his o%er 
complaisance towards the ministers of the King’s pleasures, 
but he was not the less a Pnnce of the Blood, and at 
Versailles this rank compensated for almost every fault. 
He was a lively man Moreover, his society was agree 
able, and the title he bore perfected his distinction amongst 
a crowd of courtiers I felt, therefore, that I ought to con 
sider myself as very fortunate that he deigned to visit me, 
and I accordingly received him with all the civility I could 
display, and the welcome reception which he ah%a>s ex 
penenced dreiv him frequently to my abode 

The friendship with which he honoured me was not 
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agreeable to my enemies, and they tried by every possible 
means to seduce him from me. They got his near relations 
to talk to him about it ; his intimate friends to reason with 
him ; the females whom he most admired to dissuade him 
from it. There was not one of these latter who did not 
essay to injure me in his estimation by saying that he 
•dishonoured himself by an acquaintance with me. There 
was amongst others a Marquise de Beauvoir, the issue of 
a petty nobility, whom he paid with sums of gold, although 
she was not his mistress by title. Gained over by the 
Choiseuls, she made proposals concerning me to the Prince 
of so ridiculous a nature that he said to her impatiently, 
“ r faith ! my dear, as in the eyes of the World every 
woman who lives with a man who is not her husband is 

a , so I think a man is wise to choose the loveliest 

he can find, and in this way the King is at this moment 
much better off than any of his subjects.” 

Only imagine what a rage this put the Marquise de 
Beauvoir in ; she stormed, wept, had a nervous attack. 
The Comte de la Marche contemplated her with a desperate 
tranquillity, but this scene continuing beyond the limits of 
tolerable patience he was so tired of it that he left her. 
This was not what the Marquise wished, and she hastened 
to write a submissive letter to him, in which, to justify 
herself, she confessed to the Prince that in acting against 
me she had only yielded to the instigations of the cabal, 
and particularly alluded to Mesdames de Grammont and 
de Guemenee. 

The Comte de la Marche showed me this letter, which 
I retained in spite of his resistance and all the efforts he 
made to obtain possession of it again. My intention was 
to show it to the King, and I did not fail to give it to 
him at the next visit he paid me. He read it, and 
shrugging up his shoulders, as was his usual custom, he 
said to me ; 

“ They are devils incarnate and the worst of the kind ; 
they try to injure you in every way, but they shall not 
succeed. I receive also anonymous letters against you ; 

VOL. I 13 
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they are tossed into the post box m large packets wth 
feigned names, in the hope that they wll reach me Such 
slanders ought not to annoy you In the days of Madame 
de Pompadour the same thing was done , the same schemes 
were tned to rum Madame de Chateauroux Whenever I 
have been suspected of any tenderness towards a particular 
female e\ery species of intrigue has been instantly put in 
requisition “ Moreover, he continued, “ Madame de Gram 
raont attacks you with too much obstinacy not to make me 
believe but that she uould employ all possible means to 
attain her end 

‘ Ah ' I exclaimed, ” because she has participated in 
your friendship you are ready to support her 

“Do not say so in a loud tone, he replied, laughingly, 
her ]oy would know no bounds if she could believe it 
was m her power to inspire you with jealousy 

‘ But, I said, “ that insolent Gu^menee ' has she also 
to plume herself on your fa\ours as an excuse for over 
powering me with her hatred, and tear me to pieces in 
the way she does ^ 

‘ No, was the Kings answer “she is wrong and I 
will desire her father in law to say so 

“ And I will come to an explanation with the Pnnce 
de Soubise on this point, and we shall see whether or not 1 
will allow myself to have my throat cut like an unresisting 
sheep 

I did not fail to keep my word The Prince de Soubise 
came the next morning Chance on that day induced him 
to be extraordinarily gallant towards me never had he 
praised me so openly or with so much exaggeration I 
allowed him to go on but when at length he had finished 
his panegyric, ‘M le Marechal, said I to him, “you ate 
overflowing with 1 indness towards me, and I wash that all 
the members of your family would treat me with the same 
indulgence 

Like a real courtier he pretended not to understand me 
and made no reply, hoping, no doubt, that the warmth o 
conversation would lead me to some other subject , bat 
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this one occupied me too fully to allow me to divert my 
attention from it ; and, seeing that he continued silent, I 
continued, “ Far from treating me as well as . you do, 
madame your daughter-in-law behaves towards me like a 
declared enemy ; she assails me by all sorts of provocation, 
and at last will do so that I shall find myself compelled to 
struggle against her with open force.” ' 

You must be a courtier, you must have been in presence 
of a King who is flattered from morning to night in all his 
caprices, to appreciate the frightful state in which my direct 
attack placed the Prince de Soubise. Neither his political 
instinct, nor the tone of pleasantry which he essayed to 
assume, nor the more dangerous resource of offended dignity 
could extricate him from the embarrassment into which he 
was thrown by my words. He could do nothing but stammer 
out a few unintelligible phrases ; and his confusion was so 
great and so visible that the Marquis de Chauvelin, his 
not over sincere friend, came to his assistance. The King, 
equally surprised at what I had just said, hastily turned 
and spoke to Chon, who told me afterwards that the as- 
tonishment of Louis XV. had been equal to that of the 
Prince de Soubise, and that he had evinced it by the 
absence of mind which he had manifested in his discourse 
and manners. 

M. de Chauvelin then turning towards me, said: 

“ Well, madam, on what evil herb' have you walked 
to-day ? Can it be possible that you would make the 
Prince, who is your friend, responsible for the hatred which 
ought to be flattering rather than painful to you, since it 
is a homage exacted towards your brilliant loveliness ? ” 

“ In the first place,” I replied, “ I have no intention to 
cast on M. le Marechal, whom I love with all my heart, 
the least responsibility relative to the object of which I 
complain. I only wished to evince to him the regret I 
experienced at not seeing all the members of his family 
like him ; this is all. I should be in despair if I thought 
I had said anything that could wound him, and if I have 
done so, I most sincerely ask his pardon.” 


13—2 
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On saying these words I presented my hand to the 
Prince, who instantly kissed it. 

"You are, ’ said he, **at the same time cruel and jet 
most amiable , but if you could have the painful advantage 
of growing old at Court, you will learn that my children 
have not all the deference and respect towards me which 
they owe to their father, and I often am pained to see 
them act in a manner entirely opposite to ray desires, how 
e\er openly manifested If my daughter does not love jou, 
it is to me, most probably, that ^ou must look for the wh) 
and VDhtrtfovt , it is because I love you so much that she 
IS against you I have committed an error in praising you 
before her, and her jealousy was not proof against it " 

" That IS very amiable m you,’ said I , " and now what 
ev er may be my feelings against the Pnncesse de Guemeneo, 
I will endeavour to dissemble it out of regard for you , and, 
I assure you that, however little consideration your daughter 
in law may testify towards me, 1 will show her a fair side 
Endeavour to make peace between us I only ask to be let 
alone, for I do not seek to become the enemy of any person ' 
Although M de Soubise said that he had no influence 
over the Pnncesse de Guemenee, I learnt, subsequently, 
that the day after this scene he testified to his daughter 
some fears as to his future destiny at Court He begged 
her not to oppose herself to me, to be silent with respect 
to me, and to keep herself somewhat in the shade if 
she would not make some advances towards me His 
daughter in law , whose arrogance equalled her dissipvtion 
and dissolute manners, replied, that she was too much 
abov e a woman of my sort to fear or care for me , that 
my reign at the Chateau would be but brief, whilst hers 
would only terminate with her life, that she would never 
consent to an act of weakness that would be derogatory 
to her character and rank In vam did the Prince try to 
soften her and make her consider that my influence over 
the King was immense He preached to the desert, and 
was compelled to abandon his purpose without gettmo 
anything by his endeavours 
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I now return to my conversation with him. During the 
time it lasted the King did not cease talking to Chon, all 
the time listening with attention to what the Prince and 1 
were saying; and he did not approach us until the inter- 
vention of M. do Chauvelin had terminated this kind of a 
quarrel. Me jcturucd to his seal in front of tlie fire; and 
when we were alone, said to me ; 

” You have been very spiteful to the poor Marshal, and 
1 felt keenly for him.” 

“ You are an excellent friend ; and, no doubt, it is the 
afi'ection you hear to M. dc Soubisc which makes you behave 
so harshly to me. Can I not. without displeasing you, defend 
myself when I .am attacked ? ” 

“ I did not say so : but is it necessary that he must be 
responsible for the follies of his relations ? ” 

“ In truth, Sire, so much the worse for the father who 
cannot make his children respect, him. If the Marshal 
were respected by the public, believe me he would be so 
by his family.” 

This retort was, perhaps, loo severe. 1 found this by 
the silence of the King; but as, in fact, it imported little — 
and, b}' God’s help, I was never under much constraint with 
him — I saw him blush, and then he said to me, “ Now, 1 
undertake to bring M.adame dc Guemenee into proper order. 
The favour I ask is, that you would not meddle. I h.ave 
power enough to satisfy you ; but, for heaven’s sake, do not 
enter into more quarrels than you have already. It seems 
to me that you ought to .avoid them instead of creating such 
disturbances.” 

He had assumed a grave tone in reading me this lecture ; 
but as we were in a place in which Icsc-vmjcstc could not be 
committed, I began to laugh heartily, and, to startle him, I 
said that henceforward I would pilot my barque myself, and 
defend myself by openly assailing all persons who testified 
an aversion to me. How laughable it was to see the comic 
despair into which this determination threw the King! It 
seemed to him that the whole Court would be at logger- 
heads ; and he could not restrain himself from exclaiming 
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that he ^\ould a hundred tunes rather struggle against the 
King of Prussia and the Emperor of Germany united than 
against three or four females of the Chateau In a nord, 
I frightened him so completely that he decided on the 
greatest act of courage he had ever essayed m my faiour 
it was, to desire the intervention of the Due de Choiseul in 
all these quarrels 

The credit of this minister was immense, and this credit 
was based on four powerful auxilianes— -namely, the Parlia 
ment, the philosophers, the literati, and the women The 
high magistracy found m him a public and pnvate protector 
The Parliaments had themselves a great many clients, and 
their voices, given to the Due de Choiseul, gave him great 
power in the different provinces The philosophers, ranged 
under th*e banner of Voltaire, who was their god, and ol 
D Alembert, their patriarch, knew all his inclinations for 
them, and knew how far they might rely on his support in 
all attempts which they made to weaken the power of the 
clergy and to dimmish the gigantic riches which had been 
amassed by prelates and monasteries The writers were 
equally devoted to him , they progressed with the age, and 
as on all sides they essayed to effect important reforms, it 
was natural that they should rally about him m whose hands 
was the power for their operations 

The ladies admired his gallantry , m fact, the Due de 
Choiseul was a man who understood marvellously well how 
to combine serious labours with pleasure I was, perhaps, 
the only v\ oman of the Court v\ bom he would not lov e, and 
yet I was not the least agreeable nor the most ugly It "is 
very natural for them to exalt his merit and take him under 
their especial protection Thus was he supported m eiery 
quarter by them They boasted of his measures, and by dmt 
of repeating in the ears of everybody that M de Choiseul 
was a minister par excellence and the support of monarch), 
they had contnved to persuade themselves of the truth of 
their assertion In fact, if France found herself freed from 
the Jesuits, it was to the Due de Choiseul tint this w as owing, 
and this happy result assured to him uniiersal gratitude 
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The King was full)’" aware of this unanimity of public 
opinion in favour of his minister. He was, besides, persuaded 
that, in arranging the pactc dc famille and concluding the 
alliance with the Imperial House, the Due de Choiseul had 
evinced admirable diplomatic talents and rendered France 
real and important service. His attachment to him was 
incumbent, and rested on solid foundations. If, at a subse- 
quent period, he dismissed him, it was because he was 
deceived by a shameful intrigue, which it will cost me 
pain to relate to you, because I took by far too much of 
a leading part in it, which now causes me the deepest 
regret. 

Now, by the act of my presentation, the Due de Choiseul 
would be compelled to meet me often, which would render 
our mutual situation very disagreeable. On this account the 
King sought to reconcile us, and would have had no difficulty 
in effecting his wishes had he only had the resistance of the 
minister and his wife to encounter. And the lady had not 
much influence over her husband ; besides that, she had too 
much good sense to struggle against the wishes of the King. 
But the Duchesse de Grammont was there, and this haughty 
and imperious dame had so great an ascendency with her 
brother, and behaved with so little caution, that the most 
odious reports were in circulation about their intimacy. 

It could scarcely be hoped that we could tame this tower- 
ing spirit which saw in me an odious rival. Louis XV. did 
not flatter himself that he could effect this prodigy, but he 
hoped to have a greater ascendency over his minister. It 
was to the Due de Choiseul, therefore, that he first addressed 
himself, desirous of securing the husband and wife before he 
attacked the redoubtable sister. The next morning, after 
my warm assault on the Prince de Soubise, he profited by 
an audience, which the Duke requested at an unusual hour, 
to introduce this negotiation of a new kind ; and the details 
I give you of this scene are the more faithful, as the King 
brought them to me still warm immediately after the con- 
versation had terminated. 

The State affairs having been concluded, the King, seeking 
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to disguise his manifest embarrassment, said ivith a smile 
to the Duke 

“ Due de Choiseul, I have formed for my private hours a 
most delightful society. The most attached of my subjects 
consider themselves highly favoured when I invife them to 
these evening parties so necessary for my amusement. 1 
see, with pain, that you have never yet asked me to admit 
you there ” 

“ Sire,” replied the Duke, “ the multiplicity of the labours 
with which Your Majesty has charged me scarcely allows 
me time for my pleasures ” 

“ Oh, you are not so fully occupied but that you have still 
some time to spend with the ladies, and I think that I used 
to meet you frequently at the Marquise de Pompadour's ” 

“ Site, she was my fnend.” 

“Well, and why, is not the Comtesse du Bam ^ Who 
has put it into your head that she was opposed to you’ 
You do not know her, she is an excellent woman Not 
only has she no dislike to you, but even desires nothing 
more than to be on good terms with you " 

“ I must believe so, since Your Majesty assures me of 
it But, Sire, the vast business with which I am over- 
whelmed——” 

“ Is not a sufficing plea I do not allow that, without a 
special motive, you should declare yourself against a person 
whom I honour with my protection As jou do not know 
her, and cannot have anything to urge against her but pre 
judices founded on false rumours and scandalous fabnea 
tions, 1 engage you to sup with me at her apartments this 
evening, and I flatter myself that when I wish it you will 
not coin a parcel of reasons m opposition to my desire. 

“ I know the obedience that is due to Your Majesty, 
said De Choiseul, bowing low. 

“Well, then, do first from duty what I flatter mjself 
you will afterwards do from inclination. Due de Choiseul, 
do not allow yourself to be influenced by advice that will 
prove injunous to you. What I ask cannot compromise 
you, but I should wish that with you all should be quiet, 
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that no one should struggle against me, and that, too, with 
the air of contending against a person of coniinon station. 
Do not reply; you know perfectly what T would sa}% and 
I know what belongs to myself.*’ 

Here the conversation terminated. 'I'he ]])uc de Choiscul 
did not become my friend any the more, but behaved towards 
me with all due consideration. lie used grace and jhifssr 
in his proceedings, without mingling witii it anything ap- 
proaching to nonsense. 1 le never allowed himself, what- 
ever has been said, to utter in my presence any of those 
epigrams which public malignity has attributed to him. 
Perhaps, like many other per.sons in the world, he has 
said man)’ pleasantries of me which have been reported as 
said to my face, but I repeat that he never uttered in 
my society a single word with which I had cause to be 
offended. 

At this juncture I received a letter of which I had the 
folly to be proud, although a little reflection should have 
made me think that my situation alone inspired it. It was 
from M. de Voltaire. This great genius was born a courtier. 
Whether he loved the protection of the great, or whether 
he thought it necessary to him, he was constantly aiming, 
from his youth upwards, at obtaining the countenance of 
persons belonging to a high rank, which made him servile 
and adulatory whilst they were in power and full of grimace 
towards them when the wind of Court favour ceased to 
swell their sails. It was in this way that Alesdames de 
Chateauroux and de Pompadour had had his homage, lie 
had sung their praises, and, of cour.se, lie could not forget 
me. You will recall to mind the letter which he wrote to 
the Due d’Aiguillon, on occasion of the piece of poetry 
entitled “ La Cour du Roi Petaud.” He had denied having 
composed it, but this denial had not been addressed directly 
to me, liaving learnt, no doubt, that my credit was in- 
creasing, he thought himself obliged to Avrite to me, that 
he might rank me with his party. He might have availed 
himself of the intermediacy of the Due d’Aiguillon, but 
preferred taking the Due de Richelieu into his confidence. 
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He begged him to fulfil the delicate function of literarj 
Mercury I was alone when the Marshal came to me 
with an assumed air of mystery His first care was to look 
around him without saying n word, and it was not until 
after he had shaken the curtains and peered into eiei} 
corner of the apartment that he approached me, who was 
somewhat surprised at his monkey tricks 

“ I am the bearer,” he said, in a low \oice, “of a secret 
and important communication, which I have been entreated 
todelner after at least fi\e or six hundred cautions It is 
a defection from the enemy s camp, and not the least in 
lalue ’ 

Fully occupied by my quarrel with the ladies of the 
Court, I imagined that he had brought me a message of 
peace from some great lady, and, full of this idea, I asked 
him in haste the name of her whose fnendship I had 
acquired 

“ Good,” said he , “ it is about a lady, is it ’ It is from 
a personage fully as important, a giant m power, whose 
words resound from one extremity of Europe to another, 
and whom the Choiseuls belie\e their own entirely” 

“ It IS M de Voltaire,’ I said 
“ Exactly so , your sagacity has guessed it ” 

“But what does he ivant with me ^ ’ 

“ To be at peace with you, to range himself under jour 
banner, secretly at first, but afterwards openly ’ 

“ Is he, then, afraid openly to evince himself mj friend’ 

I replied, in a tone of some pique 

“ Rather so, and yet you must not feel ofiended at that 
The situation of this sarcastic and talented old man is lery 
peculiar, his unquiet petulance incessantly gives birth to fresh 
penis He, of necessity , must make fnends m e\«y qwxrteCv 
left and nght, in France and foreign countnes The necessary 
consequence is that he cannot follow a straight path The 
Choiseuls have served him with perfect zeal do not he 
astonished if he abandons them when they can no longer 
serve him If they fall he vtall bid them good evening, nnd 
will sport your cockade openly 
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“ IiiU," I replied, “ hi? is :i villainous character.’’ 

“ Ah, I do not pretend to introduce to you an Aristides or 
an Hpaminondas, or any other soul of similar stamp. He is a 
man of letters, full of wit, a dee[) thinker, a superior ftenius, 
and our reputations arc in his hands. If he Hatter us, j^osterity 
will know it ; if he lautth at us, it will know it also. 1 counsel 
you. therefore, to use him well if you would have him behave 
so towards you.” 

“ I will act conformably to your advice," said 1 to the 
Marshal ; “ at the same time 1 own to you that 1 fear him 
like a firebrand.” 

‘‘ I, like you, think that there is in him somethin" of the 
stone of the Inferno: he burns you on the slii^htest touch, 
ljut now, to this letter; you will see what he says to you. 
He be"s me most jiariicularly to conceal from everybody the 
step he has taken with you. What he most dreads is that 
you should proclaim from the housetops that he is in corres- 
])ondence with you. 1 conjure you, on his behalf, to exorcise 
the greatest discretion, and 1 think that you arc interested 
in doing so ; for, if what he has done is made public, he 
will not fail to e.xcrcise upon you the virulence of his biting 
wit.’’ 

Our conversation was interrupted by .a stir which we heard 
in the Chateau, and which announced to us the King. The 
IMarshal hastily desired me not to show Voltaire’s letter to 
the King until I had read it previously to myself. “ Ke does 
not like this extraordinary man,” he .added, “and accuses him 
of having failed in respect, and perhaps you will find in this 
paper some expressions which may displease him.” 

Scarcely had I put the epistle in my pocket, when the 
King entered. 

“ What are you l.alking about ? ” said he ; “ you spem 
agitated.” 

“Of M. de Voltaire, Sire,” 1 replied, with so much presence 
of mind as to please the Due de Richelieu. 

“ What, is he at his tricks again ? Have you any cause 
of complaint against him ? ” 

“ Quite the reverse ; he has charged M. d’Argental to say 
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to M de Richelieu that he was sorry that he could not come 
and prostrate himself at my feet 

‘ Ah, said the King, remembering the letter to the Due 
d Aiguillon, “ he persists in his coquetries towards you that 
IS better than being lampooned by him But do not place too 
much confidence in this gentleman of the chamber he weighs 
everything m two scales and I doubt much whether he will 
spare you when he evinces but little consideration for me 
Certainly Richelieu had a good opportunity of undertaking 
the defence of his illustrious friend He did no such thing, 
and I have always thought that Voltaire was the person whom 
the Duke detested more heartily than any other person in the 
world He did, in fact, dread him too much to esteem him as 
a real friend 

‘M d Argental, said the King, “unites, then, at myCourt 
the double function of minister of Parma and steward of 
Ferney Are these two offices compatible^ 

* Yes Sire, replied the Duke, laughing, “ since he has 
not presented officially to 'iour Majesty the letters of bis 
creation as Comte de Toumay 

The King began to laugh This was the name of an 
estate which Voltaire had and which he sometimes assumed 
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chaiti-:k XX 111 


rnjnil)li'.hc<i letter of Volintu- to Mati.tmo tin Harri ~ Kcplj of llio 
Countevs — The Martcltalr <Ie MinpoK-- Her first interview with 
Madame du Harri-- Anecdote of the diamonds of Madame de Mirc- 
poiv — The Kim; pay;', for them-- Pinnnlar pr.ilitnde of the Martlchale 
-The portfolio, and an nnpnhli-hed letter of the Marquise de Pom- 
padour, 

By the way in wliicli tlic Kin/,' conlimietl to speak to me 
of do Yollairc I clearly saw how ripfhi the Duke was in 
advising me to read the letter myself before I showed it to my 
august protector. 1 could not icad it until the ncNt day, and 
found it conceived in the following terms : 

"MAnAMi: t.A CoMTi ssf, -1 foci myself nri;ed by an estreme desire 
to have an explanation with you after the receipt of a letter which M le 
Due d’Aiguillon wrote to me last year This nobleman, nephew of a 
gentleman a,s celebrated for the name he bears as by his own reputation, 
and who has been my friend for moie than sixty ye.ar.s, has communicated 
to me the pain which had been caused you by a certain piece of poetry, of 
my writing as was .stated, and in whirli my style w.as recognised Alas ' 
madam, ever since the most foolish desire in the world h.as excited me to 
commit a great deal of idle trash to paper, not a month, a week, nay, even 
a day passes in which 1 am not accused .and convicted of ‘■ome great 
enormity ; that is to say. the malicious .author of all sorts of turpitudes .and 
extravagances. Eh! jih';: Dicti, the entire lifetime of ten men would not 
be sufiicicnt to write all with which 1 am charged, to my great unutterable 
despair in this world, and to mv eternal damnation in that which is to 
come 

" It is, no doubt, much to die in final impenitence ; although hell may 
contain all the honest men of .antiquity and a great portion of those of our 
times; and paradise would not be much to hope for if we must find our- 
selves face to face with MM. Freron, Nonattc, I’atouillet, Abr.aham Chau- 
meix, and other saints cut out of the same cloth. But how much more 
severe would it be to sustain vour anger! The hatred of the Graces brings 
down misfortune on a man of letters ; and when he embroils himself with 
Venus and the Muses he is a lost being ; as, for instance, M. Dorat, who 
ince.ssantlj' slanders his mistresses and writes nothing but puerilities 

" I have been very cautious in my long career how I committed such 
a fault. If perchance I h<ave lightly' as.sailed the common cry' of scribblers 
or pedants who were worthless, I have never ceased to burn incense on 
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the altars of the ladies , them I ha\e always sung when I — could not do 
otherwse Independently, madam of the profound respect I bear all 
your sex, I profess a particular regard towards all those who approach our 
Sovereign, and whom he invests with his confidence, in this I proie mj 
self no less a faithful subject than a gallant Frenchman , and I venerate 
the god I serve in his constant friendships as I would do in his caprices 
Thus I was far from outraging and insulting you, still more gnevously by 
composing a hateful work which 1 detest wuth my whole heart, and which 
makes me shed tears of blood when I think that people did not blush to 
attribute it to me . 

■ Believe in my respectful attachment, madam, no less than in my 
cruel destiny which renders me odious to those by whom I would be 
loved My enemies a portion of whom are amongst yours, certamly sue 
ceed each other with frightful eagerness to try my wind Now they have 
just published under my name some attacks on the poor President Hinault, 
whom I lov e with sincere affection What hav e they not attnbuted to me 
to inculpate me with my friends, with my illustrious protectors M le 
Marechal Due de Richelieu and their Majesties the King of Prussia and 
the Czanna of Russia ' 

I could excuse them for making war upon strangers in mv name 
although that would be a pirate's method but to attack, under my banner 
my master my Sovereign Lord this I can never pardon, and I will raise 
against them even a dying voice particularly when they stnke you with 
the same blows you, who love literature you who do me the honour to 
charge your memory with my feeble productions It is an infamy to pre- 
tend that I fire on my own troops 

‘ Under any circumstances, madam I am before you in a very delicate 
situation There is in Versailles a family which overwhelms me with 
marks of its fnend'ihip Mine ought to appertain to it to perpetuity , jet 
I learn that it is so unfortunate as to have no perception of your merit, and 
that envious talebearers place themselves between you and it 1 am told 
there is a kind of declared war it is added that 1 nave furnished supplies 
for this camp the chiefs of which I love and esteem More wise, more 
submissive 1 keep myself out of the way of blows . and mj reverence for 
the supreme master is such that I turn away my very eyes that they may 
not be spectators of the fight 

Do not then madam think that anysentiment of affection has com- 
pelled or can compel me to take arms against you I would refuse any 
proposition which should rank me as hostile to you, if the natu^ral 
generosity of your enemies could so far forget itself In reality, they 
are as incapable of ordering a bad action as I am of listening to those who 
should show them«elves so devoid of sense as to propose such a thing 
to me , 

■ I am persuaded that y on have understood me, and I am fully cleared 

in your eyes It would be delightful to me to ascertain this with certainly 
I charge M le Marechal Due de Richelieu to explain to y ou my disquietude 
on this head, and the favour I seek at your hands from you "ho com 
raands France whilst I I ought to die in peace, not to displease any 
person and live wisely with 1 conclude, Madame la Comtesse 

this long and stupid epistle, which is in fact, less a letter than a real case 
for consideration, by begging you to believ e me &c . 

Voltaire, 

•• Gentleman in Ordinary to the King 


•■rERNEV, 1769* 
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" P.S. — My enemies say everywhere that I am not a Christian. I have 
just given them the lie direct by performing my Easter devotions (incs 
pdqucs) publicly ; thus proving to all my lively desire to terminate my long 
career in the religion in which I was born ; and I have fulfilled this im- 
portant act after a dozen consecutive attacks of fever, which made me 
fear I should die before I could assure you of ray respect and my 
devotion.” 

This apology gave me real pleasure. I pretended to 
believe the sincerity of him who had addressed me, although 
he had not convinced me of his innocence ; and I wrote the 
following reply to M. le Voltaire, which a silly pride dictates 
to me to communicate to you in conjunction with the letter 
of the philosopher; 

“ Monsieur, — Even were you culpable from too much friendship 
towards those you cherish, I would pardon you as a recompense for 
the letter you address to me. This ought the more to charm me as it 
gives me the certainty that you had been unworthily calumniated. 
Could you have said, under the veil of secrecy, things disagreeable to a 
great King, for whom, in common with all France, you profess sincere 
love ? It is impossible. Could you, with gaiety of heart, wound a female 
who never did you harm, and who admires your splendid genius ? In 
fact, could those you call your friends have stooped so low as not to have 
feared to compromise you by making you play a part unworthy of your 
elevated reputation ? All these suppositions were unreasonable ; I could 
not for a moment admit them, and your two letters have entirely justified 
you. I can now give myself up without regret to my enthusiasm for you 
and your works. It w'ould have been too cruel for me to have learnt with 
certainty that he whom I regarded as the first writer of the age had 
become m3' detractor without motive, without provocation. That it is not 
so I give thanks to Providence. 

“ M. le Due d’Aiguillon did not deceive you when he told you that I 
fed on 3'our sublime poetry. I am in literature a perfect novice, and yet 
am sensible of the true beauties which abound in your works. I am to be 
included amongst the stones which were animated by Amphion ; this is 
one of 3'our triumphs ; but to this you must be accustomed. 

” Believe also that all your friends are not in the enemy’s camp. There 
are those about me who love you sincerely: M. de Chauvelin, for instance, 
MM. de Richelieu and d’Aiguillon, The latter eulogises you incessantly ; 
and if all the world thought as he does, you would be here in your place. 
But there are terrible prejudices which my candour will not allow me to 
dissemble, which you have to overcome. There is one who complains of 
3'ou, and this one must be won over to your interests. He wishes you to 
testify more veneration for what he venerates himself ; that your attacks 
should not be so vehement, nor so constant. Is it, then, impossible for 
}'on to comply with his wishes in this particular ? Be sure that you, in 
setting no bounds in your attacks on religion, only do 5'ourself a vast 
mischief with the person in question. 

" It will appear strange that I should hold such language to you ; I 
only do it to serve you. Do not take my statements unkindly. I have now 
a favour to ask of you, which is, to include me in the list of those to w’hom 
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3 ou send the first fruits of the bnUiant productions of 3 our pen There is 
no one who is more deioted to you and who has a more ardent desire to 
convince you of this 

I am Monsieur le Gentilhomme Ordinaire with real attachment 
&c 

I showed this letter to M de Richelieu “ Why, he 
enquired, “ have you not assured him as to your indiscretion 
which he fears ^ 

“ Because his fear seemed to me unjust, and I leave you 
to represent me to him as 1 am And now , I added, “ it does 
not appear to me necessary for the King to know anything of 
this 

“ You think wisely, madam , what most displeased him 
was to see Madame de Pompadour in regular correspondence 
with M de Voltaire 

I have related to you this episode of my history that it 
may recompense you for the tiresome details of my presenta 
tion I resume my recital I told you that M de Maupeou 
had told me that he would endeavour to bring Madame la 
Marechale de Mirepoix, and introduce her to me, trusting to 
the friendship she had evioced for Madame de Pompadour 
during the whole time of the favour and life of her who pre 
ceded me in the affections of Louis XV I found, to my sur 
pnse, that he said nothing to me concerning it for several 
days when suddenly Madame la Marechale de Mirepoix was 
announced 

At this name and this title I rose quite m a flurry, 
without clearly knowing what could be the object of this 
visit, for which I was unprepared rollovving closely on 
the V alet s heels, she did not give me time for much refiec 
tion She took me really a I vnproviste, and I had not tune to 
go and meet her 

“Madame la Marechale, said I, accosting her, “what 
lucky chance bnngs you to a place where the desire to have 
y our society is so great ’ 

“ It IS the feeling of real sympathy, she replied, with 
a gracious smile , “for I also have longed for a considerable 
time to visit you, and have yielded to my wishes as soon as I 
was certain that my advances would not be repulsed 
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“ Ah, madain,” said I, “ had you seriously any such fear? 
‘I'hat tells me much less of the mistrust you had of yourself 
than of the bad opinion yon had conceived of me. 'I'he 
honour of your visits ” 

" The honour of my visits ! That’s admirable ! 1 wish to 
obtain a portion of 3‘our friendship and to testify to the Kinj,^ 
that I am sincerely attached to him.” 

“You ovcrwliclm me, tnadam,” cried 1, much delighted, 
“ and I beg you to give me A’our coniidence.” 

“Well, now, ail is arr.inged between us; I suit you and 
you please me. It is long since i w.as desirous of coming to 
you, but we are all under the yoke of the most absurd 
tyranny ; soon we shall have no permission to go, to come, 
to speak, to hold our tongue.s, without first obtaining the 
consent of a certain family. 'J'his yoke has wearied me ; 
and on the first word of the Chancellor of I'rance I hastened 
to you." 

"I had begged him, madam, to e.xpress to you how mucli 
1 should be charmed to have yon when the King graced me 
with his prc.sence. He likes you; he is accustomed to the 
delights of your society ; and 1 should be deeply chagrined to 
have come here to deprive him of that pleasure.” 

“ 1-Ie is a good master,” said Madame de Mirepoix ; 
“ he is v.'orthy of all our love. I have had opportunities of 
knowing him liioroughly, for I was most intimate with 
Madame de Pompadour, and I believe that my advice will 
not be useless to you.” 

“ I ask it of you, Madame la Marechalc, for it will be 
precious to me.” 

“Since v.-e are friends, madam," said she, seating lierself 
in a chair, “ do not think ill of me if 1 establish myself at my 
ease and take my station as in da3’s of yore. The King loves 
you ; so much the better, 3'^ou will have a double empire over 
him. He did not love the Marquise, and allowed himself to 
be governed b}' her ; for with liim — -I ask pardon of your 
excessive beauty — custom does all. It is necessary, my 
dear Countess, to use the double lever you have, of your 
own charms and his constant custom to do to-morrow what 
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he does to day, because he did it yesterday, and for this you 
lack neither grace nor ivit ’ 

I had heard a great deal concerning Madame de Mirepoix , 
but I own to you that before I heard her speak I had no 
idea of what sort of a person she would prove She had 
an air of so much frankness and truth that it was impos 
sible not to be charmed by it The greater part of the 
time I did not know how to defend myself from her, at 
once so natural and so perfidious , and occasionally I 
allowed myself to love her with all my heart, so much did 
she seem to cherish me with all enthusiasm She had 
depth in her wit, a piquancy of expression, and knew how 
to disguise those interested adulations with turns so noble 
and beautiful that I have never met, neither before nor 
since, any woman worthy of being compared wth her She 
was, in her single self, a whole society, and certainly there 
was no possibility of being weaned when she was there 
Her temper was most equable, a qualification rarely obtained 
without a loss of warmth of feeling She always pleased, 
because her business was to please, md not to lo%e, and 
It always sufficed her to render others enthusiastic and 
ardent Except this tendency to egotism, she was the 
charm of society, the life of the party which she enlivened 
by her presence She knew precisely when to mourn with 
the afflicted, and when to joke with the merry hearted The 
King had much pleasure in her company He kne« that 
she only thought how to amuse him , and, moreover, as he 
had seen her from morning till evening with the Marquise 
de Pompadour, her absence from my parties was msupport 
able to him, and almost contrary to the rules of etiquette 
at the Chateau 

I cannot tell you how great was his satisfaction when, 
at the first supper which followed our intimacy, he saw 
her enter He ran to meet her like a child, and gave a 
cry of )oy, which must have been very pleasing to the 
Marechale 

“You are a dear woman, he aaid to her, with an air 
which accorded wath his words, “I alwajs find you when 
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I want you ; and you can nowhere be more in place than 
here. I ask your friendship for our dear Countess.” 

“She has it already, Sire, from the moment I saw her; 
and I consider my intimacy with her as one of the happiest 
chances of my life.” 

The King showed the utmost good temper in the world 
during the rest of the evening. He scolded me, however, 
for the mystery I had made in concealing from him this 
agreeable visit. I justified myself easily by the pleasure 
which this surprise caused him ; and, on my side, gave 
my sincere thanks to the' Chancellor. 

“You owe me none,” said he; “the good Marechale 
felt herself somewhat ill at ease not to be on close terms 
with her who possesses the affections of the King. It is 
an indispensable necessity that she should play a part in 
the lesser apartments ; and as the principal character no 
longer suits her, she is contented to perform that of con- 
fidant, and .ran here on my first intimation.” 

“ Never mind the motive that brought her,” I said ; “ she 
is a companion for me much more desirable than Madame 
de Bearn.” 

“ First, from her rank,” said the Chancellor, smiling 
maliciously, “ and then, by virtue of her cousinship with 
the Holy Virgin.” 

I confess that I was ignorant of this incident in the 
House of Levi; and I laughed heartily at the description of 
the picture, in which one of the lords of this house is re- 
presented on his knees before the Mother of God, who 
says to him, “Rise, cousin”; to which he replies, “I hiow 
my duty too well, cousin.” I took care, however, how I joked 
on this point with the Marechale, who listened to nothing 
that touched on the nobility of the ancestors of her hus- 
band, or on those of her own family. 

Great had been the outcry in the Palace against the 
Due de la Vauguyon and Madame de Bearn, but how much 
louder did it become on the defection of the Marquise de 
Mirepoix. The cabal was destroyed ; for a woman of rank 
and birth like the Marechale was to me a conquest of the 

14 — 2 
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utmost importance The Pnncesse de Guemenee and the 
Duchesse de Grammont were woefully enraged, this they 
manifested by satincal sneers, epigrams and \erses, which 
were put forth in abundance All these inflictions disturbed 
her but little , the mam point in her eyes was to possess 
the favour of the master, and she had it, for he felt that 
he was bound to her by her complaisance 

He was not long in giving her an unequi\ocaI proof of 
his regard The Due de Duras asked her, m presence of 
the King and myself, why she did not wear her diamonds 
as usual 

“They are my representatives, was her reply 
“What do you mean by represen ta tia es ’ said I 
‘ Why, my dear Countess, they are with a Jew instead 
of my sign manual The rogue had no respect for the 
word of a relation of the Holy Virgin and the daughter 
of the Beauaau I was in want of thirty thousand francs, 
and to procure it I have given up my ornaments, not 
wishing to send to the Jew the old plate of my family, 
although the hunks wanted it 

W e all laughed at her frankness and the gaiet) wth 
which she ga%e this statement, but we went no further— 
to her great regret, no doubt,, for I believe that the scene 
had been prepared between her and M de Duras, either 
to let her profit in time of need or else that she ^Ylshcd 
to pluck a feather from our wing When I was alone 
with the King he said 

‘ The poor Marechale pains me I should like to oblige 
her, and think I will gi\e her five hundred louis 

“What will such a petty sum aaail her? Vou knoi\ 
what she wants either send her the whole or none A 
King should do nothing by ViaVaes 

Louis XV answered me nothing , he only made a face, 
and began to walk up and down the room “ Ah ' said 
I to myself, ‘ a King in a quandary 

“This e\cellent woman loves Your Majesty so niucli 
that you ought to show your gratitude to her, were it only 
to recompense her for her intimacy with me ' 
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•' Well, you shall carry her the sum yourself, which 
Lcbcl shall briu" you from me. Bui thirty thousand 
francs ! that makes a large pile of crown-pieces.'’ 

“ Then I must lake it in gold.” 

“ No. but in good notes. We must not, even by a 
look, intimate that she has sold her visits to ns. There 
are such creatures in the world ! ” 

I'he next morning Lcbel brought me a very handsome 
rose-coloured portfolio, embroidered with silver and auburn 
hair; it contained the 30,000 francs in notes. 1 hastened 
to the Tylarochalc. We were then at Marly. 

“ What good wind blows you hither ? ” said Madame 
de Mirepoix. 

“ A Royal gallantry,” 1 replied. ” ^’ou appeared tin- 
happy, and our excellent Prince sends you the money 
necessary to redeem your jewels.” 

The eyes of the lady became animated, and she em- 
braced me heartily. “ It is to you that I owe this bounty 
of the King.” 

“Yes, partly — to make the present entire. He would 
only have given you half the sum.” 

“ I recognise him well in that he does not like to empty 
his casket. lie would dr.aw on the public treasury without 
hesitation for double the revenue of France and would not 
make a division of a single crown of his own private 
pccuUitm." 

1 give this speech verbatim ; and this was ail the gratitude 
which iMadame de Mirepoix manifested towards Louis XV. 
I was pained at it, but made no remark. She took the 
portfolio, examined it carefully, and, bursting into a fit of 
laughter, said, while she flung herself into an arm-chair, 
“ Ha ! ha ! ha ! this is an unexpected nncordir I Look at this 
portfolio, my dear friend. Do you see the locks with which 
it is decorated ? Well, they once adorned the head of Madame 
de Pompadour, She herself used them to embroider this 
garland of silver thread ; she gave it to the King on his 
birthday. Louis XV. swore never to part with it, and here 
it is in my hands. 
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Then, opening the portfolio, and rummaging it over, she 
found in a secret pocket a paper, which she opened, saying, 
“ I knew he had left it.” 

It was a letter of Madame de Pompadour, which I wished 
to have, and the Mar6chale gave it me instantly; the notes 
remained with her. I copy the note to give you an idea of 
the sensibility of the King . 

“Sire, — I am ill dangerously so. perhaps In the melancholy feeling 
which preys upon me 1 have formed a desire to leave you a souvenir 
which will always make me present to your memory I have embroidered 
this portfolio with my own hair . accept it . nev er part with it Enclose 
m It your most important papers, and let its contents prove your estima 
tion of It Will you not accord my prayer > Sign it, 1 beseech you , it is 
the caprice, the wish of a dying woman 

Beneath it was written . 

■■ This token of Io\ e shall never quit me — Loots " 
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CHAPTER. XXIV 


Conversation of the Marechale de Mirepoix with the Comtesse du Barri 
on Court friendship — Intrigues of Madame de Bearn — Preconcerted 
meeting with Madame de Flavacourt — Rage of Madame de Bearn — 
Portrait and conversation of Madame de Flavacourt with the Com- 
tesse du Barri — Insult from the Princesse de Guemenee — Her banish- 
ment — Explanation of the King and the Due de Choiseul relative to 
Madame du Barri — The Comtesse d’Egmont. 

However giddy I was I did not partake of the excessive 
gaiety of Madame de Mirepoix. I was pained to see how 
little teliance could be placed on the sensibility of the King, 
as well as how far I could esteem the consideration of the 
Mar6chale for Madame de Pompadour, from whom she had 
experienced so many marks of friendship. This courtier 
baseness appeared to me so villainous that I could not 
entirely. conceal how I was affected with displeasure. Madame 
de Mirepoix saw it and, looking at me attentively, said : 

“ Do you feel any desire to become pathetic in the 
country we live in ? I warn you that it will be at your own 
expense. We must learn to content ourselves here with 
appearances, and examine nothing thoroughly.” 

“ There is, then, no reality ? ” said I to her. 

“Yes,” she answered me; “but only two things — power 
and money ; the rest is ‘ leather and prunella ’ (confes blens). 
No person has time to love sincerely ; it is hatred only that 
takes deep root and never dies. To hope to give birth to a 
real passion, an Orestean and Pyladean friendship, is a dream 
from which you must be awakened.” 

“ Then you do not love me ? ” 

“ You ask me a very awkward question, my darling, I can 
tell you. I do love you, and very much, too. I have proved 
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it by ranging myself on your side, and by declaring -with the 
utmost frankness that I would rather see you in the situation 
in which you are than any other uoman of the Court 
But there is a long space between this and heroic fnend 
ship I should decei\e jou if I were to affirm the contnrj, 
and there would be no common sense in giving faith to my 
w ords Every one has too much business, too much mtngue 
too many quarrels on hand, to ha\e leisure to think of 
others everyone h\es for himself alone Mesdames de 
Guemenee and de Grammont appear very intimate that 
IS easily explained they unite against a common enemy 
But were your station left vacant, no sooner would the 
King have thrown the apple to one of them than the other 
would detest her instantly 

Contrary to custom, I made no reply I ^vas absorbed 
in painful reflections to which this con\ersation bad given 
rise The Marechale perceived it and said 

“ We should fall into philosophy if we probed this subject 
too deeply Let us think no more of this, besides, I hive 
a new defection to tell you of Madame de Flavacourt 
told me yesterday that she much regretted having misun 
derstood you, and that you were worth more than all those 
who persecute you She appeared to me disposed to ally 
herself with you for the least encouragement which you 
might be induced to hold out to her 

“You know very well I replied, ‘that I am walhn„ 
to adopt your advice The House of Flavacourt is not to 
be despised and I asl no better than to be on amicable 
terms with the lady 

‘Well then, come this morning and walk in the grove 
nearest the pavilion I shall be there with Madame de 

Flavacourt we will meet by compliments wib foUov. 

and the alliance will be formed 

The Martchale and I had scarcely separated when 
^.ladanie de Beam was announced This lady besieged me 
night and day Gifted with a subtle and penetrating spint 
— that talent which procures advancement at Court — sht 
saw wnth pam that I ‘bought to attract other women about 
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me ; she would fain have remained my only friend, that she 
might, unopposed, influence me in all 1 did. She saw, there- 
fore, with uneasiness the appc.arance of hladame do Mire- 
poix in my drawing-room : her had humour was sufTicicntly 
apparent to attract the notice of the Marcchalc, who laughed 
at it — her social position as a titled woman and the King’s 
friendship giving her confidence that her credit would always 
exceed that of my godmother. 

Madame do l^earn was compelled to submit to the as- 
cendency of the Marechalc. hut yet did not the less relax 
in her eflorts to keep from me all other female society; she 
hoped that at last the King would distinguish her, and call 
her into his intimacy as my friend. She was not more fond 
of the Comtessc d’.-Moigny, although the nullit}' of this lady 
need not have alarmed her much. For me, I began to 
resent the irksomeness of having incessantly at my side a 
person who manifested loo openly her desire to compel me 
to submit to her wishes, and I only waited, to secure my 
freedom, until the circle of women I could .admit to my 
societ}' should be extended. 

Such were our reciprocal feelings during our stay at 
itiarly. Madame dc Bearn watched me with more care 
than at Versailles, fearing, no doubt, that the freedom 
of the country might facilit.atc connections prejudicial to 
her interests. Little did she anticipate on this day the 
stroke which was in preparation for her. I asked her 
spitefully to take a turn with me in the park, and 1 took 
care not to announce the meeting which we had arranged. 

Behold us, then, walking this way and that, quite by 
chance, without however going any distance from the pavilion. 
Tvladame de Bearn, not liking the vicinity of the chiiteau, 
was desirous to go into the wood. I declined this under 
vain excuses, when suddenly Tvladame de IMirepoix and 
Madame de Flavacourt appeared at the end of a very short 
walk. 

“ Let us turn this way,” said the Countess to me, 
“ here comes one of our enemies, whom it would be as 
well to avoid.” 
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‘ Wh> turn a^vay? I replied “She is alone, there 
are two of us , and besides the Marechale de Mirepoix la 
not opposed to us 

Saying this, I ad\anced towards them Madame de 
riavacourt appeared xery gracious I replied to her ad 
xances with due pohteness and, instead of separating we 
continued to walk about together Madame de Beam saw 
clearly that chance was not the sole cause of this meeting 
She dissembled as well as she could I afterwards learnt 
that she owed me a spite, particularly for the mystery whidi 
I had made of this occurrence The marked silence and 
the sullen air she assumed during this interMew, and which 
her sense and knowledge of the world ‘should ha\e prevented 
her from manifesting, proved to me on this occasion as on 
many others, that temper cannot alwajs be conquered 
and that at times it will burst forth in spite of the evperi 
ence and caution of the courtier 

I did not give myself much trouble on this subject I 
had well recompensed the good offices of the Countess 
I had ample proof that m serving me she had acted on the 
impulse pf self interest we were quits, I thought, and I 
saw no reason why I should remain isolated just to serve 
her pleasure 

When vve returned to my apartments I saw plainly, by 
her muttenngs her sighs and the shrugging of her shoulders 
that she was deepl> irritated at what had just taken place 
She was desirous of provoking an explanation but as tint 
could only tend to her disadvantage she contented herself 
With leaving me earlier than her usual wont, without saj 
ing anything disagreeable Her custom was not to leave 
me alone, and her abrupt departure confirmed me in the 
idea I had imbibed that this sort of comedy had much 
thwarted her 

In the course of the same day I received a visit from 
the Comtesse de riavacourt This lady, whose sparkling 
eyes shone w ith an air of mischief, presented herself to me 
With an appearance of openness and confidence which per 
fectly cloaked the malignity and treacherj of her, character 
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She threw her arms round my neck with as much grace as 
tenderness, and, taking my hand as if to arrest my atten- 
tion, said, " I ought, madam, to explain to you the delay 
that I have made before I introduce myself to you, as well 
as the promptitude of this my first visit. I was prejudiced 
against you, and had formed a false estimate of you. My 
liaison with Mesdames d’Egmont, de Brionne and de Gram- 
mont naturally placed me in the rank opposed to you. So 
much for what has passed. But I have seen you ; I have 
studied you at a distance, as well as close, and I have 
recognised, without difficulty, the injustice of your enemies. 
I have been enraged with myself for having been deceived 
regarding you ; I wish to repair my wrongs. Enlightened 
by the opinion of the Marechale de Mirepoix, I have not 
hesitated to approach you under her auspices, and our first 
meeting has so happily furnished me with an opportunity 
of appreciating you that I would not delay any longer the 
pleasure of making to you a personal avowal of my past 
sentiments, and of those with which you now inspire me.” 

The tone in which Madame de Flavacourt uttered these 
words was so gracious and so persuasive that I could not 
resist the pleasure of embracing her. She returned my kiss 
with the same eagerness, and would not listen to my thanks. 

“ All is explained between us,” she continued ; “ let us 
forget the past, and let us act as if meeting for the first 
time to-day ; we henceforward date this as the first of our 
acquaintance.” 

“The affability with which you have presented yourself 
to me,” I. replied, “ does not permit me to believe that I have 
only known you from this morning. I am in an illusion 
which will only allow me to look on our recent alliance as 
an ancient friendship.” 

After having exchanged some conversation of the same 
tenour, we talked of my situation as regarded the other 
females of the Court. 

“ They hate you for two reasons,” said the Countess; “ in 
' the first place, because you have made a conquest which all 
the world' qnvies you ; secondly, because you are not one of 
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US There is not one familj who can lean on jou in Mrtue 
of the rights of blood, or alliances hich stand instead of it 
You have superseded a woman who more than any other 
could have a claim to your good fortune ; she is sister to the 
Prime Minister, who has m her tram, like Lucifer, more than a 
third part of hea\en, for all the courtiers hang on her brother 
On the other hand, we are not accustomed to remain so 


long m opposition to the will of the King Such a resistance 
IS not natural to us , it weighs upon us, it harms us, the 
favour of our master being our chief good We are only 
something through him, and when combatting against him 
we have neither the courage nor the perse\ erance. Thus >ou 
may be \ery certain that the majority of women who oppose 
you do it against the grain , and if you add to this that they 
are incessantly exposed to the murmurs and complaints of 
their husbands, sons, brothers and lovers, you will easily lie 
convinced that they only aspire to find a means of recon 
ciling the regard they owe to the Choiseuls, and the terror 
which they inspire, with the desire they have to seek your 
protection and the friendship of the King The cabal only 
flies on one wing, and I cannot divine its situation at the com 
mencement of the next winter Do not disquiet yourself any 
more wnth what it can do, keep yourself quiet, continue to 
please the ‘ master, and you will tnumph over the multitude 
as easily as you ha\ e conquered the resistance of 'Nlesdames 
Such was the language of theComtes'^e de ria\acourt It 
agreed, as you will perceive, with that of Madame de Mire 
poix, and I ought the more to believe it as it was the fruit of 


their expenence and profound knowledge of Court manners 
Their example proved to me, as well as their words, that al 
those w ho approached the King could not bear for a long tune 
the position in « hich he pJacod those n honi he did not loo 


upon wath pleasure 

Howe\er, Louis XV e\mced more plainly from day to 
day the ascendency I had oaer his mind. He assisted pub 
hcly at my toilette, he walked out with me, left me as httle as 
possible, and sought by every attention to console me for 
the impertinences with avbich they continued to bespatter 
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me. The following anecdote will prove to you how little 
consideration he had for those persons who dared to insult 
me openly. 

One day, at Marly, I entered the drawing-room ; there was 
a vacant seat near the Princesse de Guemenee ; I went to it, 
and scarcely was seated when my neighbour got up, saying, 
“ What horror ! ” and betook herself to the further end of the 
room. I was much confused : the offence was too public for 
me to restrain my resentment, and even when I wished to do 
so the thing was scarcely possible. The Comte Jean, who 
had witnessed it, and my sisters-in-law, who learnt it from 
him, were enraged. I was compelled to complain to the King, 
who instantly sent the Princesse de Guemenee an order to 
quit Marly forthwith, and betake herself to the Princesse de 
Marsan, gouvernantc of the children of the Royal Family of 
France, of whose post she had the reversion. 

Never did a just chastisement produce a greater effect. 
The outcry against me was louder than ever. It seemed as 
though the whole nobility of France was immolated at “ one 
fell swoop.” To have heard the universal clamour, it would 
have been thought that the Princess had been sent to the 
most obscure prison in the kingdom. This proof of the King’s 
regard for me did much mischief, no doubt, as it furnished my 
enemies with a pretext to accuse me of a vindictive spirit. 
Could I do otherwise ? Ought I to have allowed myself to be 
overwhelmed with impunity ? and was it consonant with the 
dignity of my august protector that I should be insulted thus 
openly by his subjects, his courtiers, his guests, even in the 
private apartments of his palace ? 

However, this wrath of the nobility did not prevent the 
Choiseul family from experiencing a feeling of fright. They 
had just received a signal favour. The government of Stras- 
bourg, considered as the key of France and .Alsace, had been 
given in reversion to the Comte de Stainville, brother of the 
Due de Choiseul. Certainly this choice was a very great 
proof of the indulgence of the King, and the moment was 
badly chosen to pay with ingratitude a benefit so important. 
This did not hinder the Duchesse de Grammont and all the 
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women of her house, or who were her nilies, from continuing 
to intrigue against me. It was natural to believe that the 
King would not permit such doings for a long time, and 
that, should he become enraged at them, that I should 
attempt to soothe his anger. 

Matters were in this state when one morning, after his 
accustomed routine, the Due de Choiseul requested a private 
audience of the King. “ I grant it this moment," said the 
King. “ What have you to say to me ? ’’ 

" I wish to explain to Your Majesty how excessively 
painful is the situation in which I am placed wth regard 
to some of the members of my family. All the females, and 
ray sister at their head, attack me about a quarrel which is 
strange to me, and with which I have declared I would not 
meddle." 

“You do well, M. le Due," said the King, with cool 
gravity. “ I am much vexed at all that is going on, and have 
resolved not to suffer it any longer.” 

The decision of this discourse made a deep impression 
on M. de Choiseul ; he sought to conceal it whilst he replied : 

“ It is difficult, Sire, to make women listen to reason.” 

“All are not unreasonable,” rejoined the King; “your 
wife, for instance, is*a model of reason and wisdom; she 
has perfect control of herself. She is the wise woman of 
Scripture.” 

This flattery and justly-merited eulogium, which the King 
made of the Duchess whenever he found an opportunity, w.as 
the more painful to M. de Choiseul, as his conduct was not 
irreproachable towards a woman whose virtues he alone did 
not justly appreciate. It was a direct satire against his 
sister’s conduct, whose ascendency over her brother the 
King well knew. He replied that the good behaviour of his 
wife was the safeguard of his family, and he greatly regretted 
that the Duchesse de Grammont had not a right to the same 
eulogium. 

“I beg you,” said the King, “to persuade her to change 
her language, and to conduct herself with less boldness, if she 
would not have me force her to repent.” 
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“ That, Sire, is a mission painful to fulfil, and words very 
hard to convey to her.” 

“ So much the worse for her,” replied the King, elevating 
his voice. “ If she bear any friendship for you let her prove it 
in this particular; your interests should keep her mouth shut.” 

The Duke had no difficulty in comprehending the indirect 
menace implied ; he instantly renewed his regrets for the 
disagreeable distui'bances that had occurred. 

“ Add iusuliiitg,” said Louis XV. “ I am content with 
you and your services, Duke. I have just proved this to you 
by giving your brother more than he could expect from me ; 
but have not I the right to have my intimacies respected ? 
It appears to me that if you spoke more decidedly in your 
family you would command more attention.” 

“This makes me fear. Sire, that Your Majesty does not 
believe me sincere in my expression of the regret which I 
just took the liberty to utter to Your Majesty,” 

“ Mou Dictt, M. le Due, you certainly do not like Madame 
du Barri.” 

“ I neither like nor hate her, Sire ; but I see with trouble 
that she receives at her house all my enemies.” 

“ Whose fault is that, if it be so? Your own — you, who 
would never visit her. She would have received you with 
pleasure, and I have not concealed from you the satisfaction 
I should have experienced.” 

These last words made the Duke start; his eyes became 
animated. After a moment’s reflection he said to the King : 

“ Sire, is it indispensably necessary for the service of the 
State that I endeavour to attain the goodv/ill of iSIadame la 
Comtesse du Barri ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ AVould Your Majesty, therefore, repose greater confi- 
dence in me ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Well, then. Sire, allow matters to remain as they are. 
It would cost me much to quarrel v.'ith rny -,vho!e ffirnily, the 
more so as this sacrifice is not useful to you, and would in 
nowise alter my position with Your Majesty/' 
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However pamful to the King such a determination might 
be, he did not allow the Duke to perceiie it , he dissembled 
the resentment he felt, and contented himself with saying 

“ Due de Choiseul, I do not pretend to impose chains on 
you , I ha\ e spoken to you as a friend rather than as a 
Sovereign Now I return to what was said at first, and 
accept with confidence the promise you make me not to 
torment a lady whom I lo\ e most sincerely ’ 

Thus ended a conversation from which the Duke, wath 
a less haughty disposition, might have extracted greater 
advantages and played a sure game It was the last plank 
of safety offered m the shipwreck which menaced him He 
disdained it, the opportunity of seizing it did not present 
Itself again 1 doubt not that if he would ha%e united him 
self freely and sincerely with me I should not haie ph)ed 
him false Louis XV , satisfied wath his condescension in 
my behalf, would have kept him at the head of his Mimstrj , 
but his pride ruined him , he could not throw off the yoke 
which the Duchesse de Grammont had imposed on him, he 
recoiled from the idea of telling her that he had made a 
treaty of peace with me, and that was not one of the least 
causes of his disgrace 

The journey to Marly ga\e birth to a multitude of m 
tngues of persons who thought to wrap themselves up m 
profound mystery, and all whose actions we knew The 
police were very active about the Royal abodes, especially 
since the fatal deed of the regicide Damiens To keep it 
perpetually on the alert, it was ordered to watch attentively 
the amours of the lords and ladies of the Court 


The daughter of the Due de Richelieu, the Comtesse 
d Egmont, whose age was no pretext for her follies, dearly 
liked low love adventures She used to seek them out in 
Pans when she coul^ find none at Versailles She was not, 


however, the more indulgent towards me This lady "ns 
not always content wnth noble lovers, but sought them m 
all classes, and more than once simple mortals, men of low 
order, obtained a preference over demi gods Her conduct 
in this respect was the result of long txpenence She used 
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to go out alone and traverse the streets of Paris. She entered 
the shops, and when her eye rested on a good figure, having 
wide shoulders, sinewy limbs, and a good-looking face, she 
then called up all the resources of her mind to form and 
carry on an intrigue, of which the consequences, at first 
agreeable to him who was the object of it, terminated most 
frequently fatally. The following adventure will give you 
an idea of the talent of Madame d’Egniont in this way, 
and how she got rid of her adorers when she had ex- 
hausted with them the cup of pleasure. 


VOL. I 
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CHAPTER XXV 

Intngue of the Corolesse 6 Egmont mlh a shopman— Hts utih3pp> fate— 
The Comtesse du Baxii protects him — Conduct o{ Louis \V upon 
the occasion — The joung man quits France — Madame du Bams 
letter to the Comtesse d Egmont — Quarrel rvith the Mar^chal de 
Richelieu 

The Comtesse d Egmont was one day observed to quit 
her house attired with the most parsimonious simphaty her 
head being covered by an enormously deep bonnet, which 
wholly concealed her countenance, and the rest ol her 
person enveloped in a pehsse, whose many rents betrajed its 
long service In this strange dress she traversed the streets 
of Pans in search of adventures She was going, she stid, 
wittily enough, “to return to the cits what her father and 
brother had so frequently robbed them of Chance haimg 
led her steps to the Rue St Martin, she was stopped there b> 
a confusion of carnages which compelled her first to shelter 
herself against the wall, and afterwards to tale refuge in an 
opposite shop which was one occupied by a linen draper 
Shn looked around her with the eye of a connoisseur, and 
perceived beneath the modest garb of a shopman one of those 
broad shouldered youths whose open, smiling countemnce 
and gently tinged comple\ion bespoke a perscn whose *=^1 
phcity of character differed greatly from the nst energy of 
ins physical powers he resembled the Hercules Pamese 
upon a reduced scale The Princess approached him and rc 
quested to see some muslins, from which she selected two 
gowTis, and after having paid for them, requested the master 
of the shop to send his shopman wath them m the course of 
half an hour, to an address she gate as her usual aliode 

The Comtesse d Egmont had engaged an apartment on 
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the third door of a house in the Rue Tiquetonne, which is in 
the heart of Paris. The portress of the dwelling knew her 
only as IMadainc Rossin ; her household consisted of a house- 
keeper and an old man, both devoted to a mistress whose 
character they well imdcrstood, and to whom they had every 
motive to be faithful. Mere it was, then, that the lady hastened 
to await the arrival of the new object of her plebeian inclina- 
tions. Young 'Moircau (for such was the shopman’s name) was 
not long ere he arrived with his parcel. Madame d'Egmont was 
ready to receive him : she had had sunicicnt lime to exchange 
her shabby walking-dress for one which besiioke both coquetry 
and voluptuousness : the softness of her smile, and the turn of 
her whole features atmoimrcd one whose warmth of passions 
would hold out the most (lattering hopes of success to him 
who should seek her love. 

IMadamc Rossin and the young shopman were soon en- 
gaged in conversation, further animated by the briglit glances 
sent direct from the eyes of madam to the unguarded heart of 
her .admiring visitor. Emboldened by the graciousness of her 
m.anncr, he presumed to touch her fair hand ; the lady, in 
affected anger, rose, and commanded him to quit the house. 
The terrified youth fell at her feel, imploring pardon for his 
boldness, and then hastily quilled the room ere the feigned 
Madame Rossin could pronounce the forgiveness he demanded. 
“The fool !” was doubtless the Princess’s exclamation ; “ h.ad 
he been brought up at Court he would have conducted him- 
self very dilTcrently.” 

This silliness of proceeding was, however, far from being 
displeasing to the Princess ; on the contrary, it seemed 
to increase her determin.alion to prosecute the adventure. 
Accordingly, on the following day she hastened to resume 
her former walking-dress, and in it to take the road which 
led to the Rue St. IMarlin, and again to present herself as a 
customer at the linen-draper’s shop. This lime slic purchased 
cloth for chemises. Indescribable and unspeak.able was the 
joy of young INIoireau, when, after having served the mistress 
of his thoughts, he heard her request of his master to allow 
the goods she had selected to be sent to her residence; and 

15—2 
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.TakIL Rossin ; her household consisted of a house- 
kLper and an old man, both devoted 

character they Nveil understood, and to whom they had e^ery 
motive to be flithful. Here it was, then, that the lady hastened 
to await the arrival of the new object of her plebeian mchna- 
lions. Young Moireau (for such was the shopman s name) was 
not long ere he arrived with his parcel. Madame d’Egmont was 
ready to receive him ; she had had sufficient time to exchange 
her shabby walking-dress for one rvhich bespoke both coquetry 
and voluptuousness ; the softness of her smile, and the turn 01 
her whole features announced one whose warmth of passions 
would hold out the most flattering hopes of success to him 
who should seek her love. 

Madame Rossin and the young shopman were soon en- 
gaged in conversation, further animated by the bright glances 
sent direct from the eyes of madam to the unguarded heart of 
her admiring visitor. Emboldened by the graciousness of her 
manner, he presumed to touch her fair hand; the lady.-in 
affected anger, rose, and commanded him to quit the house. 
Tiie terrified youth fell at her feet, imploring pardon for his 
boldness, and then hastily quitted the room ere the feigned 
Madame Rossin could pronounce the forgiveness he demanded. 

1 he fool ! was doubtless ^he Princess’s exclamation ; “ had 
he been brought up at Co(irt he would have conducted him- 
self very differently.’’ 

This silliness of proceedinV was, hoivever^ far from being 
usp easing to the Princess rVm the contrary, it seemed 
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equally was he surprised that she omitted to name him as the 
person she wished should convey them Nevertheless, as may 
be imagined, Moireau obtained possession of the parcel, and 
was soon on his way to the Rue Tiquetonne, where he found 
the lady more languishing and attractive than before, and 
soon they were deep in the most earnest and mterestmg con 
versation Moireau, who now saw that his boldness was not 
displeasing to the lady, became more and more presuming 
true, his overtures were refused, but so gently that it only 
fanned his flame, nor was it till after reiterated prayers that 
he succeeded in obtaining her promise to meet him on the 
following Sunday The Princess, like a skilful manoeuvrer, 
reckoned upon the additional violence his ardour v\ould receiie 
from this delay The affection with which she had inspired 
him would only gam strength by thus defernng the day for 
their next meeting, whilst he would have time to meditate 
upon the virtue as well as the charms of her he had won 
The long looked for Sunday at length arrived, and Moireau 
was first at the place of rendezvous His simple dress aug 
mented his natural good looks, whilst the Countess had 
spared no pains to render her appearance calculated to cap 
tuate and seduce All reserve was thrown aside, and, to 
satisfy the eager cunosity of her lover, she stated herself 
to be the widow of a country lawyer, who had conic to 
Pans to carry on a lawsuit It would be useless to follow 
the Princess dunng the further course of this meeting 


Suffice It to say, that Moirt au and Madame d Cginont 
separated mutualW happy and satisfied with each other 
The youth, who was n^^w ages gone in love, had only 
reached his twenty ^ond >^ear, and Madame Rossm was Ins 
fifst attachment So^r'^jent and impetuous did his passion 
hourly grow, that iVogcame a species of insanity On the 
other hand, the l/jVh bom dame, who had thus captivated 
him, felt all the /[fractions of his simple and untutored love, 
further set b ^ manly figure of the young shopman 

Indeed, so mu^ ^nnovelty and interest did she evpcncnce 
her nerr ■>mo' hr from finding herself, ns she ind e 
peeled, dispcjr ^ relinquish the -iff-ur -it the end of Inn o 
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three interviews, which she had imagined would have satisfied 
her capricious fancy, she put off to an indefinite period her 
original project of ending the alTair by feigning a return to 
the country. 

This resolution, however, she did not feel encouraged to 
carry into effect ; and two or three months rolled rapidly away 
without any diminution of their reciprocal flame, when one 
fine Sunday evening Moireau, whose time hung heavily on 
his hands, took it into his head to visit the Opera. This 
species of amusement constitutes the ne phis ultra of the 
delights of a French cit. kloircau seated himself in the 
pit, just opposite the box of the gentlemen in waiting. The 
performance was Castor and Pollux. At the commencement of 
the second act a sudden noise and bustle drew Moireau from 
the contemplative admiration into which the splendour of the 
piece had thrown him. The disturbance arose from a general 
move, which was taking place in the box belonging to the 
gentlemen in waiting. INIadamc d’Egmont had just arrived, 
attended by four or five grand lords of the Court covered with 
gold, and decorated with the Order of the Holy Ghost, and 
two ladies richly dressed, from whom she was distinguished 
as much by the superior magnificence of her attire as by her 
striking beauty. 

kloireau could not believe his eyes ; he felt assured he 
beheld i\Iadame Ivossin, yet he fancied he must be under the 
influence of some fantastic dream ; but every look, every 
gesture of the Princess, a thousand trifles, which would have 
escaped the notice of a common observer, but which were 
engraved in indelible characters on the heart of her admirer, 
all concurred to assure him that he recognised in this lovely 
and dazzling female, so spendidly attired and so regally 
attended, the cherished mistress of liis affections ; she whom 
that very morning he had held in his embrace. He addressed 
a thousand questions to those about him, from whom he 
learnt his own good fortune and the exalted rank of her 
he had won. Scarcely could he restrain the burst of his 
joy when informed that the fair object, glittering in jewels 
and radiant in beauty, Avas the daughter of Richelieu and 
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the Wife of one of the Fnnces of the noble House of 
Egmont 

A thousand tumultuous and flattenng ideas rushed la 
crowds to the bram of young firmreau, and he sa\% :n antici 
pation a long and bnlhant \ista opening before him Poor 
inexperienced youth' he mistook the ^\lsest and safest path, 
uhich uould have been to have appeared ignorant of the 
high rank of his mistress, and to have induced her, from 
motives of affection, to preside over his fortunes, and to nse 
by her means without aUoivmg her to suspect he guessed 
her ability to bestow riches and preferment He, on the 
contrary, hastened to her with the account of bis having 
discovered her real rank and station Madame d Egmont, 
whose self possession enabled her to conceal the terror and 
uneasiness ins recital inspired her with, listened calmly and 
silently till he had ceased speaking, and then asked him, 
with a playful smile, if he was quite sure of being mbs 
right senses “For how otherwise could you, said she, 
“confuse a poor obscure wndow like myself with the nch 
and powerful Princess you speak of^ My friend, you lie 
under the influence of a dream, believe me, I am neither 
more nor less than poor widow Rossin, and can hoist of 
no claim to the illustrious name of Egmont or Richeheu 
But the more she spoke the Jess she persuaded, and 
young Moireau was not to be reasoned out of hvs con 
Mction of her identity with the highborn Princess of 
Egmont, and he alternately employed threats and promises 
to induce her to confess the fact, but the lady vms fum 
and immovable Resolved at all risks to preserve her incog 
nito, she found herself compelled to bring the affiir to i 
conclusion, by feigning extreme anger it the peitmicvty 
with which I^Ioireau importuned her upon a subject o 
which she protested she Knew nothing Her loicr reta i 
ated, and a desperate quarrel ensued Moireau rushed ingn y 
from her presence, vowing that he would publish his m 
venture throughout Pans, an empty threat, ivh»ch m 
devotion to the Pnneess would never have permtttc 
to carry into execution 
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the wfe of one of the Pnnces of the noble Hou'ie of 
Egmont 

A thousand tumultuous and flattenng ideas rushed in 
crowds to the brain of young Moireau, and he saw in antici 
pation a long and brilliant nsta opening before him Poor 
inexpenenced youth ’ he mistook the wnsest and safest path, 
i\hich would ha\e been to have appeared ignorant of the 
high rank of his mistress, and to have induced her, from 
motives of affection, to preside over his fortunes, and to nse 
by her means without allowing her to suspect he guessed 
her ability to bestow riches and preferment He, on the 
contrary, hastened to her with the account of his having 
discovered her real rank and station Madame d Egmont, 
whose self possession enabled her to conceal the terror and 
uneasiness his recital inspired her with, listened calnil> and 
silently till he had ceased speaking, and then asked him, 
with a playful smile, if he was quite sure of being m Ins 
right senses “For how otherwise could you,' said she, 
“confuse a poor obscure widow like mjself with the rich 
and powerful Princess you speak of’ My fnend, jou are 
under the influence of a dream, believe me, I am neither 
more nor less than poor widow Rossm, and can boast of 
no claim to the illustrious name of Egmont or Richelieu 

But the more she spoke the less she persuaded, and 
young Moireau was not to be reasoned out of his con 
vaction of her identity with the high born Princess of 
Egmont, and he alternately employed threats and promises 
to induce her to confess the fact, but the lady was firm 
and immovable Resolved at all risks to preserve her incog 
nito, she found herself compelled to bnng the affair to a 
conclusion, by feigning extreme anger at the pertimatj- 
wath which Moireau importuned her upon a subject of 
which she protested she knew nothing Her lover retail 
ated, and a desperate quarrel ensued Moireau rushed angrifj 
from her presence, vowing that he would publish his ad 
venture throughout Pans, an empty threat, v\hich his 
devotion to the Pnncess would never have permitted him 
to carry into execution. 
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Madame d'Eginont, Iiowcvcr, was nol so sure that her 
secret was safe, and she lost not an instant in repairing to 
the house of de Sarlines, to obtain from him a kiln dc 
cachei against tlic aspiring shopman, who, seized in the street, 
was conveyed away and confined as a maniac in a mad- 
house, wlicrc, but for a circumstance you shall hear, he 
would doubtless bo still. 

1 happened to be with the King when the Lieutenant of 
Police arrived upon matters connected with his employ- 
ment. According to custom, Louis enquiied whether he 
had anything very amusing to communicate to him. “ Many 
things, Sire,” replied he, “and amongst others, an anecdote 
of Madame d’Egmont and he began to relate to us, word 
for word, what I have written 3'ou. The King laughed till 
he cried ; as for me, although I could not help finding the 
tale sufiicicntly comic to induce risibility, I listened with 
more coolness, and when it was completed, 1 exclaimed : 

“ Can it be, Sire, that j'ou will permit this unfortunate 
young man to be the eternal victim of so unprincipled a 
Avoman ? ” 

“ What would you haA’c me do ? ” said Louis. “ How 
can I interfere without compromising the reputation of 
Itladame d’Egmont?” 

“AIIoav me to say," I replied, “that this fear ought not 
to prevent Your i^Iajest3''s interference. You are the father 
of your subjects ; and the respect you entertain for Madame 
d’Egmont should not outweigh 3mur duty, Avhich imperativcl3' 
calls upon you to command the release of this wretched young 
man.” 

“ But,” argued the King, “ 113^ such a step I shall for ever 
disoblige the Due de Richelieu and his family.” 

“ Fear it not,” I cried; “ if Your Majesty Avill trust to me 
I will undertake to bring the Marechal and his nephew to 
approve of your proceedings ; and as for the rest of his family, 
let them go Avhere they Avill ; for the empire of the Avorld I 
should be sorry to bear them Company.” 

This manner ot speaking pleased the King ; and, turning 
to M. de Sartines, “ Lieutenant of Police,” said he, “ you 
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have heard my fair chancellor , you wall act in stnct con 
formity wath the orders she will transmit you from me 

“ Then take those orders now, sir, I said “ in the first 
place, this ill treated }oung Moireau must immediately be set 
at liberty, and my mvn police (for I must tell jou that I ha^e 
one) will give me the faithful account of all your proceedings 
m this affair 

The King comprehended my meaning “ You wall keep a 
careful watch, added he to M de Sartines, “ that no harm 
befalls this unfortunate youth, who, I beg, >ou wall discreetly 
recommend to quit France ere the malice of those who have 
reason to fear his reappearance works him some eval 

“And who, Sire, I asked, “shall dare injure one whom 
Your Majesty always deigns to honour wath your protec 
tion ’ 

“Madam, replied M de Sartmes, “even His Majest) s 
high patronage cannot prevent a secret blow from some 
danng hand — a quarrel purposely got up, a beverage pre 
viously drugged a fall from any of the bndges into the 
nver or, even the supposition of one found dead having 
destroyed himself 

“ You make me shudder, said I, “ in thus unveiling the 
extent of human depravity So, then, this young man, whose 
only fault appears to have been that of captivating the ejes of 
a noble lady, should perish in a dungeon, or save his life at 
the sacnfice of country friends, connections, and all this for 
having listened to the passion of a woman, as licentious in 
manners as illustrious by birth this frightful injustice rouses 
all my indignation ^^elI, then, since the power of the 
monarch of I ranee is insufficient to protect his oppressed 
subject in his own realms let him shield him from want 
in a foreign land by allowing him a pension of one hundred 
loius 1 will take upon mjself to defray the expenses of his 
journey 

Thus snjing I was hastening to the adjoining room, 
where stood mj secretaire, td take from it a thoiis.in(l 
crowns I wished to give for the purpose The King held 
me back by m> arm sajing to me, “'^oii arc the* most 
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excellent creature I know of, but you see I am always 
master. I will undertake to provide for this young man. 
M. de Sartines,” pursued he, “I wish to secure to him a 
thousand crowns yearly; and, further, you will supply him 
with six thousand francs ready money, which M. de la Borde 
will repay to your order. No70 arc yon saiisfcd, Conci ? ” said 
the King, turning to me. 

My only reply was to throw my arms around his neck 
without ceremony, spite of the presence of a witness, who 
might blush at my familiarity. “ You are indeed,” said I, 
“ a really good Prince ; it is only a pity you will not assert 
your right to reign alone.” 

“You are a little rebel,” cried he, “to doubt my absolute 
power.” This tone of playful gaiety was kept up some time 
after the departure of the Lieutenant of Police. 

M. de Sartines returned next day to tell me that every- 
thing had been accomplished according to my desire. “ M. 
Moireau,” said he, “ has left the prison, and departs for 
Spain to-morrow morning : his intention is to join some 
friends of his at Madrid. He is informed of all he owes 
you, and entreats your acceptance of his most grateful and 
respectful acknowledgments. Will you see him ? ” 

“That would be useless,” I answered; “say to him only 
that I request he will write to me upon his arrival at Madrid 
and give me the history of his late adventure in its fullest 
details.” 

Moireau did not disappoint me; and as soon as his letter 
reached me 1 hastened to copy it, merely suppressing the date 
of the place from which it was written, and forwarded it 
immediately to the Comtesse d’Egmont, with the following 
note : 

" The many proofs of tender attachment with which the widow Rossin 
honoured young Moireau makes me believe that she will learn with plea- 
sure of my having had the good fortune to rescue the ill-fated youth from 
the cruelty of the Comtesse d’Egmont. This interesting young man no 
longer groans a wretched prisoner in the gloomy abode that haughty lady 
had selected for him, but is at this minute safe in a neighbouring kingdom, 
under the powerful patronage of the King of France, who is in possession 
of every circumstance relative to the affair. 1 likewise know the whole of 
the matter, and have in my keeping the most irrefragable proofs of all that 
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took place, aad should I benceforward ha\ean} reason to complam of the 
Comtesse d Egmont I shall publish these documents with permission of 
those concerned 

' The public IV ill then be enabled to judge of the virtue and humanil) 
of one who affects to treat me with a ridiculous disdain There exists no 
law against a fair lady having lovers and admirers but a stern one forbids 
her to command or procure their destruction 1 know all , and JIadame 
d Egmont 3 future conduct will decide my silence and discretion The 
affair with Moireau is not the only one others of even a greater sm 
preceded it I can publish the whole together , and, I repeat, raj deter- 
mination on tlus head depends whollj and entirely upon the manner in 
which Madame d Egmont shall henceforward conduct herself towards me 
I beg Madame de Rossin will allow me to subscribe mjself with every 
feeling she so well merits, 

*■ Her very humble and most obedient servant, 

•‘The Comtesse dc Barri ’ 

I had communicated to no one the secret of this % engeance. 
I wished to keep the debght of thus exciting the rage of the 
Pnncesse d Egmont all to myself. I was certain that, what- 
ever might henceforward be her line of conduct towards me, 
whenever she found herself in my presence she would bitterly 
feel the stings of an accusing conscience and the gnawings of 
that worm which dieth not in the heart of hypocritical and 
wicked persons, more especially when compelled to meet the 
eye of those who could unmask them in a minute. 

On the following day 1 received a visit from the Due 
de Richelieu. In spite of the many endeavours he made 
to appear smiling and good-humoured, a deep rage kept its 
station round his mouth and contracted his hps e%en in the 
midst of the artificial smile with which he sought to dissimulate 
lus wrath. 

“ Madam, good morning,” said he to me. “ I come to offer 
my congratulations, >ou really are become quite one of us; 
upon m> word, the most experienced courtier has nothing^ 
more to teach jou ' 

” i am as >et in ignorance of the cause to which I ma> 
ascribe these comphmenls, M. le Marcchal, which I greatly 
fear surpass my poor merits, and that you will e\cn be com- 
pelled to retract them when I am better known to you.” 

“Fear it not, madam,” said he, “jour commencement is 
a nrastcr-slroke , and the letter jou jesterday addressed to 
the Comtesse d Egmont ” 
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“ Ah ! sir,” exclaimed I, with unfeigned astonishment, “ in 
her place 1 certainly should not have selected you as my 
confidant in the aiTair.” 

“ And who could she better have selected than her father? 
But that is not the matter in hand. My daughter is filled 
with anger against you; and, if I must speak the truth, I do 
not think your behaviour towards her quite what it should 
have been.” 

“ Really, monsieur, I was not prepared for a reproach of 
this kind ; and what can Madame d’Egmont allege against 
me? ’Tis she who has pursued me with the most bitter 
sarcasms — the most determined malice ; and, I may add, the 
most impertinent behaviour. I entreat your pardon for using 
such strong expressions, but her behaviour allows of none 
milder. And what have I done in m3' turn ? Snatched from 
a lingering death an unfortunate young man, whose onl}' 
crime consisted in having pleased this unreasonable Madame 
d'Egmont. I procured the King’s protection for the miser- 
able object of the Princess’s afi'cction. I obtained his safe 
removal to another countiy ; and, having done all this, 1 
communicated m3' knowledge of the transaction to the Com- 
tesse d’Egmont. Docs this bear any comparison with her 
line of conduct towards me ? " 

“ But your letter, madam, 3'our letter ” 

“ Would bear alterations and amendments, sir, I am 
aware. I admit I did not sufficiently insist upon the atrocity 
of such an abuse of power.” 

“You arc then resolved, madam, to make us your 
enemies.” 

“ I should be very sony, hi. le Due, to be compelled 
to such extremities; but if 3'our friendship can only be 
purchased at the price of m3' submitting to continuall3' 
receive the insults of your family, I should be the first to 
cease to aspire to it. If Madame d’Egmont holds herself 
aggrieved by me, let her carry her complaint before the 
Parliament ; we shall then see what redress she will get. 
She has compromised the King’s name by an arbitrary 
act ; and since you thus attack me, you must not take it 
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imiss if I make the King acquainted -with the whole 
business ' 

The Marshal, surpnsed at so severe a reply, could no 
longer restrain the rage which filled him "I should ha\e 
thought, madam,' said he, “that my daughter, in who'^e 
veins flows Royal blood, might have merited some little 
consideration from the Comtesse du Bam " 

“It is as well, then, M de Due,” replied I, “to point 
out to you your error 1 see m my enemies their works 
and actions alone, without any reference to their birth, be 
it high or low , and the conduct of Madame d Egmont has 
been so violent and unceasing towards me, that it leaves me 
without the smallest regret for that I have pursued towards 
her 

I had imagined that this reply would still further irritate 
the angry feelings of the Due de Richelieu, but it did not. 
He easily guessed that nothing but the King s support could 
hav e inspired me to evpress myself with so much energ> , 
and if paternal vanity strove in his heart, personal interests 
spoke there with even a louder voice He therefore sought 
to lay aside his anger, and, like a skilful courtier, changed 
his angry look and tone for one of cheerfulness 

“ Madam, said he, “ 1 yield , I see it will not do to enter 
the lists against you I confess I came this morning but to 
sound your courage, and already you have driven me off 
the field vanquished There is one favour I would implore 
of your generosity, and that is, to be silent as to all that has 
transpired 

“ I shall not speak of it, M le Due,” replied I, much 
moved, “unless jou or Madame d Egmont set me the 
example 

“In that case the affair will for ever remain buried in 
oblivion, but, madam, I will not conceal from you that my 
daughter has become your most bitter and irreconcilable 
enemy 

“The motives which have actuated me, M. Ic Martclnl, 
art*such as to leave me very little concern upon that sub 
jtet 1 flatter myself ibis affair wall not keep you awi) 
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from wf, Avho would fain reckon as firinly on your friendship 
as you may do on mine/’ 

The Marshal kissed my hand in tolcen of amity, and from 
that moment the matter was never mentioned. 

A similar scene had already occurred with the ]-^rince de 
Soubise, relative to the exile of his dauj^hter. Was it not 
somewhat strange, as well as unjust, that all the noblemen 
of the day wished to preserve for their relations the right of 
offending me with impunity, without permitting me even the’ 
right of defending myself? 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


AlatJame du Barn separates from Madame de Bearn— Letters betneea 
these ladies— Portrait of Madame de 1 Hopital— The ladder— The 
bell— Conversation with Madame de Mirepoix— First visit to Chan 
— Intngues to prevent the Countess from going thither— The 
Kiitgs displeasure towards the Pnncesses — The Archbishop de 
Sen'l^s 

h fcpoiled child of fortune, I had now attained the 

®^ht of Imy ^vishes The King’s passion augmented daily, 
I eftsopire became such as to defy the utmost en 

^ ours of enemies to undermine it Another woman, 
^ niy place, wX^nld have employed her power in staking 
nliVtvvho were opposed to her, but for my 
^ part I contente^*^’ niyself wth repulsing their attempts 
njure me md m ^n<?oceedmg to severity only when my 
na interests were V deeply concerned to admit of 
assing fjjg matter o silence 

j no accus “^^^tion too infamous to be laid to my 

;i?e fh o*^ cher enormities, they scrupled not to 

^ b' ^°^een the murderer of Lebel, the Kings 
po‘Son« Was it hkelj, was 
>m 7 ^ should seek the destruction of lum to 

for "lyN y°'- elevation, the most devoted of fnends 

■ntitZ , "’y K leart cherished thk most hv el) •sense 

oern^f 'Mnt I the I pdssibl) derive from 

supm, a cnme’ The imputation was 
oh-,h.i . slander cares lit'tle for the seeming 

J ^ such an' ^ ^ event The simple f^ct rennired 
nee iL course, the crubl and unjust con 
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My most trifling actions were misrepresented with the 
same black malignity. They even made it a crime in me 
to have written to Madame de Bearn, thanking her for her 
past kindness, and thus setting her at liberty to retire from 
the mercenary services she pretended to have afforded me. 
And who could blame me for seeking to render myself inde- 
pendent of her control, or for becoming Aveary of the tyran- 
nical guidance of one who had taken it into her head that I 
had become her sole property, and Avho, in pursuance of this 
idea, bored and tormented me to death vdth her follies and 
exactions, and even took upon herself to be out of humour at 
the least indication of my attaching myself to any other lady 
of the Court. According to her view of things, gratitude im- 
posed on me the rigorous law of forming an intimacy with 
herself alone ; in a word, she exercised over me the most 
galling dominion, which my family had long counselled me to 
shake off; in truth, I was perfectly tired of bearing the yoke 
her capricious and overbearing temper imposed upon me, but 
I determined, if possible, to do nothing hastily, and to endure 
it Avith patience as long as I could : but noAv that the number 
of my female friends AA'as augmented by the addition of the 
Marquise de' Montmorency and the Comtesse de THopital I 
determined no longer to bear the constant display of Madame 
de Bearn’s despotic SAvay, and, finding no chance of accommo- 
dating our tastes and humours, I resoh'^ed to free myself from 
her thraldom. Another powerful reason for this measure Avas 
the dislilce Avith A\diich the King regarded her ; not that she 
Avas deficient in birth or good breeding, but amidst the polish 
of high life she occasionally introduced the most Amigar and 
provincial manners, a fault of all others most offensive to the 
King,-Avhose disgust Avas further excited by the undisguised 
aAudity Avith Avhich, at CA'^ery opportunity, she sought to turn 
her admission to the King’s prKate society to account, by 
preferring some request or soliciting some particular favour ; 
instead of gmng herself up to the joy and hilarity that reigned 
around, she seemed always on the Avatch to seize every pos- 
sible advantage to herself. Immediately the King was ap- 
prised of my intention of dismissing her from any further 
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cares for me, he said, “You are quite nght to get nd of 
this troublesome woman, who nerer \isits us without calcu 
lating the degree of interest she can dern e from it, and seems 
to me, whene^er she approaches me, as though she i\ere 
devising hov, to obtain some fresh favour from me \nd 
now, too, that the first ladies of the Court fill jour drawng 
rooms, vv hy should you endure her importunate presence ^ 

Strengthened by these sentiments on the King s part, I 
lost no time in writing to Madame de Beam a letter, of ^^hlch 
many false copies were circulated , ho%\ e\ er, I subjoin the 
follo^ving as the veritable epistle addressed by me to the 
Countess 

Madam — It would be the height of selfishness on my part to lax 
further the kindness and attention you have been pleased to show me I 
am well kware ho v many public and pm ate duties claim your care and 1 
therefore (with much regret) beg to restore to you that hbcrtyyou have so 
so generously sacrificed to m> interests Conscious of the inn it which 
oppressesyou in this part of the country I write to entreat that you will 
allow no consideration connected with me to detain jou longer in a place 
so irksome but since our visit to Marly is concluded fly upon the wings 
of impatience to the ga> scenes of Pans and Luxembourg Do assure f 
that It will at all times afford me much pleasure to evince the gralituu" 
with which I shall ever remain 

Madam yours sincerely 

The Comtesse du Barri 

P S — 1 am commissioned to entreat your acceptance of the nccom 
panying casket it is the gift of one whose fa\ ours arc nev er refused \ ou 
will easily guess to whom I -illude and I doubt not bring yourself to 
conform to the usual custom 

The jewels sent were a pair of ear rings and an agrafe of 
emeralds enriched with diamonds The King was desirous 
of bestowing upon Madame de Bearn this particular mark of 
his recollection of her services towards me, but it did not alia) 
the indignation with which she expressed her sense of mj 
« biffer ingrattfude, as she termed it, as thotfgh kerfinit 
rested co operation Ind not been sufficiently repaid Never 
theless, she forebore to come to a decided quarrel with 
me, but satisfied herself with loading me wath cvery^rc 
proach in private, whilst she wrote to thank me for all the 
Kvours I had bestowed upon her, and entreated I would 
keep her remembrance alive in the mind of nij Hojal 
protector 
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As there was nothing offensive in the style of the letter, 
I showed it to the King. When he came to the part where 
Madame de Bearn recommended herself to his kind recol- 
lection and expressed her desire to be permitted to throw 
herself once more at his feet, “ Heaven preserve me,” cried 
he, “from receiving this mark of the lady’s respect! No, 
no; she is bad enough at a distance. I should be bored to 
death were she so near to me as she prays for. Thank 
God, we have got rid of her. And now trust to your own 
guidance ; try the powers of your own wings to bear you in 
safety. I feel persuaded you will never be at a loss.” 

About this time the Prince de Soubise, anxious to evince 
that he no longer retained any feelings of coolness towards 
me, requested his mistress, Madame de I’Hopital, to call 
upon me. This lady, without being a regular beauty, was 
yet very attractive. She was past the meridian of her 
charms, but what she wanted in youth she amply compen- 
sated for by the vivacity and brilliancy of her conversation, 
. as well as the freedom of her ideas, which made her the 
idol of all the old libertines of the Court. The Prince de 
Soubise was greatly attached to her, and preferred her, in 
reality, to Mademoiselle Guimard, whom he only retained 
for form’s sake, and because he thought it suitable to his 
dignity to have an opera singer in his pay. This noble- 
man (as you will find) had rather a singular idea of the 
duties attached to his station. 

Madame de I’Hopital had had a vast number of gallant 
adventures, which she was very fond of relating. I shall 
mention only two of the most amusing, which will serve 
to convey an idea of the skilfulness and ready wit with 
which f'she extricated herself from the most embarrassing 
circumstances. 

A young man, whose love she permitted, whose name 
was the Chevalier de Cressy, was obliged, in order to visit 
her, to scale a terrace upon which a window opened, which 
conducted to the sleeping-room of his mistress. He was 
generally accompanied in these nocturnal expeditions by his 
valet, a good-looking youth, who, disliking a state of idle- 
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cares for me, he said, < You are quite nght to get nd of 
this troublesome woman, who ne\ er \ isits us without calcu 
lating the degree of interest she can deriv e from it, and seems 
to me, whenever she approaches me, as though she were 
devising how to obtain some fresh favour from me And 
now, too, that the first ladies of the Court fill your drawing 
rooms, why should you endure her importunate presence’ 

Strengthened by these sentiments on the King s part, I 
lost no time in writing to Madame de Bearn a letter, of which 
many false copies were circulated , however, I subjoin the 
following as the \eritable epistle addressed by me to the 
Countess 

Madam — It would be the height of selhshness on my part to tax 
further the kindness and attention you ba%e been pleased to show me I 
am well hware how many public and pnxate duties claim >our care and! 
therefore (with much regret) beg to restore to jou that liberty j cm have so 
so generously sacrificed to my interests Conscious of the en ui which 
oppresses you m this part of the country I write to entreat that you will 
allow no consideration connected with me to detain you longer in a place 
so irksome but since our visit to Marly is concluded il> upon the wmga 
of impatience to the gay scenes of Pans and Luxembourg Be assured 
that It will at all times afford much pleasure to e\ ince the gratitud* 
with which 1 shall ever remain 

Madam yours sincerely 

The Comtesse do Barri 

P S — I am commissioned to entreat your acceptance of the wcom 
panymg casket it is the gift of one whose favours are ne\ er refused \ ou 
will easily guess to whom I allude and I doubt not bring yourself to 
conform to the usual custom 

The jewels sent were a pair of ear rings and an agrafe of 
emeralds enriched with diamonds The King was desirous 
of bestowing upon Madame de Beam this particular mark of 
his recollection of her ser\ices towards me, but it did not alhy 
the indignation with which she expressed her sense of ni) 
“bitter ingratitude, as she termed it, as though herbinte 
rested co oppration had not been sufficiently repaid Never 
theless, she forcbore to come to a decided quarrel with 
me, but satisfied herself wnth loading me with every ^re 
proach in private, whilst she wrote to thank me for all the 
favours I had bestowed upon her, and entreated I 'vouli 
keep her remembrance alue in the mind of my Ivoy”*! 
protector 
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As there was nothing offensive in the style of the letter, 
I showed it to the King. When he came to the part where 
Madame de Bearn recommended herself to his kind recol- 
lection and expressed her desire to be permitted to throw 
herself once more at his feet, “ Heaven preserve me,” cried 
he, “from receiving this mark of the lady’s respect! No, 
no; she is bad enough at a distance. I should be bored to 
death were she so near to me as she prays for. Thank 
God, we have got rid of her. And now trust to your own 
guidance ; try the powers of your own wings to bear you in 
safety. I feel persuaded you will never be at a loss.” 

About this time the Prince de Soubise, anxious to evince 
that he no longer retained any feelings of coolness towards 
me, requested his mistress, Madame de I’H&pital, to call 
upon me. This lady, without being a regular beauty, was 
yet very attractive. She was past the meridian of her 
charms, but what she wanted in youth she amply compen- 
sated for by the vivacity and brilliancy of her conversation, 
. as well as the freedom of her ideas, which made her the 
idol of all the old libertines of the Court. The Prince de 
Soubise was greatly attached to her, and preferred her, in 
reality, to Mademoiselle Guimard, whom he only retained 
for form’s sake, and because he thought it suitable to his 
dignity to have an opera singer in his pay. This noble- 
man (as you will find) had rather a singular idea of the 
duties attached to his station. 

Madame de I’Hopital had had a vast number of gallant 
adventures, which she was very fond of relating. I shall 
mention only two of the most amusing, which will serve 
to convey an idea of the skilfulness and ready wit with 
which “she extricated herself from the most embarrassing 
circumstances. 

A young man, whose love she permitted, whose name 
was the Chevalier de Cressy, was obliged, in order to visit 
her, to scale a terrace upon which a window opened, which 
conducted to the sleeping-room of his mistress. He was 
generally accompanied in these nocturnal expeditions by his 
valet, a good-looking youth, who, disliking a state of idle- 
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ness, had contnved to insinuate himself into the good graces 
of the lady s mud The valet, dunng his master s stay 
with madam, had likewise ascended the terrace, and pene 
trated, by the aid of another window, into the chamber 
where reposed the object of his tender lo\e All this -ftas 
accomplished with as little noise as possible, in order to 
prevent the mischance of awakening the Marquis de 
1 H6pital, who was quietly asleep in an adjoming room 
One clear moonlight night, at the \ery instant when M 
de Cressy was about to step out of the window in order to 
return to his own apartment, a temble crash of broken glass 
was heard The temfied Chevalier sought the aid of his 
ladder but it had disappeared Not knowing what to do 
the Cheaaher returned to Madame de 1 H6pital, who, seized 
with terror, had only just time to conceal him in htr 
chamber, when the Marquis opened his window to ascertain 
the cause of all this confusion In an instant the alarm 
spread, and heads were popped out of the dilTerent wandows 
of the castle, each \ieing with the other in vociferating, 
Thiei es > thieves ’ murder ’ fire > 

The unfortunate author of all this disturbance was the 
unlucky aalet, who, m his o\er eagerness to reach his 
Dulcmea, had attempted to climb his ladder so nimblj thii 
It fell down, and, striking against the wandows of a room 
near which he had fixed it, had broken several panes of 
glass The poor \alet nc\er stopped to replace the ladder, 
hut, terrified as well as hurt by his rapid descent, scrambled 
off as well as he could, abandoning his master in his present 
cntical situation 

The ladder thrown down in the courtjard was abundant 
proof that sonte audacious attempt had been made upon 
the li%es and safetj of the inhabitants of the castle, and the 
general determination was to catch the thieves, for it was 
presumed, as no outlet for their escape was discemihlc, that 
the> must be concealed within its walls The ser\ants/wilh 
their master at their head, were speedily assembled for tfu 
purpose when the absence of the Chevalier dc Cressj was 
observed Where could he be’ was the general wonder 
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Was it possible that, amidst the universal uproar with 
which the castle had resounded, he had slept so soundly 
as to be yet unconscious of all this bustle? An over- 
officious friend was upon the point of going to his chamber 
to ascertain the cause of his absenting himself at such 
a moment, when Madame de THopital sent to request her 
husband to come to her immediately. “ Sir,” said she, 
when they were alone, “the disturbance which has thus 
broken our rest is not the work of thieves, but originates 
in the shameless licentiousness of a man unworthy of his 
name and the rank he occupies. The Chevalier dc Cressy, 
forgetful of his being your guest, and of respecting the 
honour of all beneath your roof, has dared to carry on a 
base intrigue with my woman, in whose apartment you will 
find him at this very minute. A conduct so profligate and 
insulting fills me with an indignation. in which I think that 
you, sir, after what you have heard, cannot but partake.” 

The Marquis de I’Hopital, wffio did not see the thing in 
the same serious light, sought to appease the virtuous indig- 
nation of his lady, and went himself to release the Chevalier 
from his place of concealment, leading him through his own 
apartment to join the crowd of armed servants, who, as 
may be supposed, were unable to detect the supposed in- 
vaders of their repose. 

On the following morning the Chevalier, as agreed upon, 
wrote a penitential letter to the Marchioness, entreating her 
pardon for his improper attentions to her servant, v/hom she 
affected to dismiss with every mark of gravest displeasure. 
The weeping Abigail threw herself at the feet of her mis- 
tress; and the compassionate Marquis (before whom the 
scene ’was enacted), touched wuth pity, implored his lady to 
receive the afflicted and penitent Javotte once more into her 
service. His solicitations w'ere at length acceded to; and 
Javotte received a hundred louis as the price of her silence, 
and found it a sufficient compensation for the bad opinion 
the klarquis entertained of her virtue. 

The second trick the IMarchioness played her husband 
v/as not less amusing. 


1 6 — 2 
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The Chevalier de Cressj and herself could not meet 
frequently as the> both desired and ^^hllst suffering under 
the void occasioned by his absence, chance threi\ in her 
way a young relation of her husbands, a )outh of about 
eighteen, as beautiful as Love and as daring as that god 
They were then in the country during the fine dijs of 
summer, and both time and place were faiourable to the 
prosecution of their grovimg passion One day Madame 
de I Hopital and her cousin were sauntering about the parb, 
heedless of the approaching dinner hour and equally deaf 
to the sound of the dinner bell, which rang its accustomed 
peal m vain for them whose ears were occupied m listening 
to sweeter sounds At length the master of the house, 
alarmed at the protracted absence of bis wafe and friend, 
went himself, attended by many guests assembled at his 
house, in search of the stray ones, the ser%ants hbcwise 
received orders to disperse themselves over the grounds m 
different directions , and Madame de I H6pital and her 
companion were only aroused to a recollection of the flight 
of time by hearing their names loudly shouted b) a dozen 
different voices Fortunately they were just in time to 
separate in opposite paths, and thus to enter the castle 
without any suspicion being evcited of their having lieen 
so recently in each other s company The Marquis angnl> 
remonstrated wath his lady for having obliged him to send 
in search of her, and she excused herself by protesting that 
she had not heard the dinner bell The Marquis replied 
that the thing was impossible, and, after some angry dis 
cussion, the matter rested there 

A few days after this the Marchioness, with her husband 
and cousin were rambling over the grounds, when they found 
themselves at the entrance of a hermitage, where Madame 
de I Hopital had told the Marquis she had sat down to rest 
herself on the da> of her failing to attend at the dinner hour 
M de 1 H6pital resumed the dispute by protesting tint from 
this Situation the dinner liell might easily be heard The 
ladj continued firm m protesting it could not , liH at last 
feigning extreme anger, she exclaimed, “ Well, then, sir, 
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since you refuse to believe mv assertion, go yourself and 
ring the bell as lotully as you please ; your cousin will 
remain here with me and determine if it be possible to 
distinguish the sound from here.” The un'aisperting IMaupiis 
set ofl' in t!ie height of his /.cal to convince his wife, and, 
arrived at the turret wheio the bell was placed, began ringing 
it with all his might and main, leaving the lovers the undis- 
turbed opportunity they were not slow in taking advantage 
of. \\'!u'n llie Marquis had cea.sed his chimes, the laving 
pair went to meet him. 

“Weil, my good cousin.” ciKjuired he, as they approached, 
“ which of ns v;as right ? Could you hear it or not ? ” 

“ Yourself, most assuredly,” replied the young man, not 
without a slight blush. “ I can assure you that both 
madam and myself heard the bell the whole time you were 
ringing it.” 

“ There. I told you so ; I told you so,” cried the delighted 
husband, triumphantly rubbing his hands. 

I thought when this lively and pirjnant adventure was 
related to mo that it was well worthy of being immortalised 
by the pen of a La Fontaine. The Marchioness gave these 
anecdotes with a grace and talent peculiarly her own ; and 
I sometimes imagined that .some of the many she favoured 
us with had, perhaps, taken place in a more recent period 
than that she assigned to them, and that, in order to divert 
our suspicions as to wlio were the real actors, she frequently 
substituted the /as/ for what should have been with more 
correctness the tense. With nianners so calculated 

to win, she could not fail being a delightful companion, 
although in my heart I could not help giving the preference 
to the society of the Marechale dc Mirepoix. 

Besides, the preference evinced by this lady in so gener- 
ously separating herself from all her family in order to attach 
herself to me was not without its full value in my eyes. 1 
knew myself to be generally disliked by her Irrother and 
sister-in-law, the Prince and Princesse dc Bcauvau, the 
latter of whom was the cojicealed mistress of the Due dc 
Choiseul, over whom she exercised an equal empire with the 
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Duchesse de Grammont, and I mis e\er) day the object of 
some fresh attack on their part I used sometimes to com 
plain of this to the MarSchale My dear friend, she uould 
reply, “ I am sorry, but cannot help it In the midst of times 
such as li\e in, and in such a Court, too, the Pnnce de 
Beauvau aspires to be a noble Roman, and Mould fam be at 
least the Cato of his country W hen I recommend to him a 
greater degree of prudence, he talks to me of \irtue, as 
though at Versailles duty did not consist in implicit obedience 
to the wishes of our Royal master, either obedience or ab 
sence from Court is the golden rule laid down, from which 
none dare deiiate As to my sister in law, she likewise aims 
at the heroic, although her models are formed from another 
school — in fact, she has pored o\er the romances of Cyrus, 
Cassander and Clccha till she is half bewildered, and holds 
forth upon the virtues of these famous heroines till I am 
frequently upon the point of exclaiming, ‘Ah * m> dear, it 
IS all very fine, but Clcelia and Mandant would not have 
shared their bed with the Due de Choiseul 

By these lively sallies the Marechale succeeded in divert 
ing my anger from her relations, and I generally forgot my 
resentment in a hearty ht of laughter, brought on by her 
sprightly conversation I found myself every day becoming 
n\ore attached to her, and her presence helped to console 
me for the many vexations I continually encountered 

The greatest unpleasantness I encountered was occa 
sioned by the capncious behaviour of the Princesses 
who sometimes received me with pleasure and at other 
times evinced a disposition to annoy me in every possible 
way, according is it suited the whims and wishes of tho^c 
about them The following may serve as an instance of 
theit versatility 

The Prince dc Condt having announced his intention 
of giving a grand fute at Chantilly, the Princesses declared 
they would not be present if I were there fbe Prmcc 
de Conde, in spite of his claims to the character of a great 
man, was, nevertheless, one of the most subtle courtiers, 
and as •^oon as ht was informed of the Princesse-* intcn 
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tion, he came,' without any ceremony, to explain the matter 
to me. This was the first visit he had honoured me with. 
“ Madam,” said he, “ I had flattered myself you would have 
embellished Chantilly with your presence ; but the beauties 
of the Court, too justly alarmed at the idea of being eclipsed 
by your dazzling charms, have so successfully manceuvred 
that they have prevailed upon the Royal daughters of our 
august monarch to' declare that the beauty of their attend- 
ing nymphs shall not be effaced by yours. You have too 
much good sense to see the affair in any but its true light ; 
and the disappointment your absence will inflict on me 
would be an endurance too cruel did I not seek to pacify 
my anxious wishes on the subject by obtaining your 
promise to pay me a visit when the King next honours 
Chantilly with his presence.” 

I felt deeply flattered by the invitation. The Prince 
continued to pay me several elegant and gallant compli- 
ments; and I was, upon the whole, charmed with our 
interview. However, the King was highly displeased with 
his daughters’ proceedings. “ I have a great inclination,” 
said he, “ to forbid their going to Chantilly at all. Upon 
my word, if I were to listen to them they would fain make 
of me the same puppet they allow themselves to become 
in the hands of the greatest simpleton who will take the 
trouble of leading them.” 

I endeavoured to appease his anger by reminding him 
that he could not expect perfection from his daughters ; 
and that, forced as they were to hear me continually ill- 
spoken of by my enemies, it was next to impossible they 
should be able, to prevent themselves from adopting the 
opinions of those around them. “And that,” said he, “is 
what I principally find fault with. What have the}'' to 
do with aping the tone of those about them ? and what 
point of their duty teaches them to detest those whom I 
love ? I will take care to let them know my displeasure.” 

All my endeavours were in vain ; I could obtain no change 
of his purpose. He summoned the Bishop of Senlis, and 
spoke to him in a manner that plainly evinced his in- 
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tention of making him responsible for the actions of the 
Princesses Poor M de Roquelaure called all the saints 
in paradise to witness his innocence 

“Silence sir* e'tclaimed the King, “I am perfectly 
certain this affair has not gone on -without your knowledge 
and probable participation I know you well for a person 
devoted to the ladies, as a gay, gallant gentleman need be 
[ know hkewse that you expend the re\enues of your 
bisbopnc and livings upon the prettiest girls of Pans, thus 
I can hardly suppose you would have counselled my 
daughters conduct No, I blame those wicked and am 
dictive scandal mongers, whose age is their only protection, 
and those intriguing men who beset my daughters ears ’ 

“ Sire protested the trembling Bishop, “ I entreat of 
you to believe I am innocent of the whole affair 

‘ Sir interrupted the King, “I know well that >ou an. 
as good a courtier as a prelate, but still I behe\e you merely 
ape your betters and, far from entertaining any personal 
dislike to the Comtesse du Barn, you would not object to 
receive either the archbishopnc of Albi or Sens from her 
hands were they in her power to bestow ' 

The conaersation went on in this stjle for more than halt 
an hour The King, who had amused himself highly at 
the terror of the Bishop, left off m excellent humour This 
mteraiew had not been producti\e of equal amusement to 
M de Roquelaure, whose self love had been deeply humbled 
by the way in which the King had spoken No sooner did he 
feel himself at liberty than he hastened to communicate to the 
Pnneesses the violent displeasure they had excited , and these 
ladies, so brave and daring whilst their father appeared to 
offer no show of authonty or anger, durst proceed no further 
when they heard of his seriously disapproving of it, and they 
felt the inconsistency of their conduct m first admitting me 
into their presence and then refusing to meet me at any other 
place The consequence of their deliberation upon the subject 
was to depute the Bishop of Senhs to call upon me This 
accommodating prelate discharged his mission wath the 
utmost amenity, presenting me with the united comphtnents 
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of the Royal sisters, who all joined in requesting the pleasure 
of meeting me at Chantilly. Had not the Prince de Conde 
held out the flattering prospect of giving me a fete wholly 
to myself, in all probability I should have profited by their 
invitation ; but, knowing of the secret intention of the Prince, 
I returned for answer that “ it was sufficiently flattering and 
gratifying to me to find that I still preserved any portion 
of the Princesses’ kind favour, but that I was abundantly 
honoured by the intimation of my presence being agreeable. 
Nevertheless, as I had good authority for conjecturing that it 
might not be equally so to many of the ladies of their Court, I 
should abstain from giving offence to anyone by my presence.” 

“ Ah, madam,” cried M. de Roquelaure, “ I entreat of 
you not to insist upon my carrying the latter part of this 
message to the Princesses ; they would be so much grieved.” 

“ Well, then, sir,” said I, “tell them that I am indisposed, 
and that the state of my health will detain me at Versailles.” 

“ That, indeed,” said he, “ is a more respectful message ; 
and, further, I would venture to ask of your goodness that, 
since it is not your pleasure to honour Chantilly with your 
presence, you will have the kindness to mention in the 
proper quarter that, far from my Royal ladies opposing 
any obstacle to your going, they would have been much 
delighted with your presence there.” 

“Be assured, sir,” answered I, “that I shall ever feel 
proud and honoured by the Princesses’ notice ; and I will 
take care that the faithful account of all their gracious 
condescension shall be faithfully and loudly reported.” 

The Bishop departed much pleased with the success of his 
negotiation, and, above all, with the agreeable turn the affair 
had taken. 

When I next saw the King I said to him, “ Your 
daughters. Sire, are as amiable as you would have them ; 
they have been informed that some evil-disposed persons have 
asserted that they had prohibited my being of the party to 
Chantilly ; and, in order to testify how differently they were 
disposed towards me, they-despatched the Bishop of Senlis.” 

“ A most fit person to be entrusted with such a com- 
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mission, replied the Kmg. “for I hare, in eiery instance, 
endeavoured to justify the nishes of this holy pillar of the 
Church— this uorthy prelate iwth his double faced politeness 
—towards those whom he openly compliments and renlcs in 
prnate just as his interests may require it Weill and iihat 
did you say to him ^ ’ 

“ That I most humbly thanked the Princesses, but that the 
state of my health did not permit of my visiting ChantiU> for 
the present 

‘ That IS all very -well, answered Louis XV , “>ou 
ha\e framed your excuse with much generosit>, which I 
greatly fear will meet with a very different return , for if 
you do not accompany me to Chantilly the report circulated 
will be that the Princesses ha\e forbidden you their prc 
sence, which my dearly beloved daughters, whose characters 
I full} understand, will neither affirm nor deny before the 
public, whilst in private they will vow that thej prohibited 
)ou from following them — always excepting Madame Louise, 
who IS an angel upon earth, as she will most assuredl} be 
one day in hea\en, where I trust her prajers for me and 
mine will be heard 

I did not at the time pay any particular attention to 
the latter part of the Kings discourse, for, indeed, the 
beginning was far more interesting to me, but when 1 
afterwards learnt that Madame Louise had quitted the 
grandeurs of Versailles for the gloom and austerity of a 
conxent, I recollected it, and easily comprehended that it 
was spoken in allusion to an eaent Wrhich tooK place some 
time afterwards, and of which 1 shall speak m its proper 
phee Howeaer, the Kings prediction was exactly aerified, 
and the report in general circulation was that the IVincessCS 
had declared their intention of not going to Chaiitill) , d 
was further rumoured that I was there, but in a pnvntt 
and concealed manner This is wholly untrue, the i«^ 
would never have permuted such a liumilntion, nor do 
believe I should have submitted to U had he even desired it 
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nWc ^ of her choosing j protest to you that I find all thc-^ 

plots and counterplots very arousing and can only say that my dati'-hte^ 
^ pracfisjDg (hero must be roore®ea.M7y 

deceived than i had imagined possible >,or can I quite deny that I M 
a half injschievous delight in reduong to despair— ^ 

ce |>eQple de nvates 

Qui touics disputant d lut si jp-a/id 5nt*et 
ues yeux d Assojnis aitendent Icur atrel 

Assuerus (which of course means me) ieep> one perpetas} repU ta iD 
their high sounding praises and culogiams of such or such a lady She 
well ^ougb certumly but the Comtesse do Bam excels her a hundred 
fold Then follow such shrugs such contortions of countenance anl 
such vain efforts to repress the ra^e of disappointed varuty and ambition 
that I am nearly ready to die \«th laughter 

A propos of dying I inquired the number of death;* v.hich toit 
place at Chantilly last week Only four' they say Now 1 think that 
number quite sufficient for the sue of (he place I ^va^ke<^ ns far as the 
village cemetery which is large and judiciously placed I must tell you 
that one of my footmen has gone to that last journey from ufuch none 
return He was a tall presuming sort of fellow remarkable for rolhm„ 
but his impertinence and the continual scrapes he %va5 for ever geUm]: 
into amongst the j<?H6r<t/« However he met with bis death jn seow 
sudden brawl My people sought to conceal this piece of intelligence 
from me but having once heard of it I despatched Flamarcas to ascer 
tain 10 what corner of the cemetery he had been inicned 

The Due de Tresmes talks much ol you and boasts greatly of thv 
honour of your friendship He has dubbw bimself jour ia/fl;a« This 
IS not amiss for a peer of France and what is stiU more gratifjlnsr he 
has assumed a title which I believe no one m the kingdom will altwnpt 
to dispute ius incontestahle rlaim to call his own VUleroi is all inifsi 
tience to return to Versailles "ITie Dues de Richelieu and vl Aigintlon 
both uncle and nephew commend tfaeroseUes to your kind recollection 
Thus you see you may reckon upon a few devoted and attaclied friends 
even without him whose hand js busily tracing these lines md lie 1 can 
promise you is inferior to none in the truest love and affection far jou 

Those ladles of uhom I would have you be moit on v^our guani 

are Alesdames de C- de B de p. de G— — , r^ily 

throw themselves m my wav till 1 can call them nothing but fixils few tneu 
pams But I must do them the justice to say that they ate less ambitious 
than jou and so that theycoula nob you of your place v\ 0 ula care very 
little whether I could offer them my heart with the other honours to 
they aspire in fact lis time we were together again for the people hem 
seem determined to profit by mj stay amongst them M> oausin . 
tains us magnificently and pleasure succeeds pleasure m a contmn. 
round of enchantment He tells me he has others still more chamirg 
store against the time when you will honour him vuth jour 
Am I right m promising that this will be ere \ cry long » Wicu 
a long letter have I wntten you I will now conclude 
imaginary kiss on that lovely face wluch must satisfy me till I mi 
felicity of seeing you again ^ r v.,(i -nd nn 

And now my dear fneod and f-urevt Countess I wm . 

lengthened epistle by praying God to have you ever m Iln ftoij cue ir 
keeping 
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The receipt of this letter afTorded me the liveliest pleasure, 
and I wrote to the King regularly every night and morning. 
I might here introduce a specimen of my own epistolary 
style, but I will not ; for, although the whimsical and ex- 
travagant things my pen gave utterance to were exactly to 
the King’s taste, they might surprise you ; but my Royal 
correspondent loved the wild and bixarre turn of my ex- 
pressions, and I fulfilled his wishes. Perhaps it was not the 
only instance in which 1 gratified his inclination. 

My cousin, the Chancellor of France, had remained to keep 
me company instead of joining the party at Chantilly. My 
cousin, say you, and b)^ what right or title could M. do Mau- 
pcou become such ? I will tell you. First of all, he only 
aspired to the honour of relationship; but afterwards, turning 
over the archives of his famil)', he found the most incon- 
testable proofs of his belonging to the ancient families of 
Barri ; and, full of joy, he liurried to mo, unrolling at my 
feet his genealogical tree, to the great amusement of Comte 
jean and my sister-in-law, who, after a long examination, 
declared that he was justly entitled to the appellation of 
first cousin. From that period he always addressed me as 
cousin, which I flattered him by returning whenever I was in 
the humour. 

About this period I was the happy instrument in saving 
from death a young girl whose judges (as will be seen) -were 
about to sentence her to be hanged williout fully understand- 
ing whether she Avas innocent or guilty. This unfortunate 
creature was a young and pretty country girl, whose worthy 
pastor, the cure of Liancourl, had availed himself of the 
influence he possessed, and of the advantages of his authority 
over the poor creature’s mind, to seduce her from the paths of 
virtue. Unfortunately, just at the time when she expected to 
produce a living witness of their amour, and when she trusted 
to the cares of the cure to procure for her those comforts her 
unfortunate situation required, the author of her shame was 
suddenly carried off by a violent death, and the wretched girl, 
either through ignorance or the shame of having listened to 
the illicit passion of a priest, neglected to make any of those 
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tlie Conilcsse dc Moyau, their claiigliter, and the Baronne 
d’Heldorf, their dauglitcr-in-law. Both these ladies came to 
me in the deepest sorrow, and I mingled my sighs and tears 
with those they so plenlifnlly shed. But this was rendering 
poor service, and if I desired to aid their cause it was 
requisite I should speak to the King, who was little dis- 
posed to show an}'’ indulgence in such cases, and was never 
known to pass over any attempts on the part of the nobility 
to resist the laws. He looked with horror on every prospect of 
the return of those times which he hoped and believed were 
past and gone never to return. I well knew his sentiments 
on the subject, and yet, trusting to my great influence over 
his mind, I did not despair of success ; besides, Chon, my 
sister-in-law, was constantly reminding me that people of a 
certain rank should support one another, and that now was 
the time or never. 1 therefore resolved upon befriending the 
daughters of the Comte dc Louernc to the utmost of my 
power, and for that purpose I placed them both in a corner 
of the drawing-room so as to catch the King's eye as he 
entered. He observed them, and enquired who those two 
ladies were. “ Sire,” replied I, “ they are the heart-broken 
daughters of the Comte and Comtesse dc Louerne, who 
implore the clemency of Your iVIajesty to save the lives of 
the authors of their being.” 

“ Ah, madam,” returned he, ” you know I can do nothing 
against the law which they have oflended.” 

At these cruel words the two young ladies threw them- 
selves at his feet, exclaiming, “ Pardon, pardon. Sire ; in the 
name of Heaven and your illustrious ancestors.” 

“Rise, ladies,” said the King; “I would willingly serve 
you, but I have not the power.” 

“ No, Sire,” cried I, “ you must not, you cannot, refuse 
our united prayers ; and I here vow to remain kneeling at 
your feet till your lips shall pronounce the word which shall 
restore life and happiness to so many afflicted hearts.” 

“ Madam,” said the King, although in a tone less firm, 
“ you force me to do what my principles condemn ; but since 
it must be so, I yield, and only rejoice that the first personal 
VOL. I 17 
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When I next saw the Chancellor he said, ■■ Do jou hoon 
my fair cousin, that if I wished to set you and the Parharaent 
quarrelling together I need only just whisper in what manner 
you treat our laws ” 

' Your laws, exclaimed I, “ are barbarous edicts, made 
rather for timers than tor men Your punishments are atro 
Clous, nor do I see their application to correct a single 
malefactor , particularly m the case of this young girl iMs 
abominable, and if the King would listen to me such sa\age 
edicts should not long remain unrepealed ’ 

“That may do very well,’ replied M de Maupeou, “some 
time hence, but not just now , ere our penal code can be 
revised we must ha\e magistrates more supple than those 
who now dispute our slightest mno\ation, and if, by the 
grace of God, we can manage to mahe a clear house of them, 
why we may coaftdentlj anticipate the noblest results 

By these and simihr insinuations the Chancellor bespoke 
that aid and assistance which I afterwards so largely rendered 
him avhen he commenced the rum of Parliaments 

Upon another occasion my credit and influence were cm 
ployed mth equal success The objects of my present excr 
tions were the Comte and Comtesse de Louerne Both 
husband and wife were deeply loaded wnth debts, a thing 
common enough with the nobility of the time These debts 
they never paid, another thing by no means unusual Thm 
creditors, whose flinty hearts were but little mo\ed b> the 
considerations of their rank and high blood, sent officers to 
enforce payment, when the Louernes opposed them with 
positive force and violence, and the laws, thus outraged, 
condemned them to suffer death In \am did persons of 
the highest rank in the kingdom intercede m their behalf, 
implonng the Chancellor to interpose with the King 
Although deaf to eier) other entreaty, he mstantlj granted 
1 reprieve at my solicitation, declaring I was the only per'son 
who could have effected so much m behalf of the distrc*Jsc<l 
culprits, as well as being the only source through which lla 
King s mercy could be obtained 

Immediately upon this notification I was unlcd npovi hs 
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the Comtesse de Moyau, their daughter, and the Baronne 
d’Heldorf, their daughter-in-law. Both these ladies came to 
me in the deepest sorrow, and I mingled my sighs and tears 
with those they so plentifully shed. But this was rendering 
poor service, and if I desired to aid their cause it was 
requisite I should speak to the King, who was little dis- 
posed to show any indulgence in such cases, and was never 
known to pass over any attempts on the part of the nobility 
to resist the laws. He looked with horror on every prospect of 
the return of those times which he hoped and believed were 
past and gone never to return. I well knew his sentiments 
on the subject, and yet, trusting to my great influence over 
his mind, 1 did not despair of success ; besides. Chon, my 
sister-in-law, was constantly reminding me that people of a 
certain rank should support one another, and that now was 
the time or never. I therefore resolved upon befriending the 
daughters of the Comte de Louerne to the utmost of my 
power, and for that purpose I placed them both in a corner 
of the drawing-room so as to catch the King’s eye as he 
entered. He observed them, and enquired who those two 
ladies were. “Sire,” replied I, “they are the heart-broken 
daughters of the Comte and Comte'sse de Louerne, who 
implore the clemency of Your Majesty to save the lives of 
the authors of their being.” 

“ Ah, madam,” returned he, “ you know I can do nothing 
against the law which they have offended.” 

At these cruel words the two young ladies threw them- 
selves at his feet, exclaiming, “ Pardon, pardon, Sire ; in the 
name of Heaven and your illustrious ancestors.” 

“Rise, ladies,” said the King; “I would willingly serve 
you, but I have not the power.” 

“No, Sire,” cried I, “you must not, you cannot, refuse 
our united prayers ; and I here vow to remain kneeling at 
your feet till your lips shall pronounce the W(^ which shall 
restore life and happiness to so many afflicted hearts. 

“ Madam,” said the King, although'^ in a tone less firi'Hy 
“ you force me to do what my principles condemn ; but since ' 
it must be so, I yield, and only rejoice that th e first uersonal 

VOL. I 
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fa^our you request of me is to perform an act of beneficence 
Ladies added he, turning towards the Comtesse de Mojaii 
and her sister in law, “ you owe the lives of jour parents to 
the generous mediation of the Comtesse du Bam 

The joy of the Louemes was only equalled by the base 
calumny of my enemies, who accused me of having prepared 
this scene, which was got up by the King and myself to pro 
duce effect and excite popularity Could such djsgusting 
falsehoods have entered into the minds of any but the mo'it 
depraved^ Yet those who continually watched and mis 
represented my least action appeared anxious to deprive 
me of even the taste for, as well as the pow er of doing good 
This took place at Choisy, which we very shortly after quitted 
for Compiegne, where I passed niy time very agreeably The 
King would not suffer either the Duchesse de Grammont or 
the Comtesses d Egmont and de Bnenne to accompan) us 
upon this excursion It has likewise been asserted that 
neither the Duchesse de Grammont nor the Pnnccs'it de 
Beauvau were present during the Kings first visit to Chan 
tilly That IS not correct it was at the second that they were 
forbidden by Louis to join the parly Those who fabricated 
such accounts in all probability derived their mforuntion 
from either the stable or the kitchen which was all they 
knew of the Court of I-ouis XV 

During my abode at Compitgne I dined several times 
at the house of my brother in law, Cleon du Barn, then a 
captain in the Regiment de Beauce, who was with a detach 
ment quartered in the neighbourhood of the Castle and he 
with the rest of his brother officers, vied in endeavours to 
please and amuse me They gave fetes in honour of me, 
were perpetually devasmg fresh schemes to render the phec 
agreeable to me, and in that they perfectly succeeded for 1 
quitted Compiegne with no other regret than that my stay 
there was^ at an end 

Th^ King appeared each day more and luort, solicitous 
to render me happy, and even anticipated any wishes 1 
might form Kmongst other marks of hfs fnoar ^ 
stowed upon rrw the splendid Panllon de Lucienne sold ly 
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the Due de Penlhievre after the deatli of his son, the Prince 
de Lamballc. You know this charming spot, which both 
nature and art have so liberally contributed to adorn. I 
have converted it into the most perfect and delightful 
habitation in which a mortal could desire to end her days. 
Nevertheless, this hope of passing my life tranquilly and 
happily within its sheltering bosom will prove but fallacious, 
if I may credit a prediction which has been verified already 
in part. You doubtless remember the young man who 
so obstinately pursued me to announce the high destiny to 
which I should attain ere I had for one moment contem- 
plated such an elevation. \\'ell, you will scarcely credit 
me when I declare that all recollection of him had entirely 
escaped me; but, in truth, the constant vortex of a Court 
life leaves no time for the recollection of the past, and fills 
our minds with no other ideas but to provide for the 
present and occasionally to glance at the future. 

However, I thought no more of my young prophet, 
when one Sunday, after my return to Versailles from Com- 
piegne, I attended INIass at the Castle. All at once I caught 
a glimpse of my mysterious acquaintance, leaning his back 
against the wail behind the altar. He was examining my 
countenance with a deep and fixed attention. You may 
picture to yourself my astonishment and surprise at recog- 
nising in this place the person who had so long ago foretold 
my brilliant destiny. The colour rushed to my cheeks, and 
he could distinctly observe how much I was agitated by 
his presence, and his beautiful countenance was lit up with 
a pleasant smile, after which he gracefully waved his hand 
round his head as though he would say, “ Are you not 
Queen of France?” This gesture excited my astonishment 
still further. However, I returned his mute enquiry by a 
slight inclination of the head, intended to say, “ You are 
right.” In a moment a sort of cloud seemed to cover my 
eyes. So soon as I could recover from the sudden dimness 
which obscured my vision, I endeavoured to bend my looks 
in an opposite direction, for so greatly was I the point of 
general observation that I feared to awaken suspicion by 

17 — 2 
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attention to one particular person or place 
Uhen, howe\er, after some httle time had elapsed, I \ca 
tured to turn my eyes again to the spot ivhere the jouq't 
man had been standing, he had disappeared * 

I was unable to recoaer my astonishment at the nhole 
affair, and the suddenness of his departure inspired me 
with a hvely desire to f>,now more of him~i\hether he Mere 
man or demon I mentioned it to Chon the same daj, 
who, having listened to me ivith extreme attention, said, 
“Upon my word, this is a most rnar\ellous eient in 
your history Why do }ou not mention the fact to de 
Sartines ? 

“ Because it appears to me folly to disturb or annoy a 
person who has given me no offence, and uere I to pm him 
into the hands of the police 1 might possibly find reason to 
repent having acted so On the other hand, 1 ^\oiild gue any 
sum of money for one more interMew \nih this isonderful 
person 

There the conversation ended , but my sister in laii , Viy 
an unpardonable cunosily she ought not to hive indulged in, 
M.rote, unknown to me, to the Lieutenant of Police, entrcitmg 
him to use the most active measures to trace out the object 
ot my cunosity M de Sartines, delighted at hiving in op 
portunity of proving to me and mine his ‘^Kill and zeal, turned 
all his bloodhounds loose upon the track of this unfortunate 
being During these proceedings I received a letter, scaled 
iiith five black seals, beinng the impression of a death's head 
I thought at' first thit it v\as to notify the dectise of some ■ 
friend, and regarded the style as gloomy as it was stringc, 
but, upon opening jt, 1 found it to contain the following 
words 


Madame la Comtesse — I un perfecth a\vare that the hoi pursuit 
made after me m ) our name is wiibont your knowledge or "iancliOT 
'?ent in sevrch of me have spared no puns ror trouble lonwrtAjnmy ran* 
and ab<^e My ab^e ' Let aB as tlje> aadue ihenvscUea axi3i i 
me there for when they enter it it will be never to quit it a^vin * re 
am I ’ That can only be knovm when ihw Ufe baa been escii-vn^ni nf 
another I charge you madam to command the hculenanf '* 
Sartines to cease hia researches after me thej would t« , 

might only comprotmse your safely Rememtwr I preucteq joar {?* 
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fortune ; was I not correct in it ? I have also foretold reverses ; I am 
equally correct in them also. You will see me twice more ; and should 1 
unfortunately cross your path a third time, prepare to bid adieu to the 
light of heaven and the pleasures of this world.” 

It is impossible to convey an idea of the excessive terror 
with which I was filled upon the perusal of this letter. 1 
summoned my sister-in-law, and complained of the harshness 
of conduct thus adopted against my pleasure. Chon was 
equally alarmed, and confessed to me what she had done in 
asking the aid of M. de Sartines ; at the same time, she was 
the first to declare that it was requisite to put an end to all 
further search, which, in one shape or other, might bring 
on the most fatal consequences. I therefore wrote myself to 
kl. de Sartines, thanking him for his exertions, but saying 
that my sister -itv-law and myself had learned from the lips of 
the mysterious stranger all we were desirous of knowing, and 
that any further researches being unpleasant to him would 
be equally disagreeable to me. M. de Sartines obeyed my 
request ; and from that period till the death of the King 1 
heard no more of this singular personage. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

Extraordinary anecdote of Loqjs XIV and Madame de Majntenon— 
The Comtesse du Sam at Chantilly— Opinion of the King and the 
Comte de la Marche respecting the ' Iron Mask — Midime du 
Bam iisits Madame de Lngarde 


My acquaintance with the singular being I i\as speaking 
of m the last chapter did not end here, as you uill find in 
the sequel I >vill now gi\e jou an account of an equally 
strange affair, m nearly the same words as L-oms XV. him 
self related it to me Although strongly recommended 
by my sister m law and M. de Sartines to conce*!! the 
whole story of my mystenous friend from the King, jet, 
unaccustomed to the prudent resene which obtains at 
Court, I, one fine evening, in order to fill up a long 
blank in the con\ ersition, related the story from beginning 
to end His Majesty listened with attention till I hid 
concluded “This is, indeed, said he, “a most singular 
history, and I think >ou have acted verj wisely in putting 
an end to all interference on the part of the police, for 
m such cases you frequently run great nsks to procure i 
tnfling gratification We have seen something of the same 
sort m our family ’ 

This discourse excited my curiosity, and I entreated of 
him to explain himself more fully “ I ought not to do 
so,’ replied he, “such transactions should be kept for ever 
concealed, but as more than half a century Ins elapsed 
since the event I allude to took place, I think I may 'cn 
ture to break the silence I have rehgiousl) observed until 
now You are the only person to whom I have c\U 
mentioned it, and I roust bind you to the strictest sccrccj 
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This I faithfully promised, and so long as Louis XV. 
lived I kept my word. 

“ At the conclusion of the last century, during the month 
of September,” resumed His Majesty, “ my great-grand- 
father,- Louis XIV., and Madame de Maintenon, formed the 
wish of consulting together some learned astrologer in 
order to ascertain whether the coming age would be pro- 
ductive of good or ill to them. As neither of them knew 
to whom to apply in order to attain their object, Madame 
de Maintenon was compelled to confide her wishes to 
her friend Madame de Montchevreuil, who readily engaged 
to find for her the person she required ; for, despite 
the severity with which the law visited such practices, 
there was no scarcity of dealers in augury, who promised 
good or bad fortune in proportion to the payments they 
received. 

“ Whilst this lady was making diligent search after one 
perfectly competent to satisfy Madame de Maintenon, the 
latter, in conjunction with the King, notwithstanding the 
superiority of their minds, were greatly disturbed at the 
probable consequences of the step they meditated. Their 
desire to penetrate into futurity appeared to them as 
ridiculous as it was criminal; but their weaker feelings 
triumphed. The result of their deliberations was that, far 
from relinquishing their intention of searching the book of 
fate, they should spare neither pains nor trouble to attain 
their object ; and to encourage each other, they reckoned 
upon their fingers the names of every person of their ac- 
quaintance, or even belonging to the Court, who had 
derived profit and advantage from the predictions of fortune- 
tellers. 

“The minds of all at this period were still imbued with 
those superstitious feelings of which many of the most 
illustrious persons had given ample proof even in the pre- 
ceding reign. We have become either more wicked or 
more sceptical, whichever you please to term it ; but this 
is certain, that many of the things predicted were accom- 
plished with an exact punctuality, which might serve to 
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overthrow the finest arguments of the greatest philosophers, 
and which has indeed destroyed many ingenious theones 
Doubtless the hidden laws of Nature ha\e reference toother 
beings than ourselves, and, bejond dispute, ma) be said to 
goi^ern the creatures of an unknown v/orld, as Avell as exer 
cising control over poor mortals like us After this short 
digression of which I give you the precise meaning, the 
King continued as follows 

“ On the following day Madame de Montchevreml paid a 
visit to Madame de Maintenon, m which she declared that, 
upon mature reflection, she could not proceed wth the com 
mission she had undertaken — that it was tempting Pro\ idenct, 
and had better be abandoned This remonstrance had no 
effect upon Madame de Mamtenon who shielded herself from 
any necessity of retracting by repeating to herself that she 
pledged to join Louis XIV m the undertaking, and it 
would never do for her to forfeit her character for firmness 
and good sense by now appearing tnflmg "tnd capricious 
However, she feigned a seeming compliance with the adiict 
of Madame de Montchevreuil, whilst m reality her nund 
was resolved upon executing her project 

“ There was m her household a female who was not 
immediately one of her establishment, although general!) 
ranking as such one of those active, stirnng persons i\Iio 
thrust themselves into a noble family under the equuocal 
title of half servant, half lady This one had charge of all 
the necessary purchases of house Imcn, engaged the scr\ ants 
kept watch over their conduct, procured for the Marchioness 
whatever particulars she might require upon an) subject 
and, m a word, took upon herself any piece of scraicc by 
which she could more firmly plant herself in the family c f 
her employers She receixed no fixed wages hut 
absence was abundantly compensated in the numerous rich 
presents that were continually made her Her skepinj, 
apartment in the Castle was always immediate!) adjoinm„ 
that of Madame de Maintenon A person of this dc^crip 
tion (as ma> be readily supposed) knew the world too well 
to find any difficulty in procunng a mere fortune tclkt 
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and as her discretion might be confidently relied on, it was 
resolved by her mistress to entrust her with the design. 

“ Two days after she had removed all difficulties by 
discovering an Italian priest, famed as the most skilful 
necromancer of his day ; one who undertook to reveal the 
decrees of Fate to all those who should consult him as clearly 
and readily as though its leaves lay open as a book before 
his eyes. But this gifted person lived in the utmost dread 
of attracting the notice of Parliament, and exercised his art 
only under the strictest assurances of secrecy, in the most 
retired and secluded manner, with every precaution to pre- 
vent the possibility of a surprise. 

“ These conditions were too gratifying to Madame de 
Maintenon to cause much delay in subscribing to them ; and 
it was finally arranged that the prophet and his new appli- 
cants should meet at a house in Sevres, belonging to the 
Royal Family, then in the occupation of Madame Cerfol 
(the lady of whom mention has already been made). The 
Marchioness was to repair thither at one o’clock in the 
morning with a single friend. To have taken such a measure 
in open daylight would have been to proclaim their secret 
to all Paris. One person besides Madame de Cerfol was 
necessarily admitted into their confidence, and that was the 
Due de Noailles, who was charged, by the King’s express 
orders, to take every possible precaution to ensure their 
safety, as far as it could be done, without attracting public 
attention to so extraordinary an affair. 

“ At the hour appointed, Madame de Maintenon and the 
Due de Noailles entered a carriage, which awaited them at 
one of the park gates, and were soon conveyed to Sevres, 
whither the Italian priest had gone the preceding night. 
This wretched man had celebrated alone the sacrifice of the 
Mass, and had consecrated several wafers. 

“Everything confirmed the opinion that the conjuror, up. 
to the present moment, merely supposed himself sent for to 
satisfy the curiosity of some country nobleman and his lady,' 
who were both anxious and eager to read their future fortune 
through his assistance. I can only suppose if he had been. 
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in Ignorance of the real rank of those who addressed him, 
the sight of the King must ba\e qmcUy undeceued him, as 
the conclusion of the story proves he \\eU knew to whom he 
spoke when he delnered his prediction Howe\er this ma) 
have been, he was no sooner alone with the Marchioness 
than he commenced the necessary preparations for the per 
formance of his sorcenes and enchantments He burned 
perfumes, offered prayers, and wnth loud imocations adjured 
the powers of hell to answer him, and in the widst of i 
wild and agitating sound which pervaded the whole bmlding 
dunng the heavy swell of noises too dreadful to haie ansen 
from mortal sources, and whilst a thousand \asions were 
flitting to and fro, he drew the horoscope of the King and 
Madame de Mamtenon He promised Louis MV that he 
should succeed in all his undertakings , and that, on the icr> 
day on which he spoke the words (the and of October), one 
of his children had been called to the inheritance of an 
immense fortune Then, giving him i small packet wrapped 
in new parchment, ‘ The day in which you form thft fata! 
resolution of acquainting jourself with the contents of this 
packet said he, ‘ will be the last of your prospentj , but if 
you desire to carry your good fortune to the highest pitch, 
be careful upon every great festival — that is to say, Latter, 
Whit Sunday, the A,ssumptioii, and Christmas — to plunge a 
pm into this talisman so that the point shall pass directlj 
through It Fail not to do this, and you wall live perfecll) 
happy 

“The King accepted the fatal present, and swore upon 
the Gospel never to open the packet He nchly rewarded 
the priest, who from that period lived m a retreat so wcH 
concealed as to evade the most dihgcnt restarchts of those 
who sought to discover it 

“ News was received some time after that on the verj 
2nd of October, 1700, named by the priest, Charles 11 , KiOj; 
of Spam, had appointed m his will Fhihp of France, ‘ion of 
the Dauphin, his successor and htir, an mhcnlanct truly 
immense, as the astrologer had foretold ^ou maj well 
think how highly this realisation of the prediction insp ftd 
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the King with confidence as to the fulfilment of the re- 
mainder; and, on his part, he never failed upon any saint’s 
day or other- solemn festival to stick the mysterious pin in 
the talisman upon which so much depended. 

“Nevertheless, despite all these observances, his under- 
takings did not invariably succeed, which astonished him 
greatly ; when one day the great Bossuet, happening to be 
at Madame de Maintenon’s, the conversation turned upon 
magic and sorcery, necromancers and their horrible pro- 
fanations, and he expressed himself with so much force and 
energy that the King and Madame de Maintenon looked at 
each other -without knowing what to sa}'-, and began for 
the first time to feel compunction for what they had done 
and to regret their imprudence. They talked of it much 
together, and at length resolved to reveal their crime to 
their confessors. The punishment imposed on the King by 
his spiritual adviser was that he should evince his contempt 
for the talismanic properties of the parchment packet by 
immediately opening it. 

“ Louis XIV. did not by any means admire this method 
of expiating his fault ; and a sort of involuntary dread took 
possession of him as, in obedience to the command of his 
confessor, he went to procure the magic parcel, which he tore 
open in the presence of Madame de Maintenon and Father 
la Chaise, The packet contained nothing but a consecrated 
wafer, pierced through with as many pins as there had been 
saints’ days since the King had received it. At the sight of 
this horrible sacrilege my great-grandfather was filled with 
deep remorse and consternation, from which it was a long 
time ere he recovered ; and it was not until he had under- 
gone many severe penances and fastings, and had caused 
numberless Masses to be said, that he felt himself at all 
relieved from the weight of his crime. 

“ But all this was onty the commencement of the Divine 
vengeance, and those in the secret of this unfortunate affair 
remarked that this great monarch lost from that time as 
many male descendants in a direct line as he had stuck pins 
into the holy wafer.” 
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Louis XV here terminated this smguhr history, ^hich 
struck my mmd with a sort of religious terror 1 stro\c hy 
e\ery possible effort to dissimulate, concealing from the King 
the emotions to which his narration had gi\en nse I con 
tented myself with observing that, « after heanng his mar 
vellous recital, I should only be more confirmed in mj 
determination to leave my young prophet to the tranquillity 
he desired 

‘ It will be far best so, added Loins “ I know so nnnv 
fatal results which ha\e followed any indiscreet cunositj thii 
I am persuaded you had much better leiie such m} 5 tenou<; 
affairs to work out their own solution 

I promised to follow his ad\ice, and we then conversed 
upon other subjects Since then this anecdote has recurred 
to my memory , and without wishing to impeach the sin 
centy of Louis XV , I have asked myself whether, b> the 
opportune relation of this adventure, probably invented b> 
himself he did not seek to destroy the confidence I appeircd 
to entertain in the predictions of my prophet 1 say v 
because the King hid a peculiar readiness and facility m com 
posing these sort of wonderful tales, carefully noting down 
every circumstance which fell under his knowledge deviating 
from the ordinary course of things He had a large collection 
of these legends, which he delighted in nirrafing, md thi5> 
he did with an ease and grace of manner I hue never «:ecn 
equalled 

About this period the Pnnee de Condt, whose gallantry 
never failed entreated the King to pay a second visit to 
Chantilly and it was upon this occasion Louis erased from 
the list of Court ladies all those whose prtsence would l>e 
disagreeable to me during our stay at ClnntiUj One scerw. 
of pleasure followed another, and one fete succeeded another 
I accompanied His Majesty wathout ever quitting him, and 
if hitherto there had existed any doubts as to the smccruj of 
the King s attachment the most sceptical person would now 
have been convinced of the fact Louis W was never from 
my side, and appeared solely occupied in giatifying ruv 
slightest wish the Pnnees of the Court carefully imitated 
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his example ; and such a life as I then led was abundant 
compensation for all the pains and anxieties I had endured 
from the malice and jealousy of certain women, as well as 
the sarcastic bitterness of men who feared that my influence 
should destroy theirs. 

I may with truth affirm that I received the honours and 
attentions due to a Queen. Verses and plays were written to 
convey some praise or compliment to me. The King testified 
the lively gratification it afforded him to see me thus an object 
of general solicitude, as Avell as of the most flattering dis- 
tinction. His conduct towards the Prince de Conde became 
more gracious than it had ever been observed to be to the 
Princes of the Blood ; for there existed a singular coolness in 
the Royal Family towards all the Princes of this branch. 

The King looked upon it as vastly inferior to his own, 

because it had been separated from the throne before the 
accession of Henry IV. to the crown ; he even asserted 
that there was much to be said upon this subject, but 

prudence compels me to pass over the many histories and 

circumstances related by him to me of this brilliant portion 
of his noble race. 

Neither the Prince de Conde, whom I knew well, nor 
the Prince de la Marche, entertained much regard for 
their relations ; and they had always some spiteful story in 
store respecting the posterity of Louis XHI. There is 
one noted historical mystery which has never been properly 
cleared up. 

On one occasion I was conversing with the Comte de la 
Marche upon the disputes concerning the Parliaments, and 
I expressed my fear that, if driven to desperate measures, the 
people would rise in open rebellion in favour of the magis- 
tracy. “ They would be still more clamorous,” replied he, 
“if they knew all I could tell them.” 

“ And what do you know more than myself ? ” asked I. 
“ Your Highness alarms me by speaking thus.” 

“ Amongst events now passed and gone is one that would 
materially affect the public peace, if known.” 

“ You must explain yourself, my lord,” said I. He refused ; 
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but I persisted m pressing the irntter with so much earnest 
IJ0SS that at Jast he said, in a low \oice 

“Did you ever hear of the man who ^vo^e the iron 
mask ^ ” 

“ Yes, certainly,” replied I “ W ho uas he ' ’ 

“ A great Pnnee, and a most unfortunate man ' 

“ But who was he really ? ” 

“ In the eyes of the law the Cronn of Trance should 
have been his, but, stnctly speaking, he certainl} had no 
claim ’ 

The Comte de la Marche stopped here , and as I mis not 
very deeply read in history I did not exactly comprehend the 
distinction he had just made I had freqiientl> heard talk of 
the “ Iron Mask,’ whom people reported to be either allied to 
or sprung from the Royal Family, but all these particulars 
were confused m my memory However, I was much stnick 
with the conversation I had had with the Comte de la Marche, 
and when next the conversation fell on this mjstcnous per 
sonage I asked the Due de Richelieu what he thought of 
him 

“ Upon my honour, replied he, “ I never could find out 
who he really was Not that I did not tr),’ added he, 
assuming an air of modest vanity which well became his 
green old age “ I had a mistress of lolerabl) high birth, 
Mademoiselle d Orleans, as indeed I had the honour of ha\ mg 
the Princesses, her august sisters However, the former, 
known under the name of Mademoiselle de Charolhis, was 
dying to do some act of kindness that should be agreeable to 
me Well, I requested she would obtain from the Rcgeni, 
her father, the solution of the secret relative to the ‘Iron 
Mask She used every possible device, but nothing could 
she obtain from her father, who protested that the mjstcry 
should never escape his bps, and he kept his word — he never 
did divulge it I even imagine that the King himself 
Ignorant of it, unless, indeed, Cardinal de Tleury mformid 
him of It 

The rtlarshal told me afterwards that he thought llic 
opinion adopted b> Voltaire the most proliabic— viz , tint thn 
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“I should have been \ery careful how I gratified iottr 
cunosity, ’ said he “ This is a point m history which mus* 
never be cleared up State reasons require that it shojld 
for ever remain a matter of doubt ’ 

“And 7 must ha-ve you tell me,’ returned I “Do pra) 
tell, and I ivill lo\e you with all my heart ” 

“ It cannot be 

“And why not? This unfortunate person has been long 
dead without leaving any poslenty ” 

“Are you quite sure of that?” enquired the King, in a 
serious tone 

“But what signifies, ’ said I, “whether he be dead or 
alue? I entreat of you to bestow upon me this proof of 
your confidence Who of all those who ha\e spohen of 
him have told the truth? 

“Nobody, but Voltaire has approached it more nearly 
than anyone else 

After this partial confession the King implored of me 
to change the conversation which, I could easily perceive, 
was extremely disagreeable to him Nevertheless, it seemed 
to me quite clear that this celebrated person belonged to 
the Royal Family, but by what title I could not dinne 
It was m vain that I afterwards revived the subject, no* 
dunng the moments of the most tender confidence could I 
obtain the information I desired Possibly had I lived with 
him some jears more I might have succeeded in drawing 
from him all he knew respecting the object of in> cunovil) 
Old men, like children, can conceal nothing from those 
they love, and who have obtained over them an influence 
they willingly submit to 

Before I proceed to more important events. I ' o'dd 
fain speak of persons wath whom I lived before ni) eleva 
tion M> godfather, M Billard dii Afonceau, was 
living, as well as Madame de Lagarde, vvitli whom I had 
resided as companion Mj interviev with the former is 
well known, and the authors of “ Anecdotes of in) L.if'', 
published thirteen jears since, have strictly adhered to t e 
truth, with the exception of some vulgarisms the) h^vc 
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I the mouth of that excellent man which he never 

put into 

uttered, o Madame de Lagarde, she was strangely surprised 
A-S h^e arrive at her house: and the evident embarrass- 
to see i;,y presence occasioned her was a sufficient revenge 
ment npart for the many unkind things she had said and 
on my «specting me. I would not prolong her uncomforl- 
done relation, but studied to conduct myself with the same 
able sitted simplicity of former days. I talked over the 
unaffecbquired after her family, and offered my best ser- 
past, etid protection, without malice, for what was gone by, 
vices a-h perfect sincerity for the future. But, in spite of all 
and wiljeavours to spare her feelings, it was evident that 
my en(;i(j humiliation at the advantage my altered fortunes 
rage ai^g over her struggled within her, and the conflict in 
gave iind was but too plainly depicted in her countenance, 
her mver, that was the least of my troubles ; I soon restored 
Howe\ comparative calmness ; and before I quitted her 
her toher promise she would come and see me. 
made 3 would gladly have evaded this request ; but her 
Sh(ie Master of Requests, who sufficiently misjudged me 
son, tl- niy resentment, and who possessed great influence 
to feafer, induced her to present herself at my house. She 
over hingly came to call upon me with a mind bursting with 
accordLnd jealousy ; yet she kept down her angry passions, 
spite s, far humbled herself as to entreat my pardon, for her 
and sgake and that of her family, for all her unkindness 
own sfs me. • I would not allow her to finish. “ Madam,” 
towarc tt I allow only agreeable recollections to find a place 
I said, memory. Had I entertained the slightest resentment 
in myt either you or yours, you may be quite certain I should 
again^ve again entered your dwelling ; and I again repeat the 
not hf[ made the other day, of gladly seizing the first oppor- 
offer 1 of being useful to you.” 

tumtyLch of these words, expressive of the kindest feelings 
E‘ds her, was like the stab of a poniard. She, however, 
towared them with the most exaggerated praise, implored of- 
extoll) believe how deeply she regretted her past behaviour, 
me tc VOL. I • 18 
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and talked so long and so much about it that, Mhen she 
quitted me, it was ivith the most certain impression oa my 
mind that in her I possessed a most \ lolent and implacable 
enemy, and in this conclusion I was quite correct M Dudehj, 
her son, had the effronterj to requ^t to be presented to me, 
and charged the excellent M de Laborde to make known his 
ivishes to me I begged he would inform M Dudelaj that 
I admitted no person mto the circle of my acquaintance but 
such as were knoivn to the King, and that if he thought 
proper to npply to His Majesty, I should obej the Rojal will 
on the subject, whatever it might be He justly considered 
this repulse as a biting raillerj , for w hich he ne\ er forga\ c me 
I entertained no illwill against him for his past pcrfidj, but I 
considered it strange that he should presume to approach me 
with familiarity I should not haie adopted the same Ime 
of conduct towards the farmer general, his brother who, less 
assuming, contented himself with assuring me of his deiotion, 
and the sincere regret with which he contemplated the past, 
without eier seeking to introduce himself into my presence 
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CHAPTER XXIX 


The Due cVAiguillon is nominated captain of the Lipht-horso — The 
Abbe Terray, Comptroller-General —His portrait — Affair of the Due 
d’Aiguillon — The Bishop of Tarbes and La Gourdan — The King’s 
remark — The Bishop of Orleans intrigues with a scullion — The shops 
of Nantes — Madame Louise takes the vows — Opinion of the King 
respecting devotees — The Due de Richelieu’s observations concerning 
the House of Austria — The Comtesse dn Barri is apprehensive of the 
innuence of the Dauphincss over the King’s mind — The Marechalc 
de Mirepoix endeavours to reassure her. 


W HATEVER his flatterers may have urged to tlie contrary, 
it is very certain that at one time (whctlier instigated by fear 
or any other motive) the Due de Choiscul exhibited strong 
marks of a desire to conciliate my friendship. He had been 
present at several suppers to which I had invited him ; he had 
even accompanied me to Triel, an estate belonging to 1\I. de 
Roussel, the farmer-general, who wished to sell it. I had, 
therefore, good reasons for supposing that this minister, acting 
on the prudent advice of his wife or Madame de Bricnnc, 
was disposed to cease his former annoying conduct. But this 
gleam of good sense quickly disappeared, and the Due de 
Choiseul resumed his usual dislike towards me directly he 
learned that IM. de la Tour du Pin, colonel of the regiment in 
which my brother was captain, had caused military honours 
to be paid me. 

The minister loudly complained of this excess of con- 
descension ; observing to the gallant officer who had rendered 
it that such distinctions should only be paid to the Princesses 
of the Blood Royal, or, at the utmost, to Duchesses, but never 
to mere ladies of title. This speech, which quickly found its 
way to me, was but little calculated to make me feel great 
regard for him who had uttered it. However, the only re- 

18 — 2 
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\enge I took was affecting great fnendstiip for M de li Tour 
du Pin, whom I recommended to the notice of the King 
Kevertheless, an opportunity of humbling the pride of the 
minister soon presented itself, and I \\as not slov. m taking 
advantage of it Bj the death of the Due de Chaulnes 
the post of captain of the Light horse became aacant 
M d Aiguillon, avho avas \erj desirous of obtaining it, came 
to solicit my patronage in order to obtain the King s grant 
without passing through the tedious routine of prefernng 
his request through the ministers, and His Majesty pledged 
me his Royal word to dispose of it according to mj 
desire , 

I lea\e jou to judge how complete!) the Duke was 
m^shjied when, upon laying before His Majesty the papers 
and documents relative to this post, he learned from the 
lips of the King himself that the appointment of captain of 
the Light horse was bestowed upon one he so thoroughl) 
hated and despised The Duke casil) gues«cd that I had 
been the instigator of this measure, which was not of a 
nature to soften the bitterness of his feelings tow arils me 
His sister was well nigh expinng with rage when she heard 
of It 

The Due d Aiguillon had long attached great value to 
that favour which drew him thus about the Kings person 
and admitted him even a messmate of the Rojal nnlifir) 
establishment 13) joining his power and influence to that 
of the Chancellor they could the more easily deal out 
dingerous blows to the Due de Choiseul, as the) had 
frequent opportunities of weakening the Kings confidence 
m that minister 

The Comptroller General of Finances M Mamon 
dinvau, was a man possessed of little merit, very short 
sighted, and wholl) inadequate to the high office he filfcf 
One glance was sufficient to convey an idea of the man 
I could neier endure him his awkv ard inicn, his flat dull 
looking countenance and ndiculously cut clothes dis^iistc I 
me He had besides the unpleasant habit of tal ing 
in such prodigious quantities that whenever fie se{ 
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a room he literally strewed the floor and furniture with it. 
To sum up the whole, he was a creature of the Due de 
Choiseul’s, and that alone was suOicient to render him 
odious in my eyes. 

He was succeeded in his post by the .'Vbbe Terray, 
a iiiembcr of the Parliament of Paris, who had secretly 
.sold himself to the Court, and managed (without any 
scruple) to have two strings to his bow. You, no doubt, 
recollect him, with his tail, lank figure, his plain counten- 
ance and vulgar, commonplace air. But beneath this 
unprepossessing exterior he concealed an acute and pene- 
trating mind, a vast and over-ready conception, and a 
most extensive capacity. He was endowed with boldness, 
effrontery and much real courage, added to an unshrinking 
firmness which nothing could intimidate or move. Joined 
to all this, he possessed an almost incredible insensibility 
to the misfortunes and sufferings of others, with the keenest 
relish for every species of sensual enjoyment, in which he 
indulged to the greatest excess. Until his entry into the 
ministry, his conduct had been uniformly regular ; he was 
looked upon as an indefatigable and upright man of business. 
However, he was not long ere he lost his reputation for 
probity, and never did minister draw down upon his head 
such general odium. The detestation entertained for M. 
de klaupeou was a trifle compared to the universal execra- 
tion which attended the Comptroller-General. I owm myself 
that, having contributed largely to his elevation to the post 
he held, I was at one time seriously alarmed lest the public 
clamour so loudly raised against him should be extended 
to me. 

His admission into the Council was regarded as my 
work, and it was with the view of punishing me for this 
that the Due de Choiseul instigated the Parliaments of 
Bretagne and Paris to recommence their tactics against 
the Due d’Aiguillon with fresh violence. This affair is 
well known to you, and I need not again retrace particulars 
too painful for my memory. I will, however, instruct you 
in all that passed behind the curtain during the continuance 
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of this great contest, which brought about the destruction 
of the French magistracy 

The Bretons abhorred the Due d Aiguillon, uhom Ihej 
accused of cowardice and extortion, and of being an informer, 
they e\en went so far as to accuse him of having attempted 
to poison M de la Chalotais He was as incapable of this 
crime as of the others of which he was accused , but enemies 
as bitter a'? his were could not be expected to have much 
regard for truth or justice It was unfortunate for him that 
the public voice should thus declare itself against him 
He felt how imprudently he had irritated a whole province, 
and his favour at Court but very imperfectly satisfied him as 
to the probable result He became gloomy* and thoughtful, 
so much so that the King himself observed it “What can 
it be that is vexing the Due d Aiguillon’ enquired the King 
one day “his character seems to me entirely changed 

“ I know of no cause he can have for the clnogc \our 
Majesty speaks of, said I, “vmless it be his lawsuit and 
the fatal termination it seems likely to meet with 

‘ These gentlemen of the long robe, rejoined Louis, 
“are bitterly enraged against him, but that is the way they 
conduct themselves towards all who faithfully serve me Tell 
the Duke that I wash for nothing more ardently than the 
opportunity of serving him, and I desire ho wall let me know 
his wishes in the present affair 

This expression of goodwill was very gratifying to me, 
and I lost no time m repeating to the Duke the question 
asked by the King 

“ Ah, said he to me, “ this unfortunate contest will cause 
my rum It exposes me to a thousand annoyances on the 
part of the people, and God only knows how it will tcrmi 
nate 

I availed myself of this opening to acquaint him 'vi*Ii 
the 1 ind disposition of the King towards him 

“I am but too happy, said he “Since IIis Majesty 
deigns to espouse my cause, I will consult mj Jaw-ycr*- 
and then hasten to lay every particular of the alTvir liefo’c 
you 
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I shall now take leave of this affair for the present ; it 
will come again before you in the proper course of events, 
but recitals of a less mournful character first claim your 
attention. It was now the beginning of winter (1770). M. 
de la Romagnere de Roussey, Bishop of Tarbes, was on his 
way to Versailles. This prelate, whose virtue and general 
conduct far excelled that of the greater portion of his brethren 
(who, instead of confining themselves to their diocese,* con-' 
sumed in Paris the revenues of their bishoprics), perceived 
before him a carriage, the wheels of which had just been 
broken by a cart, and a lady, still charming, although rather 
past the meridian of beauty, most splendidly attired, stepping 
through the mud’ in evident uneasiness and fears for her gay 
dress. The Bishop of Tarbes did what every man of quality, 
passing for a gallant, and polished gentleman, would have 
done. He stopped his carriage, and hastily alighting, went 
himself to proffer the use of his equipage and escort as far as 
Versailles. The lady overpowered him with thanks, played 
with her fan, ogled and declared she could not do such a 
thing as disturb the comfort of a prince of the Church. 
After reiterated entreaties on the part of the prelate, no 
way discouraged by these first compliments and ceremonies, 
she allowed herself to be over-persuaded and to be led to 
the carriage. Once established as travelling companions, 
the conversation soon grew interesting, and the stranger 
bore her part in it so much to the charmed Bishop’s satis- 
faction that, understanding from her that her business was 
at the Castle, he caused his carriage to set her down at 
the gate, and, giving her his hand, led her through the court- 
yards, corridors and staircases till he reached the apartments 
of the Marechal de Richelieu, where he bade her adieu, 
without perceiving the smile of derision which had marked 
every countenance as he and his fair companion walked on 
arm-in-arm. This mirth will not surprise you when I tell 
you that the lady in question, so fascinating in her appear- 
ance, and so respectfully attended by M. de Roussey, was no 
other than La Gourdan, a celebrated procuress of the time, well 
known by the appellation of “ the Little Countess.” She had 
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come upon some affairs connected \wth her line of business in 
which the first gentleman of the bedcliamber was concerned, 
and felt highly pleased at baxung made the poor Bishop the 
innocent instrument of her re\enge upon the whole body of 
the clergy by the species of dishonour thrown upon the 
sacred cloth Her first care was to ha\c a heart) laugh 
wth the Marshal upon her adventure He was too chant 
able to conceal a fact already knowm throughout the Castle, 
and hastened to my house to relate it to the King I leave jou 
to imagine how much it amused Louis W “ Well, said he, 
after he had fully enjoyed the laugh it gave nse to, “such an 
action proves incontestably the baptismal innocence of M dc 
Roussej I will tal e upon myself to affirm that ho is the 
only prelate in France who is not well acquainted with La 
Gourdan both by tjord and deed ’ 

This Witt) remark, so full of meaning, amused us grcatl) 
It was stnctly just, for the bishops were then with ver) Lvv 
exceptions, the most unprincipled men in the kingdom Not 
a day passed at Versailles without my hearing a number of 
anecdotes of their gallantry, but of all I heard, nothing 
equalled those relating to M de Jarentc If all ma) tw 
credited that was reported of him, I can onl) sa), had I 
been a young and innocent girl, I would rather have passetl 
a whole night beside any oflicer of the ami) than trust 
myself in open da) light for half an hour with my lord of 
Orleans 

The passion which this worth) Bishop entertained for 
women in general partook more largel) of the gross desires of 
a satyr than the feelings of a man He rcquirul at least a 
dozen ere his amorous flames could be extinguished or 
satisfied Tall, short, fat, thin, and titled hdits, vmiple 
countr) girls, opera dancers, sisters of chant), lioardmg 
school misses, common girls, all shared ius homage, anf 
were at difTerenl times sought for to gratify his loose and 
sensual propensities I had a serious quarrel with him on 
account of a scandalous adventure which occurred in coa 
sequence of his intngumg with one of my scullions The 
Due dc Villeroi showed l>ctter taste, and confined hts favouf 
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heart of Louis XV., and to lead it to whatever purposes 
suited them. 

Louis, who had long been aware of the design enter- 
tained by his daughter to retire from the world, had vainly 
striven to combat it ; and it was not till after a resistance 
of several years that he was induced to consent to her 
retreat. Yet this Prince has been reproached for his apathy 
and insensibility. I can take upon myself to affirm that 
the circumstance of which I am now speaking cost him a 
most violent struggle. He had kept the secret up to the 
last minute, and . he owned to me, the day following the 
departure of his daughter, that he had often been upon 
the point of admitting me to a participation of his distress, 
in order that he might have someone to whom he could 
speak of it, with a view to accustom himself to it ; and 
that he still felt himself withheld by a feeling which was 
natural to his temper, and which he could not get the 
better of. 

It was on Ash Wednesday, at seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, that the Princess, with Madame de Ghistel, entered 
one of the King’s carriages, which had been placed by His 
Majesty at the disposal of his daughter from the preceding 
night. The Princess departed from Versailles without 
apprising her sisters, and rvithout taking leave of anyone. 
She proceeded immediately to the convent of Carmelites at 
St. Denis, from whence she at once despatched IMadame 
Ghistel vdth letters for her Royal father and sisters. The 
news thus communicated to the inhabitants of the Castle 
caused a surprise so much the greater as it was wholly unex- 
pected. The Princesses Adelaide, Victoire and Sophie were 
much' distressed; yet the feeling of anger at the mystery so 
long observed by their sister was mingled with the grief they 
all felt at thus losing her ; besides, this determination on the 
part of IMadame Louise appeared to convey both a censure 
upon their present mode of life and a hint to them to follow 
the example of their younger sister. 

Visitors came in haste to talk over this event with me, and 
to enquire whether I bad known anything of it previously. I 
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heart of Louis XV., and to lead it to whatever purposes 
suited them. 

Louis, who had long been aware of the design enter- 
tained by his daughter to retire from the world, had vainly 
striven to combat it ; and it was not till after a resistance 
of several years that he was induced to conseut to her 
retreat. Yet this Prince has been reproached for his apathy 
and insensibility. I can take upon myself to affirm that 
the circumstance of which I am now speaking cost him a 
most violent struggle. He had kept the secret up to the 
last minute, and , he owned to me, the day following the 
departure of his daughter, that he had often been upon 
the point of admitting me to a participation of his distress, 
in order that he might have someone to whom he could 
speak of it, with a view to accustom himself to it ; and 
that he still felt himself withheld by a feeling which was 
natural to his temper, and which he could not get the 
better of. 

It was on Ash Wednesday, at seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, that the Princess, with Madame de Ghistel, entered 
one of the King’s carriages, which had been placed by His 
Majesty at the disposal of his daughter from the preceding 
-night. The Princess departed from Versailles without 
apprising her sisters, and without taking leave of anyone. 
She proceeded immediately to the convent of Carmelites at 
St, Denis, from whence she at once despatched Madame 
Ghistel with letters for her Royal father and sisters. The 
news thus communicated to the inhabitants of the Castle 
caused a surprise so much the greater as it was wholly unex- 
pected. The Princesses Adelaide, Victoire and Sophie were 
much distressed; yet the feeling of anger at the mystery so 
long observed by their sister was mingled with the grief they 
all felt at thus losing her ; besides, this determination on the 
part of Madame Louise appeared to convey both a censure 
upon their present mode of life and a hint to them to follow 
the example of their younger sister. 

Visitors came in haste to talk over this event with me, and 
to enquire whether I had known anything of it previously. I 
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had sufficient prudence to conceal all previous knowledge of 
the matter for had I yielded to a movement of vanity the 
Princesses would have been highly incensed against me for 
having been treated with greater confidence than theniselvta 
I therefore replied to my numerous and indiscreet interro 
gators that I was equally surpnsed with the Court m general, 
and that I had heard nothing of this evtraordinary re'^lution 
until after it was earned into effect When next I saw the 
King X loudly expressed my concern as well as astonishment 
at his having been able thus to separate himself from lus 
daughter How could I oppose it ^ said he “ her vocilioii 
was from above I did all that lay in my power to dissuade 
her from taking such a step 

But Sire, added I ‘ I greatly fear the poor Princess 
will be very unhappy 

Fear it not said Louis, she will bethchappmst of her 
family the concerns of another world will alone occupy her, 
and she will escape the thousand annoyances which distract 
and vex those who set their affections upon sublunary thm^sH 
Those devoted to a religious life arc tin. only happ> beings 
upon earth they throw down at the foot of the Cross the 
heavy burdens with which human affections cumber them, anil 
have no care for any of those conflicting passions which 
agitate their fellow creatures Their inltresl is bounded l> 
the narrow circle to which they have limited their duties 
I could scarcely repress a smile at this picture of thi. life of 
a devotee despite the air of sadness I as well as the Court m 
general was expected to assume in the present much regrcttid 
circumstance and I quickly turned the conversation ujxjn 
other nntters 

The next day I rcceieed a visit from the Marechale de 
Mirepoix Well what ihmk you of \fa(J.une Loutse ’ 
was her first en juiry 

That she is a saint 

\ fool, y ou mean replied Mad line de Mirepoix ‘ Thw 
is not the a^^e for monastic seclusion and vows <f celibacy 
W'hat will she do m i convent’ torment the Couii in tic 
name of Ilei'en, and serve as i two ed^ed sword m the 
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CHAPTER XXX 

The King assures Madame du Bam that she has nothing to fear fron 
the influence of the Dauphincss. and promises that she shall l>c the 
first ladj presented to that Princess — The Dauphin— The Comte d'* 
Provence — Louis opinion of these Princes — The Comte d Artoi'— 
Agitation of the Court at the approach of the Dauphiness— 
between the King and the nobility on account of a n)inuet— I urthcr 
particulars — The Kmg s remarks upon it 

“Well, my lovely friend,” said the King to me, “tve 
shall soon have a new Princess among us. She has nq doubt 
matured her plans, and the Court of Vienna would not allots 
her to be at a loss for instructions. I will engage that «ihc 
expects to carry all before her at Versailles. I doubt not 
she wnll do as she pleases with her husband, but with me ft 
will be a sery different affair.” 

“And can you really belie\e she will attempt to gosern 
you’ ” replied I, with a secret joy. 

“I knots what I say,” cried Louts. “Her mother is too 
anxious to place France amongst the satellites of the Impcn’tl 
Cross n to hase neglected tutoring the Archduchess to obtain 
oter us all the ascendency possible.” 

“May my lucky planet defeat any schemes she may form 
for supplanting me in Your Majesty’s favour.” 

“Oh' be under no fears on that head,” replied the King. 
“She would only ha\e her trouble for her pains were she to 
attempt such a thing, for, behexe me, you arc .as ncccs<.ar) 
to my happiness as the minister Knumiz can l>c to Marie 
Theresc." 

“Sire,” cried I, “you bnng back joy and con'^olation to 
my heart, for I feared that this new Princess might appear 
worthy to engross all your affection.' 

“I shall lo\c her as a father, that 1 am lioiind to do. 
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and I feel perfectly well disposed to pSrforin the duty of one ; 
but if she intrigue, or mix in the cabals of Court, if she 
seek to bring any innovations along \vitii her, and aim at 
playing the Queen — in one woid, I shall not be long in 
sending her back to the passive condition of a Dauphincss. 
Vour Duchesses of Burgundy would not succeed with me.” 

This conversation restored to me fresh life; but I 
nevertheless determined to keep on my guard, and carefully 
watch the least diminution of my influence ; and it was 
with a species of foresight that I replied to the King, 
“ Whatever you may think, I am persuaded that your First 
Minister, in conceri with the new Princess, will direct every 
measure at the will and pleasure of the .‘Vustrian Cabinet.” 

“ You are mistaken, my dear Countess. 'I'hc Due do 
Choiseul may probably endeavour to ingratiate himself with 
the Dauphincss, but he loves I'rancc loo well to sacrifice 
her inleresls to those of a stranger. You do him an injus- 
tice if you entertain a contrary opinion of him.” 

This expression plainly showed me how much infiuence 
the Due de Choiseul still retained with his master, and 
how firmly rooted was the King’s opinion of his integrity. I 
saw all the difficulty there would be in cflecting his disgrace; 
and the first time 1 found myself alone with the Chancellor 
and the, Due d’Aiguillon 1 repc.ated to them what I had 
heard from the monarch. M. de Maupeou hastened to 
reply. “The only man we have to dread,” he said, “is the 
Due de Choiseul ; if he preserve his credit with the King we 
must get rid of him. Louis, despite his indifTcrcnce towards 
the Dauphincss, will not long be able to resist the double 
ascendency of his minister and this Princess. It only requires 
a fit of illness, or a sermon opportunely preached, to bring 
about a change that would be fatal to you. Let us, with- 
out delay, prevent such a step ; let us overthrow an adver- 
sary far more dangerous than he appears to be.” The Due 
d’Aiguillon and myself concurred in this opinion, and you 
shall hereafter learn the manner in which we laid the snare 
into which this favourite minister completely fell about the 
end of the year. My present purpose is to relate to you 
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He does not seem more partial to it roi\ thin he then na-; 
Cold, silent or absent, he was always uripped m him'^clf 
nor did he e\er display for our se\ that passion -which uis 
the marked attnbute of the greater part of the Pnnees of 
his house He could not endure deeds of gallantrj, and 
consequently he honoured me with his contempt Contempt 
Mill not do, either, for exerytime that he spoke of me Ik 
accompanied my name with some rude epithet, and loaded 
me with appellations which ha\e not yet been admitted into 
the \ocabularj of well bred persons 

In a word he was a >oung Cato, whon> out of his 
element in a Court, whose words and actions had guen no 
intimation of his being what he is this daj Certainl) no 
person expected to ha'C seen de% eloped m him thote Mst 
plans those profound combinations, which ha\c enabled him 
to support the independence of America, and which now lead 
him to seek, in the nation, a support he can ne\cr find in the 
unskilfulness of ministers In fact, m the Dauphin of pi«t 
eacnts no one could ha\e pictured the monarcli of the 
present period, and all were strangely mistaken respecting, 
him It a\ as imagined th it because he was abrupt he a\oald 
necessarily be cruel, and that his timidity would degenerate 
into an absolute noneotita 

Louis \V spoke amongst his intimate friend'' in the 
same manner in which I ha\e just expressed rnjself “llic 
people do not lo\e me he frequently said to me “Well 
let m> grandson only be King for two years and they will 
bitterly regret niy reign having passed away The poor 
fellow will be guilty of so many silly things that he will 
bequeath the throne to his successors m a pilial It state 
Austna will dictate all he shall say or do On my ‘•ide 
I trembled for what would Ik. my fate when lit sliould 
master and yet you know my fncnil how cntirtly 
excellent Prince undccci'td mt \ou know the gtneros J' 
and grandeur of soul both he and hts aUp.iKl spous- cxht( itrd 
towards me, and well Ime they acquired ihtrtby thn i> t‘ 
my Lternal gratitude 

The next brother of the Dauphin, Conte de Provraef 
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was really as beautiful as an an*?el, with the wit of a ficud. 
He was well-infonned, graceful and perfectly well-bred. I 
verily believe that he never suflcred a word to escape him till 
he had considered, reconsidered and weighed it in its every 
sense. This young man has experienced no change with 
ripening manhood. The excessive care he bestowed in 
finding appropriate words to express his meaning gave it 
the appearance of hypocrisy, and he was even then accused 
of concealing, beneath measured terms and studied forms, a 
most overweening ambition. It is very certain that he sought 
less to obtain friends than pai’lisans; he was neat, orderly, 
economical, not to say parsimonious ; he laughed at the 
public, derided the Court, and was already looked upon by 
many as a person called to fulfil a high destiny. He courted 
only the virtuous females of the Court, in order that it might 
be supposed he hold those of light character in detestation. 
His gallantry was very limited, and he began to play in the 
only case where he might have been pardoned for evincing his 
youthful passions and ardent temperament. Louis XV. fre- 
quently contemplated him with uneasiness. If,” he would 
say, “ the Comte do Provence had been Duke of Orleans at 
the time of the Fronde, the crown would not have continued 
on the brow of my great-grandfather Louis XIV." 

It even appears as though the Comte de Provence (now 
Monsieur) acquires each day greater credit. His conduct at 
the birth of Madame Koyalc was singular enough. Notwith- 
standing the talent, wit and polished manners of this Prince, 
he is not so much liked as feared. For my own part, I have 
yet to learn why I never had any reason to complain of his 
conduct. He never met me without saluting me with the 
greatest respect and addressing me in the most gracious 
language. Nay, I have been told that, after the death of 
his grandfather, whilst my enemies were surrounding the 
august young couple with every incitement to annoy and 
distress me, he openly declared in my favour, asserting 
that I was entitled to respect and kindness, if not on my 
own account, yet from regard to the memory of the deceased 
King. I felt the full force of his generous defence. 
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The second of the Pauphms brothers, the Comte 
d’ Artois, -was a man of the most symmetrically formed figure, 
m which a particularly w ell shaped leg shone conspicuously 
A countenance agreeable without being handsome, accom 
panied with so much grace, vivacity, and pou ers of pleasing, 
that he was sure to charm at first sight He w as the gayest, 
most extravagant, affectionate and amiable of all the Pnnces 
So fascinating was his manner that people ne\er thought of 
searching into the depths of his lively sallies The ladies 
idolised him , he was on good terms with ev erj one , nor, 
indeed, could the anger of any person withstand his franh, 
ingenuous character , and his occasional lapses were passed 
by, not as the wiUul attempts of an lU disposed Prince, but 
as the natural impetuosity of a young man whose numerous 
flatterers sought to lead him astray The worthy descendant 
of Henry IV , he resembled him in loimg the pleasures of 
the table, hunting and cards Nor did he fall short of his 
illustrious ancestor in his admiration of the fair part of the 
creation , and in his homage to the ladies of the Court he still 
kepc up the generosity and magnificence of a French Prince , 
differing m this last point widely from bis two brothers, who 
each loved money and took pleasure in the management of it, 
the Comte d Artois regarded it only as a me'ins of enriching 
his friends, bis mistresses and his dependents 

At first many persons sought to excite his dislike to 
wards me What do you suppose was his answer, after 
ha\ ing seen me for the first time ^ ‘ She is too prett> for 
me to hate her, eaen if 1 wished to do so, and if 1 vere 
grandpapa, I would not leave so fascinating a woman for 
others He often smiled at me without regarding how far 
he displeased other members of the family, and he has 
m%aTiab\> shown himself the same kind creature to me 
Shall I now tell you something of the sisters, Madame 
Elizabeth and Madame Clotilde of France^ When I was 


at Court they were so young that it was nearly impossible 
to form a just idea of their future character , nor did they 
at that tender age attract much notice from anyone 
Will obsene, too, that in endeaiourmg to describe the 
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Princes to you I can only speak of them as they were up 
to the time of the death of Louis XV., for having since 
that period only had indirect communication with the Court, 
I can merely speak from hearsay. 

The approaching arrival of the Dauphiness at Versailles 
absorbed universal attention, and the courtiers eagerly 
awaited their first view of her, in order to decide upon 
the degree of influence she would exercise over the mind 
of the King, that they might accordingly regulate their own 
measures for ingratiating themselves into her favour. It 
was perfectly well known that she had been well tutored 
by her mother as to which persons or families she ought 
to be upon good terms with, and which to treat with 
coolness ; and great was the anxiety that existed to have 
a glance at the notes relative to them, with which her 
secret tablets were filled. You can scarcely conceive the 
agitation which pervaded the courtiers, both male and 
female, during this uncertain state of things — some flatter- 
ing themselves with the hopes of making a favourable 
impression upon the young Princess and others dreading 
the effect of impressions already received by her fatal to 
their wishes. I heard through a hundred different chan- 
nels that the Dauphiness rvould be solely directed by 
the Choiseuls, and that was of itself sufficient to make me 
anticipate no share of her favour. This idea, which inces- 
santly pursued rne, became my greatest care. 

I attached much more importance to all these hopes 
and fears than I afterwards did to a quarrel which arose at 
Versailles respecting the right to dance a minuet there. 
Never did so trifling a matter involve so many complaints, 
negotiations and conferences. One might have been 
tempted to believe the monarchy was in danger. Yet the 
whole affair consisted in an attempt to prevent Made- 
moiselle de Lorraine, as a foreign Princess, from dancing 
at the first ball which should be given by the Dauphiness. 
Heaven defend us ! how insignificant can great lords 
sometimes make themselves appear ; how absurd and im- 
moderate is their pride ! The Prince de Soubise was the 
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first who came to mention the affair to me “Well,’ said 
he, with every indication of the most violent rage, “I 
suppose you know what has happened’ You hi\e heard 
of the extravagant pretensions of Messieurs de Lorraine’ 
They would fain make themselves Princes ‘by the grace 
of God,’ whilst we must sink into modest insignificancy as 
very modest, humble gentlemen ’ And thereupon he com 
menced a long account of how the family of Lorraine — 
\Vhich had sprung from the same common stock as the 
Emperor Francis, married to the Empress Mane Therese, 
and father to the Dauphiness— had asked, on account of 1 
union which seated their young relative on the throne of 
France, to receiie some mark of distinction which might 
ser\e as their title among foreign Pnnces, and distinguish 
them likewise from the native subjects of the CroMn, ho%\ 
Mane Therese had ivntten concerning their request to 
Louis XV , who, thinking their wsh both reasonable and 
just, and who, on the other hand, felt reluctant to displease 
the nobility of his kingdom by any great favours bestovrcd 
upon strangers, had sought to satisfy them by declanng 
that Mademoiselle de Lorraine should be the only lady Mho 
did not rank as a Princess who should dance in the first 
quadrille at the Royal ball held at Versailles in honour of 
the nuptials The Prince de Soubise was indignant at thi*? 
preference 

“ But, said I to him, “ such a mark of fa\our does not 
in any way interfere ivith your claims to Court distinction, 
you remain precisely the same as before The only difference 
will be that Messieurs de Lorraine \wll take precedence of 
you, and you ivill take the place of Messieurs de Bouillon 
It appears to me that 3t is only the rest cS the nobility v.ho 
can hold themselves aggneved, and that our dukes and peers 
have more to complain of in the affair than you have ” 

M de Soubise very well saw that, his family having the 
same pretensions as that of Guise, it ill became him to make 
difficulties, and, whatever vexation it might have cost hmi 
to take a second rank in precedency, he remained perfectly 
quiet until the moment when the dukes and peers, con 
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founding in their rage the Rohans with the Lorraines, he 
found himself involved in a quarrel with those by whose 
side he had at the commencement of the dispute first 
ranged himself. The dukes and peers, whose pretensions 
were equally extravagant, presented a petition to the King, 
beseeching him not to bestow any extraordinary mark of 
favour on the family of the Guises. The gentry joined 
■with them, and a terrible commotion was raised. As I 
have previously stated, Louis XV. dreaded every species of 
resistance ; it cost him, therefore, a violent effort to perform 
the part of an angry master, and it was necessary to drive 
him to great extremities ere he could be sufficiently roused 
to enact it. The first show of his displeasure was exhibited 
in my presence. “ Comte du Barri,” said he to my brother- 
in-law, “ are you on the adverse side of the question ? Do 
you fancy that you would suffer any degradation either in 
name or profession because a young and pretty girl should 
have taken precedence of you at a ball ? ” 

“ Sire,” replied Comte Jean, “you should not feel offended 
with your nobility for seeking to maintain their privileges ; 
it arises only from a desire to support and set off the splendour 
of the throne.” 

“ I know of nothing more disagreeable than these punc- 
tilious nobles,” cried Louis. “They vex me beyond measure. 
I cannot possibly refuse the Empress a favour she asks for 
so near a relation ; and, besides, I will grant it because it 
seems fair and just ; and further, because it cannot do the 
least injury to any person. It is therefore my desire that 
it should be generally known and understood that any 
opposition to my will in the present matter v/ill be highly 
displeasing to me.” 

The IGng repeated the same thing, but without success, 
to several other courtiers. The general intention of thwarting 
the House of Lorraine ■was not in the least abated till 
Louis XV., driven to the last extremity, published a declara- 
tion, which !M. de Saint -Florentin signed for him, setting 
forth “that he could by no means refuse the Empress the 
species of fa'vour she had requested for her kins'vvoman 
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first thing he looks at — at least, all those N\ho ha\e a 
gram of common sense ” 

After Bouret had retired, as well as the rest of the 
company, consisting of the Due d Aiguillon, the Pnnee de 
Soubise, the Pnnee de Poix, the Marquis de Chauvelm and 
MP>I de Villeroi and de Tresores, the King said to me 
“The Due de Choiseul has asked my permission to 
go and meet the Dauphmess at Compiegne, and I ha\e 
accorded it ’ 

“ Then you have done,” said I, “just what my most cruel 
enemy would ha\e done You have given the Duke an 
opportunity of prejudicing the Pnneess against me ” 

“I do not think so, my dear, he will have too many 
things to think of to speak of you Besides, what coose 
quence can it be to you if he goes to meet her? Could 
he not see her at Versailles as often as he hkes^ Come, 
do not disturb yourself about it ’ 

The King at this moment, attempting to take my hand 
and kiss it, let fall his handkerchief I stooped and, kneeling 
down, picked it up “You at my feet, madam’” cned the 
King “ It IS I who ought to be at yours’ , and so saying, 
Louis XV knelt down before me I confess that at this 
proof of love my emotion was very great I raised the 
King md embraced him tenderly He was most agreeable 
all the rest of the evening We imused ourselves by read 
mg the account sent to us by M Rigoley, Baron d’Orgny, 
the Inspector General of the Post Office, of the unsealed 
letters of the week They were filled with various reports, 
true or false, as to the state of the Court on the approach 
of the Dauphmess 

Since I am m the humour to talk about this scandalous 
curiosity which mingles itself with the closest relations of 
life, 1 must tell you what the King met with one day in "i 
letter written from Berlin, and which did not please him 
very much, as you may easily belieie when you read what 
follows It was not in 1770, but in 1774 In this letter, 
written by a refugee Frenchman to a relation, it was stated 
that His Majesty of Prussia, discoursing avith one of his 
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ininisterp of a negotialion sei on fool with France, and 
helicvin" that the minist(‘r placed the date of the event at 
an epoch ton remote, said to him, “ Von arc wron;;,^, iny 
dear sir; the tliinc: was not done under the rei<;n of 
Petticoat No. 1 {CfUliflu 0 » ot liie hejpnnin'; of that of 
Petticoat No. 2 {CotiUci; 2).” 

You must know tlial tin* Kine of Prussia divided the 
rcitrn of tlie Kin_” of k'ratue into llin’c parts. 'J'he first 
was that of Mndann- <le (ili.ileauroux : the second, tliat of 
Madame de I’ompadom ; and the third, that of mine. 'J'lius 
we wete C.’.'.ssva t. 2. CviilU;: 3. Louis XW on hearing" 

this jest v.-.is much init.atid at it. and it tended materially 
to increase the h.atJeii he fcl; S<nv.irds h'tedeiick 1 1. I assure 
you tl’.at if the late Kitii,' h.id li\ael lonyei he v.amld have 
had a splendid '• ,;i>^ i.i, tion tin--- ineolr-occ. 'file letter in 
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able words Avhich she addressed to n\e, and which neither 
her smile nor her looks belied — in a word, my triumph dro%e 
my enemies to despair The King, who Matched me Mith 
the greatest anxiety, could not forbear asking the Dauphiness 
what she thought of me “Madam,’ replied the Princess, 
“ seems to me a -v ery seducing lady, and I cannot be aston 
ished at any attachment she may inspire This flattering 
remark was told me instantly, and greatly delighted me 
As for me, I examined the Dauphiness as if to thank her 
for her eulogy, and to return her a portion of the approba 
tion which she had bestowed on my beauty This Princess 
was between fifteen and sixteen years of age She appeared 
to me less beautiful and fair than pleasant and lady like 
Her hair was of a reddish auburn, but her skin Mas of a 
dazzling whiteness She had a beautiful forehead,* a delicious 
set of teeth, a Mell formed nose, eyes full of vivacity and 
expression Her air was majestic and dignified SbeMalked 
well her figure was well shaped, and her gestures Merc 
more free and unstudied than those of any of the Princesses 
of the Blood Royal of France As to the qualities and de 
fects of the Dauphiness, I shall not allow myself to duell 
upon them respect interdicts all eulogy, and more especially 
all criticism The Queen has e\inced so much kindness 
toMards me that it would be the height of ingratitude for 
me to say a word disrespectfully of her Be sure that she 
has not at the present day a subject more devoted to her, 
and who Mould be less desirous of displeasing her I 
content myself with assuring you that instantly on her 
arrual she conquered all hearts If she iftenvards lost them 
It was not her fault, but that of four or five pmilegecl 
families who could never pardon her for not having chosen 
her favourite and friend out of their circle To return 
Tile same e\ening, after having avell scrutinised the 
Dauphiness, and thinking the Dauphin very fortunate m 
possessing so loiable a lady, I began to examine him also 
I was struck with his fngid manners He scarcely looked at 
his radiant bnde, Mhilst his grandfather ga/ed upon her 
with eyes which Merc unfaithful to me The King saM, 
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as did everyone else, the calmness, or rather tlic sadness, 
of the Dauphin. His Majesty came to my side and said, 
“ I will lay a wager that the poor hoy is very much em- 
barrassed as to what remains for him to do. 'Phe Duke 
do Vaugnyon ought to have instructed him. It is a thing 
which the Governor of the children of I'rance ought to 
teach them at the end of their education.” 

After this remark he called the Governor, and, drawing 
him aside, said to him : 

“ Duke, do you know if the Dauphin knows how to 
behave ? ” 

“Yes, Sire, lie has not hi'cn left in ignorance.” 

“ And was he indiut'd for a repetition of the lesson to 
play his new character with propriety?” 

“ No, Sire.” 

“ Was it proposed to liim ? ” 

“ Yes. Sire.” 

“And did ho refuse it ?" 

“Yes, Sire.” 


“ Ah ! the simpleton.” 

And the King rubi>ed his hands and shrugged his 
shoulders. 

During this amusing conversation of the King I saw 
the Due de ChoiseuI apptasi' li the Jtauphin and .accost him. 
I was surprised at the increa'-ing f o dness which gathered 
on the face of the Piince. There was even a soil fif 
severity visilde. which greatlv surpri'‘ed me. Some days 
afterwards I profited by a niome.nl when I was alone with 
the Due de K'ichelicu to as): him wliy the ministe-r was 
in the good graces of the Idauphin, 

“What!” replied tire I^uke. “do yon not Imov/ ? ” 

“No; but I should lil;e to h-arn very mucii.” 

“It is l^eca.use the Duo de Choi'etil is .accused of 
having poiscnec lois father.” 

“'^Vhat! the Dukes father?” 

“No, macarri, i;;e foi’u.'r of t;;e Dauphin.” 

“Ah! ’ cried I. “ vou are telling me tome .shamefn 
calumny.” 
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“I assure you that I, at iKist, base not jniented an} 
of it, and that the source is a \ery pious one 

“Explain yourself 

“ The reverend fathers, the Jesuits, in the lively hatred 
they bear the Duke as their most cruel enemy, could find 
no better means of revenge than by charging him i\nth the 
death of the Dauphin Their spies, who en\nron the h\mg 
Dauphin, ha\e contrived to convince him of the Dukes 
guilt, and I assure you that if he or his brothers should 
be called to the throne the Due de ChoiseuI mil not 
remain in the Ministry 

So said the hlarshal I confess to you that, for m) 
part, I give no credit to any such horror It appeared to 
me too far from the character of M de ChoiseuI, and if I 
had had as much wit I would have answered as did M de 
Voltaire to someone who was telling him some infamies of 
M de Beaumarchais ‘ ft is impossible , he is too much of 
a wag for that 

After having told you a tale of poison I must now tell 
you of a certain ball The transition is someuhat abrupt 
but what can I do ? I do not know how to w nte methodi 
cally Besides, I have no occasion for formality in wnting 
to you, and have no ambition to pass with you as a second 
Madame de Graffigny Listen now, with all jour ears, to 
the history of the ball and the grand revolt of the ladj 
dancers 

The reply of the King had not tranquilhsed the nohihtj 
Thej assembled at the house of the Due de Duras, and 
there agreed that, to protest against the innov ation, neither 
men nor women should appear at the ball As soon as this 
decree had been made, the report of it spread all over the 
Chateau The malcontents sought nothing better, in the 
hopes that the King, to avoid such a desertion, would 
countermand the ball announced But Louis XV vns 
piqued, declared that things should be as he pleased, and 
that those ladicS who did not appear at the ball would 
incur disgrace Ihis he took care to repeat several tunes 
at my house and elsewhere 
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“You will punish me then, Sire," I said, “for certainly 
I will conduct myself as they do, and I shall not go to the 
ball — at least, the first.’’ 

“Your situation,’’ he said to me, “ranges you in a class 
apart. If I am to find myself alone at the ball with my 
family, I should be sorry that you should come. But if 
there be some ladies who obey me, hold yourself in readi- 
ness to go at the head of them." 

I promised that I would do so. 

The moment of the ball arrived, and three ladies alone 
presented themselves — Mademoiselle do Lorraine, who was 
thus the heroine of the evening, even more than the 
Dauphincss herself, Madame de Bouillon and Mademoiselle 
Rohan. Five o’clock — six — and no one came. The King 
grew angry, and sent word to the ladies resident at the 
Chateau to present themselves under pain of incurring his 
displeasure. The majority refused, with the Duchesse de 
Grammont at their head. Some arrived at last. They 
were klesdames de klaillc, dc Duras, do Douissan, de 
Polignac, du Pajet, de Traus, de Dillon, de Segur, and one 
or two others whose names I have forgotten. I arrived 
last at the ball, which had already begun. I did not assist 
at the famous conirc-danse, in Avhich the perfoi'iners were the 
Dauphin, the Dauphincss, the Comte de Provence, Madame 
the Comte d' Artois, the Duchesse de Chartres, the Due de 
Chartres, the Duchesse de Bourbon, the Prince de Conde, 
the Princesse de Lamballe and family, the Due de Bour- 
bon, and the fortunate Mademoiselle de Lorraine, whose 
triumph was thus complete. Finding his vengeance satis- 
fied, the King called the Comte d'Artois, gave him his 
commands, and the young Prince led out the Marechale 
de Duras for the seventh minuet, which made all the 
• ladies who had come perfectly contented. 

The next day there was, in the Chateau, chattering 
without end. Those who had held out against the 
Royal will looked with contempt on those who had sub- 
mitted, and there was much trouble in bringing the re- 
volters back to good order. Madame de Mirepoix called it 
“ the great feudal battle.” 
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Alas * " said she, “we have attained such a point that 
our husbands can only show themsehes rebels in a ballroom 
In former times this dispute would have terminated sword in 
hand There is no longer a nobility in France We are but 
the titled dependents of Royalty ” The good llarechale 
heartily deplored the feudal times, which, however, by all 
that I ever heard, were not the most happy. 

I imagine, my fnend, that you will not object to my 
giving you a list of the household of Madame la Dauphme 
The establishment was composed of M de Fleury, Bishop 
of Chartres, almoner , the Comtesse de Noailles, a lady of 
honour , and the Duchesse de Cosse, lady in waiting The 
first lady ivas very virtuous and, at the same time, the most 
tiresome animal m existence She was bom for the boredom 
of ceremony, and was only happy m the midst of the pucnli 
ties of etiquette She ate and drank conformably Her mien 
was staid and chilling, and her perpetual remonstrances soon 
rendered her a nuisance to the Dauphiness, who, at last, made 
a jest of her maid of honour and called her Madame I Ett^uelte 

The ladies in attendance on the Dauphiness were the 
Comtesse de Grammont, she who, ivith the Duchess of this 
name, pursued me with so much bitterness This lady was 
not at Court at the time of the marriage Her conduct 
towards me had compelled Louis XV to exile her, and 
she chewed the cud of sweet and bitter fancy at a distance 
from the Chateau She did not return hither until after ^ 
the Xing s death ft is true that it this epoch I was much 
vexed it their reciUmg her by a charming letter, which 
amply repaid her for vvhat she had suffered Besides the 
Countess, the ladies in attendance were, the Comtesse dc 
Tavannes, the Prmcesse de Chimay, the Marquise de Vaiheffc, 
the Duchesse de Beauvilhers and the Duchesse de Chaulne*; 
The latter pleased the Dauphiness at first sight , but her 
strange manners, her lack of inteffigence, her shadow under 
standing, soon destroyed the feelings of attachment with 
which she had originally inspired the Princess She was in 
great faiour at first The King, wishing to gne a supper 
to his grand daughter at Tnanon, the Dauphiness asked 
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him to allow her to bring the Duchesse de Chaulnes with 
her. The King consented to it, but, on his side, took me 
with him. As soon as the Dauphiness saw me, she went 
to the King and said to him, “ Ah ! Sire, I only asked one 
favour, and you have granted me two.” This touched me 
even to tears. 

The other ladies were the Duchesse de Durfort, the 
Marquise de Maille, the Comtesse Talleyrand, the Marquise 
de Tonnerre, the Duchesse do Luxembourg, and the Vicom- 
tesse de Choiseul. In spite of her name this latter was not 
my enemy. She and her husband hated the Choiseuls 
cordially, and they atlaclied themselves to me with all the 
hatred which they bore to their own family. 

The men were the Comte de Saulx ; Tavannes, chevalier 
d'honvenr ; the Comte de Tessi, groom of the chamber ; the 
Vicomte de Talaru, maUrc d’hoicl, &c. But all these gentle- 
men would freely have exchanged their condition with that 
of simple reader to the Dauphiness, the Abbe de Vermont. 
He was a philosophising priest — not a man of family, and 
short-sighted in his policy. You know the vast credit which 
he had with the 'Queen. He had only to ask and have a 
bishop’s mitre or a cardinal’s cap. Well ! he always dis- 
dained such honours. His pleasure, or rather his ambition, 
was to make cardinals and bishops ; like some great man, in 
days of yore, whom I have heard of as a maker of kings, 
but who would not be one himself. Sent to Vienna to assist 
in the education of the Archduchess as soon as it was 
decided that she would be the Dauphiness of France, 
the Abbe de Vermont received such a reception from the 
Empress that thenceforward he belonged body and soul to 
the House of Austria. He only saw, he only acted foD this 
Flouse, and, whether under the preceding reign or this, he has 
always worked for the interests of a rival power. I much fear 
that his fatal counsels, by misleading the Queen, will finally 
destroy the love of her subjects. Louis XV. never guessed 
that the Abbe de Vermont would do such mischief to the 
monarchy. He saw him, on the contrary, with pleasure. 

“ See,” said he to me, “ a rational priest. He will not fill the 
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head of the Dauphmess mth fanaticism If we did not see 
his robe we might take him for a captain of ca\ airy What 
IS to be praised m the Abbe is that he has no pnde of rank 
he IS a plebeian, and glones in it It is the most splendid 
modesty of the times There is in his fortunes a singular 
peculiarity The reigning King never liked him, and, perhaps, 
has not spoken to him half a dozen times since 1770 Well' 
this estrangement of Louis XVI did not diminish the credit 
of the Abbe, so much consideration has the King for the 
inclinations of the Queen 
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CHAPTER XXXI 1 


Wedding night — Consultation of the doctors on the Dauphin’s health — 
The modern peerage — The ]3uc d’Aiguillon and the Parliament — 
Sessions of Parliament — Conversation — The Chancelier do Maupeou 
— ^The l^ed of Justice — Disquietude of the Due d’Aiguillon — Decree 
against him — Anger of the King — The King and the Comtesse du 
Barri — The King and Mademoiselle du Barri. 


Thk day after the marriage there were many strange 
reports concerning the bridegroom. Tlie King joked with the 
Due de la Yauguyon about it, who replied, “ Sire, this is not 
part of a Governor’s duly — his authority, counsel and example 
are useless when Nature is mute. Attribute it to nature if the 
Prince has not done his duty.” 

The King began to laugh. Then, resuming a serious air, he 
said, '' How is it that I am so badly represented by my direct 
descendant ? If he prove no more skilful in the science of 
government when he comes to the throne I think the nation 
will regret 'me.” 

It may be supposed that Louis XV. said this jestingly. 
Such was not the case. I knew him well enough to detect 
the secret joy which the misfortune of his grandson inspired 
him with. He thought himself gifted with all the powers 
of which his grandson had betrayed an inefficiency, and his 
vanity was flattered. Plowever, the malady of the Prince 
continuing, a consultation of the faculty was held. Doctor 
Quesnay, who was the chief medical man to the King, 
shrugged his shoulders. “ Let him alone,” he said ; “ we have 
nothing to do. Time will arrange all, and when it comes 
the Prince will know how to profit by it.” They would not 
listen to Quesnay, and wished to consult others of the 
fraternity, who proposed performing an operation, to which 
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the Dauphin ivould not submit Reference %vas made to the 
King, who, after a few moments reflection, said, “ Since it 
displeases my grandson, let us hear no more of it Lea\e 
him in peace We shall see by and by what will be best 

After this reply, or one something like it, which I cannot 
put to paper, the matter was allowed to rest Profound silence 
was kept concerning the consultation , Quesnay, who had 
opposed It, was the only one to whom a present ivasmade 
The King complained of it altogether, but I thought it all for 
the best, and there the matter rested 

Allow me here, my fnend, to lea\e the march of e\ents 
and return to my history I shall pass silently oi er the fetes 
that accompanied the marnage, the termination of which was 
so unfortunate “You know as well as I do the details of the 
sad catastrophe which followed the fireworks let off in the 
Place Louis XV , you know, as does all France, what was 
the gnef of the King and Royal Family , you know the pre 
cautions which were taken to decene the monarch as to 
the real cause of this great misfortune, and how he was 
preiented from punishing the three culprits — the lieutenant 
of police, the prtvot des inarchands and the nrchtecie de h ulU 
This e\ ent announced the marnage of Louis XVI under a ery 
unfa\ curable auspices Thanks to God* these sinister pre 
sages are not accomplished, and the new reign progresses 
with a tranquillity which a little reassures the disquiet of 
my mind 1 leave these afflicting topics to talk to jou of 
the sad affair of the Due d Aiguillon 

From the commencement of the preceding year this noble 
man, by the adxice of his adaocates, had made up his mind to 
profit by the goodwill of the King In consequence he asked 
in a petition presented to the Pnvy Council, that his suit 
with the Parliament of Bretagne should be transferred, to 
be decided by the peers assembled in Parliament It was 
thought that he had committed a fault by acting thus, hut 
the result proved the contrary, and testified that, had 
he referred to any other arbitration, he would have In-cn 
ruined 

But the Parliament bemg called upon to pronounce in 
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this matter, it was feared that, in the interest of another Par- 
liament, judgment would be given against the party assailed. 
The Due d’Aiguillon had many conferences with the Chan- 
cellor. He could only think of one Avay of accommodating 
the affair and to make an equalisation of interests ; it was to 
get the King to preside in person. Thus he Avas flattered as 
being master of his own deliberations, and of leading them 
to his AAdll. There Avas, moreover, another idea in M. de 
Maupeou’s mind, Avhich he afterAA'ards told me. It Avas that 
of placing the magistracy in contact Avith the King; and he 
hoped that they, by their demeanour and inflexibility, Avould 
soon displease Louis XV., Avho Avould thus think himself per- 
sonally offended, and, out of revenge, destroy the magistracy. 

It Avas the merest chance that precisely the contrary did 
not happen, and that the Parliament Avere not reconciled Avith 
the King. You Avill perceive presently hoAV they prevented 
the adjustment. Pe this as it may, the high magistracy 
appeared at first charmed at the honour of the King pre- 
siding. As to the suit itself, they declared that there Avas 
no need to judge a peer in his own cause, that it should 
be sent to them by a superior order, being empoAvered by 
their OAvn essential poAvers to decide on all that concerned 
one of their oAvn members. 

This point, Avhich the Parliamentarians decided to their 
OAvn adA'antagc, Avas contested Avith them by certain dukes 
and peers, Avho pretended that they alone AA'^ere the born 
judges of their equals. But the Princes of the Blood com- 
bated the first of the pretensions of these noblemen. The 
Royal Family could not understand that dukes and peers 
should consider themselves the representatives of the great 
feudality; they only looked on them as members of Parlia- 
ment enjoying certain prerogatives and honours accorded to 
the presidents of certain tribunals. It Avas edifying to hear 
the conversation thereon betAAmen the Princes de Rohan and 
de Bouillon, and the Dues de Duras, de Crussol and de 
Richelieu. I shall not Aveary you by repeating all they 
said. I shall come at once to facts. 

On the 3rd of April, 1770, the evening before the Parlia- 
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heads as there are Parliaments in Prance They mowM 
dispose at ‘their will o( the military, as well as of tbe 
administrative and judiaal powers, and they isould only 
leave the monarch the mockery of outward splendour, 
destitute of authority, and totally powerless 

At these words of the Chancellor an expression of annoy 
ance was visible on the countenance of the Kmg He sought 
to joke nith the Chancellor, that he might not seem to let 
him have too great an advantage in the discussion , but 
as soon as M de Maupeoa had left us alone, the King 
gave free scope to his anger, and expressed to me his 
disquietude on the future destiny of the State Hoivever, 
the fetes given at the mamage tended to distract his atten 
tion and he forgot both his love and fear of magistracy 
He contented himself by stating to the persons who com 
posed his Parliament that he understood they should ter 
minate the proceedings so improperly and inopportunely 
instituted against the Due d Aiguillon 

This order having been considered as not imperatue, 
on the 27th of June following the King reassembled the 
magistracy at Versailles It was not now done with the 
intention of partaking of their labours, but to dictate 
to them laws with all the pomp and hauteur of a Bed 
of Justice This menacing ceremony was performed with 
great splendour The Dauphmess saw it from one pnvate 
window, and I from another I was only induced to be 
there to testify to the Due d Aiguillon the interest I took 
in his welfare 

The Parliament were not prepared for the humiliation 
that awaited them The Chancellor, taking precedence by 
virtue of the charge entrusted to him, told the asseniblv 
how greatly the King was discontented with them, and 
avith what indignation he had contemplated their attempts 
to control the Royal mandates He added that the hatred 
they bore to the Due d Aignillon had impelled them to 
testify a hcl of respect towards their So\ereign and that 
the King therefore of his own authonty quashed the whole 
affair The presenbed forms of the Beds of justice 
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interdicted all reply. The Parliamentarians therefore pre- 
served silence, determining, in the depths of their hearts, 
not to obey. 

We went on the same day to Marly. The Due 
d’Aiguillon, whom the King had desired to follow us, 
supped with us that evening. I was delighted at the 
determined manner in which the master had supported 
the dear Duke, but he did not seem to share my joy. 
When we had a moment to speak alone I asked him if 
he were not content with the result of the day, 

. “ No,” replied he. “ It certainly gives me the King’s 
goodwill, but it will create for me so much hatred that I 
scarcely think I can venture to felicitate myself,” 

“ Think you, then, that the Parliament will dare to 
disobey ? ” 

“ I am sure of it. They will oppose me with more 
venom than ever; and what particularly annoys me is that 
you will be compromised on my account.” 

I endeavoured to reassure the Duke; but all I could do 
and say to him could not eradicate the fear he had of the 
vengeance of the Parliament. He anticipated its fury, but 
not to half the extent with which it subsequently raged. 

On the 2nd of July, whilst we were triumphing at Marly, 
the Parliamentarians made a decree by which the Due 
d’Aiguillon was declared attainted. They suspended him from 
his privileges as a peer until he should submit to the judg- 
ment of the Court of Peers, which should enquire into the 
affair. 

Never was a stroke of party policy better conducted. The 
decree, of which ten thousand copies were printed, and v/hich 
was communicated to the Duke himself, appeared simul- 
taneously in all parts of Paris. I was alone in m}”^ apartment, 
thinking of nothing, %vhen Comte Jean came in bearing the 
terrible piece of information. I read it, re-read it. I v/as 
distressed beyond measure at the misfortune of the poor 
Duke. I must do Comte Jean justice, and say that he was 
displeased with his friends the Parharnentanans. He leit 
me, and the King came in : he was pale, his lips quiverea, 
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his lofty mind could not brook the affront which the bhck 
gowns had cast upon him , he strove to speak, but could not 
at first, so greatlj was he agitated At length words poured 
from his lips m a torrent I can assure you that had the 
Parliamentanans seen and heard him at this moment the) 
would have repented of their boldness 

“I know not, he exclaimed, “what hinders me from 
despatching my musketeers with orders to go and flo„ 
these black gowns at the doors of their own houses I am 
half inclined to make all these rebels sleep in the Bastille 
I was much moved at the emotion of the King and, 
unable to control my feelings, 1 fainted This e\ent had a 
good effect Louis XV regretted the fright he had caused 
me, and busily engaged himself in revuing me As soon as I 
had reco\ered the use of my senses I cast myself at his feet, 
and with tears besought him to be careful of enraging the 
populace He returned me no answer, but addressed himself 
to my sister in law , who was with us 

“Chon, said he (for he always spoke \ery familiarlj to 
her), “ what would you do in my place if >ou were so grossly 
insulted ^ 

‘ Sire she replied, with as much readiness as hardihood, 
“ I should consider the guilty as my children, and pardon 
them If I punished some it should be so as to cau«e them 
more fright than injury ’ 

‘ Ah, said the King, ‘ I forgot that you ate a Toulousan, 
and consequently a Parliamentarian from top to toe 

‘ Sire, I am more attached to Your Majesty than to 
all the Parliaments in the world Therefore I speak more 
for your interest than theirs 

The King s anger subsided gradually he smiled , then, 
coming towards me with a look of gracious pit), he said 
“Poor Countess’ I ha\e guen you a great deal of un 
easiness 

“ \es, Sire, because I sec that you yourself are sinnlarly 
distressed 

“,True, I appeared to you as a Jupiter Tonans " 
“Certainly, replied my sister in law, “by the noble 
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majesty of your person you might be easily taken for the 
king of the gods.” 

This comparison, as you may believe, was not displeasing 
to the King. He took Mademoiselle du Barri by the hand, 
and, tapping her lightly with his fingers, said, “Flatterer, 
why make us vain when we are naturally but too much 
inclined to vanity?” 

At this juncture MM. de Maupeou, de Saint-Florentin and 
de Bertin, the Bishop of Orleans, the Abbe Terray', the Due 
de Richelieu and the Prince de Soubise entered. They held a 
privy council, and it was determined what the next day, and 
for form’s sake only, was to be discussed in the Council, 
convoked in the most formal way. It was resolved that the 
decree of Parliament should be revoked, the Due d’Aiguillon 
maintained in his rights as a peer, and the Parliament for- 
bidden to advance further in the affair. 

Such a decree should have pacified all ; but no such thing. 
The utmost extremities were to be resorted to. I will tell 
you hereafter the result of these measures ; my strength 
fails me now to continue this recital. I require repose 
after the sad remembrances which I have called up. 
To-morrow I will tell you of a quarrel between Madame de 
Grammont and myself. I hope this will amuse you, although 
it did not much amuse me at the time it occurred. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 

NowChoiseuU NowPrashn* — Insult of the Duchesse de Grammont lo 
the Comtesse du Bam — The Kin<» determines on exiling the Duchess 
— 'The King and the Duchess — Banishment — ^The Due de Chois“ul 
and the King — The Duchess s letter — Madame de I Hflpital and the 
Comtesse du Barn 

From the instant of the irnval of the Dauphmess the 
Duchesse de Grammont most unwisely flittering herself thit 
so mere a child would easily be led to support her in all her 
haughty measures, increased her impertinence towards me 
till I could no longer bear with it I learned, from incon 
testable authority that m a pnvate audience she obtained 
from the young Pnneess she made use of it to calumniate 
me m the most shameful manner She even had the foil) to 
boast to others of what she had done, and they eagerly ran 
to bring me the news I must confess that the intelligence 
wrought me up to the greatest rage against her I com 
plained to the King of her conduct, and besought of hmi 
to silence this insolent woman Louis XV had a personal 
dislike to the Duchess but as the Dauphmess had evhibited 
some show of regard for this lady, he felt reluctant to anno) 
his grand daughter by exiling a person for whom she enter 
tamed a partiahtj I therefore resigned myself patient!) 
to the endurance of these insults, contenting m)self with 
throwing into the air two oranges, crying alternatel), * 
Choiseul 1 Now Prashn • This little ebullition of feminine 
rage was performed before His Majest) during a short Msit 
he paid me, and amused him greatly I would haae rested 
satisfied with this childish ^engeance had not the Duchess 
urged on by her cniI genius plajed me a last trick, which 
ended m her total disgrace 
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I was going to pay my court to the Dauphin, when Ma- 
dame de Grammont, either by design or accident, managed 
to obstruct my way ; and, rudely endeavouring to pass me^ 
set her foot upon the train of my dress and tore it to shreds ; 
after which she proceeded, laughing most immoderately. 
Unfortunately for her the King, who was just then following 
me, was witness of the outrage. He made me a sign to be 
silent ; and I easily read in the angry frown which darkened 
his countenance that this insult would not long remain un- 
punished. I returned to my house agitated and weeping 
with rage. My sister-in-law, to whom I related what had 
just taken place, said to me, “If the King does not avenge 
you he will be undeserving the name of a man. The insult 
offered you, if allowed to remain unpunished, will of neces- 
sitj' reflect dishonour on him likewise.” 

However, as quickly as Louis XV. could take leave of his 
grand-daughter he hastened to rejoin me. Directly he saw me 
he exclaimed, “ Ask me nothing, tell me nothing. I promise 
you that your cause is mine also, and in my own person I will 
avenge it. To-morrow the Duchesse de Grammont shall be 
publicly expelled the Court.” 

The sight of the King’s rage had the immediate effect of 
calming my former anger, and, recovering my wonted good- 
nature, I began to intercede for my rival. “ You are a fool,” 
said the King ; “ you do not know for whom you are plead- 
ing. If the Duchess were ordered to put you to death by ten 
thousand pricks with a pin, she would not excuse you one of 
them. Nevertheless, since she inspires you with so much 
pity, I will spare her the disgrace of being publicly chassec ; 
but go she must.” 

It was in vain I continued to supplicate in her favour : the 
ICing was inflexible. Then, returning to his palace, the King 
sent the Due d’Ayen to the Duchesse de Grammont, with 
orders to acquaint her that the King granted the audience 
she requested, and begged she would not fail to keep the 
appointed time. Great was the surprise of the lady at 
receiving this message. It was evident even to M. d’Ayen, 
who, although, from motives of policy, polite and attentive' 
VOL. I 21 
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to her in pubhc, was not particularly fond of her in his 
heart She could not restrain herself from saying to him 
that she had requested no audience of the King, for, 
having the felicity of seeing him daily as much as she 
desired, she had no need to solicit a pnvate intemew 
“ Doubtless, madam, said the Duke, “ the King s message 
has reference to some affair of gallantry You know how 
deeply he venerates wit and beauty ‘ 

The Duchess was far from finding consolation m this com 
phment but, wishing to quell any rising suspicion in the 
mind of the Duke, she exclaimed, “ Ah, His Majesty has 
indeed a better memory than I have I recollect now that 
several weeks since I begged he would grant me a quarter 
of an hour s audience He promised to do so, and further 
engaged to let me know the first leisure he could command 
Pray assure His Majesty of my gratitude and punctuahtj 

The Due d Ayen, upon his return to the King, w hen 
questioned as to the manner in which his message had 
been received, repeated, word for word, what I have 
written above I have since learned, from one of the 
Duchess s waiting women (for as the Choiseuls had their 
spies in my mansion I took the liberty of having some 
in theirs) that immediately after the visit of the Due 
d Ayen, the Duchesse de Grammont hurried to the house 
of her brother, where they were closeted together , that they 
passed more than an hour in warm discussion that their 
voices could even be heard distinctly in an adjoining apart 
ment and that when the Duchess quitted the house it 
was with swollen eyes, flushed cheeks, and every indication 
of a mind ill at ease 

The following morning, before the audience took place, 
the Due de Choiseul sent to enquire whether His Majesty 
would be pleased to see him immediatelj The King 
returned for answer that he could receive no person just 
then, but that his minister might come to him after the 
visit of the Duchesse de Grammont This answer was 
not calculated to allay the uneasiness of my enemies 

The Duchess, seeing no means of turning aside the 
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threatened blow, determined to meet it courageously. She 
was a woman of energetic -mind, with a clear, clever head, and 
possibly had a heart disposed for friendship. Nevertheless, 
with all these qualities, she could never play more than a 
second part, from the want of that all-essential requisite for 
success, the art of self-government. She presented herself 
before the King with much embarrassment in her manner. 
Louis Xy. received her with that severe glance which dis- 
concerts and with that cold politeness which is more chilling 
than any words, and begged of her to be seated. 

This was a favour which, in audiences given in his private 
apartments, he was accustomed to bestow on all women 
without distinction of rank ; and the Duchess, whose con- 
science would not allow her to feel tlm ease and tranquillity 
she strove to assume, was much affected. Nevertheless, 
wishing to give to the conversation which was to follow a 
less solemn turn, she endeavoured to smile graciously, and 
said ; 

“Sire, Your Majesty, in addition to your many acts of 
favour to myself and family, has condescended to bestow 
upon me the honour of an interview I had not ventured so 
far as to solicit. I have hurried to receive Your Majesty’s 
commands, the least of which will be held sacred by me.” 

“One thing is certain,” replied the King; “and that is 
that your submission to my will is merely in appearance ; 
and whatever may be the desires I may form, you trouble 
yourself very little to gratify them.” 

“ Me, sire ! Yet Your Majesty may recollect ” 

“ I have forgotten all that has ever passed between us, 
madam,” replied Louis XV., with increased sternness of 
manner. “ I see nothing but the present ; and I am under 
the necessity of expressing my dissatisfaction at it.” 

“Dissatisfied with me, Sire ? ” 

“Yes, with you, madam! And what is there in those 
words that can excite your surprise ? It is now nearly two 
years since you have taken pleasure in rendering yourself 
disagreeable, and have eagerly sought every opportunity of 
annoying me. Your whims and caprices have at length 
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to her in public, was not particularly fond of her in his 
heart She could not restrain herself from saying to him 
that she had requested no audience of the King, for, 
having the fehcity of seeing him daily as much as she 
desired, she had no need to solicit a pnvate interview 
“ Doubtless, madam, said the Duke, “ the King s message 
has reference to some affair of gallantry You know how 
deeply he venerates wit and beauty ” 

The Duchess was far from finding consolation m this com 
pliment, but, wishing to quell any rising suspicion in the 
mind of the Duke, she exclaimed, “ Ah, His Majesty has 
indeed a better memory than I have I recollect now that 
several weeks since I begged he would grant me a quarter 
of an hour s audience He promised to do so, and further 
engaged to let me know the first leisure he could command 
Pray assure His Majesty of my gratitude and punctuality 

The Due d Ayen, upon his return to the King, uhen 
questioned as to the manner m which his message had 
been received, repeated, word for word, what I ha\e 
wntten above I have since learned, from one of the 
Duchess s waiting women (for as the Choiseuls had their 
spies in my mansion I took the liberty of having some 
in theirs), that immediately after the visit of the Due 
d Ayen, the Duchesse de Grammont hurried to the house 
of her brother, where they were closeted together , that they 
passed more than an hour in warm discussion , that their 
voices could even be heard distinctly in an adjoining apart 
ment and that when the Duchess quitted the house it 
Was with swollen eyes, flushed cheeks and ev ery indication 
of a mind ill at ease 

The following morning, before the audience took place, 
the Due de Choiseul sent to enquire whether His Majestj 
would be pleased to see him immediately The King 
returned for answer that he could receive no person just 
then, but that his minister might come to him after the 
visit of the Duchesse de Grammont This answer was 
not calculated to allay the uneasiness of my enemies 

The Duchess, seeing no means of turning aside fke 
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threatened blow, determined to meet it courageously. She 
was a woman of energetic mind, with a clear, clever head, and 
possibly had a heart disposed for friendship. Nevertheless, 
with all these qualities, she could never play more than a 
second part, from the want of that all-essential requisite for 
success, the art of self-government. She presented herself 
before the King with much embarrassment in her manner. 
Louis Xy. received her with that severe glance which dis- 
concerts and with that cold politeness which is more chilling 
than any words, and begged of her to be seated. 

This was a favour which, in audiences given in his private 
apartments, he was accustomed to bestow on all women 
without distinction of rank ; and the Duchess, whose con- 
science would not allow her to feel the ease and tranquillity 
she strove to assume, was much affected, Nevertheless, 
wishing to give to the conversation which was to follow a 
less solemn turn, she endeavoured to smile graciously, and 
said : 

“Sire, Your Majesty, in addition to your many acts of 
favour to myself and family, has condescended to bestow 
upon me the honour of an interview I had not ventured so 
far as to solicit, I have hurried to receive Your Majesty’s 
commands, the least of which will be held sacred by me.” 

“One thing is certain,” replied the King; “and that is 
that your submission to my will is merely in appearance; 
and whatever may be the desires I may form, you trouble 
yourself very little to gratify them.” 

“ Me, sire ! Yet Your Majesty may recollect ” 

“ I have forgotten all that has ever passed between us, 
madam,” replied Louis XV., with increased sternness of 
manner, “I see nothing but the present ; and I am under 
the necessity of expressing my dissatisfaction at it.” 

“Dissatisfied with me, Sire ? ” 

Yes, with you, madam ! And what is there in those 
words that can excite your surprise ? It is now nearly two 
years since you have taken pleasure in rendering yourself 
disagreeable, and have eagerly sought every opportunity of 
annoying me. Your whims and caprices have at length 
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weaned me beyond endurance Hitherto I ha\e listened only 
to the feelings of esteem due to your brother , no^^ I must 
hearken to what I owe to my own dignity, and I am, in 
defence of it, compelled to have recourse to a very painful 
measure ” 

“ Ah, Sire,” interrupted the Duchess, “my enemies ha^e, 
then, succeeded in injunng me m your estimation ” 

“Your enemies, madam* You have none greater than 
yourself To your o^vn conduct alone must be attributed 
all the ill that may befall you You have made yourself an 
object of dread , but you shall be so no longer I have to 
charge you with a long tissue of unkind actions towards a 
person most dear to me You may not love her — that I 
cannot insist upon , but you should respect her for the 
affection I bear her ” * 

" Ah, Sire, cried the Duchess, with an air of sentiment 
which did not impose upon the King, “that would indeed 
be more than I could endure 

The King went on “ I choose to be master in my own 
house , and w hen those about me refuse to conform to my 
wishes they must quit it ’ 

“ Your Majesty dismisses me, then ’ 

“ Dismisses or exiles you, whichever you please Your 
absurd behaviour dnves me to extremities , and the last act 
of determined malice fills up the measure of your offences 
“ The last ^ 

“ That which I saw yesterday, madam, at the house of 
the Dauphiness I trust you do not mean to add the Mce 
of falsehood by denying the fact ’ " 

“Ah, Sire, do not punish me for hating her who has so 
fatally succeeded in effecting my rum ’ 

“ Pardon me , you are free to hate as you please, Init 
your rude and gross insults 1 cannot allow Thus I punish, 
not jour hatred, but your unpolite and unworthy conduct 
I therefore command jour absence from Court, and recoin 
mend you to traiel in any country but this until you recei'c 
fresh orders ” , 

“What* Sire, do jou persist in jour resoUe?” 
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“ Vcs, inacliun. as obslinalcly as you liavo done in your 
sj'slom of opposiUou. You have constanlly insullcd mo for 
two years, aud I therefore banish you from ('ourl for a 
similar period. W'ail until the //aov/ year of your cxil(; ore 
you accuse me of severity.” So saying, loom's XV. bestowed 
the usual salute which announced tlic termination of the 
conference. Madame de Grammout, quite overcome, was 
•xoiipe: to throv.- lu'rself at the feet of the Kiiq;, but he 
prevented her: and laUin;' her by tlui hand conducted her 
to the door, wh.ere lie honoured her by a [uofound inclin.'t' 
lion of the head. 

'Fhe Duchess, filled with confusion, hastened back to 
her brother. She foumi him with her .sister-in-lav,' ; and, 
no Ioniser mistress of herself, threw herself in a paro:-;ysm of 
ra_ec uiion the sofa’, and amidst a torrent of sobs and tears, 
related all tliat had transpir/al. 'I'he hnsbanrl and v.’ife 
listened with deep concern ; they civarly jyreeived how the 
disgrace of the Duchess involved their own likewi'e. 'khe 
Duke, in particular, be\f,oan to re"ret bavin;,' allowed Ids sister 
to fro so far, and not liavin;,' at the ont'^cl reparated his 
cause from licr.*:. Much would he have friven that Ihinqs 
had taken a different turn : but throufdi her fault lie wa:’ 
placed in an eouivo'"al position, from which he conki r earoelv 
esc.ape with honour. 'I'he ].)uc'ne-se de ttramrnont Lesonpht 
her itrol’ner to lia'^ten to the Kin;;, since he had permi”-ion 
to do so, and supplicate him to modify the severity of her 
pnnishn'.'.nt. 'fhe Duke, unwillin:; to afilict h:-; :,ister, 
obeved her v.-islies, evithout havin", Jiowever, the least hope 
of success. 

Louis XV,, like all weak men after any unu-ual effort 
of couracre. had relapsed into Ids accu’-torned timidity, fie 
therefore :'ell seme little ernb.arrasr.men: at the rdrd'.t of his 
minister, to whern he frave the kindest receptio.o in ih': 
v,-orId. Ti:e Duke, e:r.leldenec hr the Kipps manner, de- 
termined upon abruptly entertnp upon an enplanatlen. 
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*‘True, sir,’ replied the King, making a \’iolent effort 
to recover his firmness 

This short and decisi\e reply rather disconcerted the 
Duke Assuming, therefore, a supplicating tone, to i\hich 
he was but httle accustomed, he proceeded 

“ My sister is in despair at having given cause for Your 
Majesty’s seventy Let me beseech you, Sire, to soften the 
ngours of a punishment she has doubtless well mented 

“Due de Choiseul, replied the King, “if a single one of 
the indignities which for the penod of tuo years have been 
constantly heaped upon the Comtesse du Bam had been 
offered to the Duchesse de Gramraont, Madame de Beauvau, 
or Madame de Bnenne, you would have taken powerful and 
marked vengeance for the insult — you would not have 
endured it thus long My patience has been great , but 
your sister has earned her oaetbeanng conduct too far for 
the further exercise of it , I desire, therefore, that she shall 
quit the Court, and that, too, out of regard for yourself, 
without any exposure or leltn de cachti-^m a word, without 
the existence of any wntten proof of my displeasure This 
IS all the leniency I can show Do not look for more, 
rather thank me for restraining my so justly kindled anger, 
when your sister never once permitted any motives to set 
bounds to her outrages 

The Duke saw that reply would be vain He bowed 
and retired 

M de Choiseul returned to his sister to relate the ill 
success of his embassy The Duchess, from the moment 
when all hopes of moving the King s clemencj failed, seemed 
to recover all her former pnde She wrote the followang 
letter to the King, which, as it was deposited by him m 
my hands, I transcribe for you 

Sire — My brother has just announced to me that \our Majest) 
persisting in your ngour demands mj immediate retirement from Court 
I submit to your sacred will May roy obedience pro%c to you my respect 
and affection that which afllicta me most in mj misfortune U the con 
sciousness of having displeased jou M> only consolation n the knowww 
that y our dissatisfaction will not extend to the Due de Choiseul I '"ou i 
not now have incurred our Majesty s anger had I hut listened to tfce 
excellent adi ice of him whose leading passion is the desire to promo ^ 
a our Majesty s glory — 1 remain S.c 
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When the King next visited me, and we were alone, he 
said to me, “ Kehold the proof that you are avenged! The 
Duchess quits Paris and only returns under every assurance 
of good behaviour. If you wish to judge of her epistolary 
style, read that letter." 1 did .so, and was delighted with it ; 
it seojned to me full of weight and dignit}^ and, besides, 
there was a tinge of heroistji in it which charmed me. 1 
did not disguise my opinion from tite King. 

"You are a real treasure," .said he, "and those who wish 
yon ill do not know you." 

" I'hat is exactly what they say, Sire, of the Due de 
Choiscul. 'J'itc other day I was talking of him with the 
Marcchalc de Mirepoix, and, after having spoken dispa- 
ragingly of him, added, • i'he reason I hate him so very 
much is because I do not know him.’ ‘ I should be .still 
more astonished,' rc})lied the Marechalc, ‘ if you knew hitn 
and yet could hate him.’ ’’ 

"That was prettily saui," replied the King, "and the 
Marechalc is a woman of Tuuch good sense; but, .as you 
posso.ss an equal quantity, 1 have a favour to ask of you." 

" .'\nd what can Your M.aje.sty ask that I would refuse?" 

"It is to bear your victory without a triumph, and not to 
overwhelm Madame de Grammonl." 

“ I promise it, and if what has transpired becomes Icnown 
it certainly will not be by my means.” In elTcct, with the 
exception of the Due d’Aiguillon and my sister-in-law, in 
v.diom I confided it, I preserved a most exemplary silence. 
Some slight murmurs were heard in the Castle at the absence 
of the Duchesse de Grammont, but they were caused by that 
lady herself, she having assigned as a reason for quitting the 
Court that she could not support my presence. 

Some days after the departure of IMadamc de Grammont, 
the Due de Choiseul, to whom this catastrophe had revealed 
the extent of mj' influence, formed the project of conciliating 
me. Certainly this was not a very feasible measure, or 
rather it was now too late to put it in practice ; too many 
indirect attacks, too many sarcasms and mistrusts separated 
us. Nevertheless, trusting to the superiority of his own 
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up bound hand and foot to my enemy ’ Is that just, 
pray^ 

“ But, my dear Countess, the Duke does not wish to 
murder you ” 

“Listen,” I said, “there is in my house a Jady {my 
sister-in law) of whose opinion and good sense I think so 
highly that I am Milhng to abide by what she sajs Will 
you consent ’ ” 

Madame de 1 H6pital yielded, and I summoned Made 
moiselle du Barn, who, after hearing all our arguments, 
gaAe it as her opinion that I should recei\e the Due de 
Choiseul “You will thereby, she said, “escape the re 
proaches of your enemies, who will accuse you of refusing 
to listen to an offer of reconciliation ” 

I listened to my sister m law’s advice with so much the 
more willingness as, woman like, I was very curious to 
know what the Duke would say to me After some diffi 
culties Avith his lady ambassador, the interMew was fi\ed 
for the following day Till tomorrow, then, 1 wll resera e* 
the continuation of my recital 
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